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Stabilization Movement Now National Aftair 





Special Committee of A. C. M. A. Meets with Secretary Hoover at Washington and Arranges for Next Meeting in 
New York Under Auspices ot National Council—Recognition of National Scope of Movement 
Leads to This All-Important Step 


HE step toward stabilization 
of the cotton textile industry, 
taken at Atlanta, Ga., two 
weeks ago by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
has become a movement national in 
character, as plans have been laid 
ior a meeting at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, Thursday of next week, 
under the auspices of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers. President W. B. MacColl, 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, will be asked to ap- 
point a committee to represent New 
England mills in the matter. This 
all-important development and a con- 
ference with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover were the outstanding features 
of the meeting of the special commit- 
tee of the A. C. M. A. held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tuesday. of this week. 
Following the same principle in 
force at Greenville, S. C., last week, 
this committee subordinated words to 
actions and refrained from releasing 
any detailed publicity regarding its 
deliberations. It is known, -however, 
that Secretary Hoover gave his char- 
acteristically constructive thought to 
the members and graciously offered 
the support and facilities of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


In addition, he brought with him 
to the luncheon meeting at the New 
Willard Hotel two officials of the De- 
partment: Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and E. T. Pickard, 
chief of the Textile Division of the 
Department. Both Dr. Klein and Mr. 
Vickard made forceful and pertinent 
iddresses at the meeting, and Mr. 
Pickard, as the textile specialist, re- 
mained with the committee during the 
‘ntire afternoon. Mr. Pickard, in- 
identally, will be Mr. MHoover’s 
personal representative at the New 
‘ork meeting next Thursday. 


A National Movement 


Recognition by the committee that 
he problem of collecting and dis- 
eminating fuller statistics is a matter 
or the whole industry throughout 
he United States stands out as the 
lost promising step in this brief but 


eventful activity. The decision to re- 
quest the National Council to call a 
meeting of representatives of the en- 
tire industry in New York next week 
answers the question of those who 
wondered how the movement could be 
successful if southern mill men were 
the only participants. 


Institute in the Making 


No information was released re- 
garding further details of the pro- 
posed Cotton Textile Institute. As 
Chairman W. J. Vereen put it, the 
committee is laying a foundation 
brick by brick. Furthermore, it is 
recognized that no cut-and-dried plan 
is feasible at this stage of the game 
and that completion of details rests 


with further conferences between 
representatives of the entire in- 
dustry. 


Members Present 


In addition to Secretary Hoover, 
Dr. Klein and Mr. Pickard, the fol- 
lowing were present at the Wash- 
ington meeting: 

W. J. Vereen, Moultrie, Ga., chair- 
man of the committee and immediate 
past-president, A. C. M. A.; J. P. 
Gossett, Williamston, S. C., who suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of the A. C. 
M. A., owing to the death last week 
of S. F. Patterson; George S. Harris, 
Atlanta, Ga., first vice-president, A. 
C. M. A.; Howard Baetjer, Balti- 
more, Md., member Board of Gov- 
ernment, A. C. M. A. 

J. Choice Evins, Spartanburg, S. 
C., president, Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina; H. R. 
Fitzgerald, Danville, Va., member 
Board of Government, A. C. M. A.; 
B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C., mem- 
ber Board of Government, A. C. 
M. A. 

Alex Long, Rock Hill, S. C., mem- 
ber Board of Government, A. C. M. 
A.; E. W. Swift, Columbus, Ga., 
member Board of Government, A. C. 
M. A.; W. A. Erwin, Durham, N. C., 
past-president A. C. M. A.; Stuart 
W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C., past- 
president A. C. M. A.; John A. Law, 
Spartanburg, S. C., past-president 
AG. Mos 

Allen F. Johnson, Lynchburg, Va.; 


Charles A. Cannon, Kannapolis, N. 
C.; Julius W. Cone, Greensboro, N. 
C.; J. M. Gamewell, Lexington, N. C., 
president Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of North Carolina; Robert 
Amory, Mass., past-president 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers; J. D. Woodside, 
ville, S. C., and New York. 

T. M. Marchant, Greenville, S. C.; 
B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C.; 
George E. Spofford, Langley, S. C.; 
W. D. Adams, Charlotte, N. C., 
retary A. C. M. A.; Hunter Mar- 
shall, Charlotte, N. C., secretary 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
North Carolina, and W. M. Mce- 
Laurine, Atlanta, Ga., secretary Cot- 
ton Manutacturers’ Association of 
Georgia. 


3oston, 


Green- 


sec- 


* * « 


Enthusiasm over the results of the 
Washington meeting was tempered 
with sadness owing to the recent death 


of President S. F. Patterson of the 
A. C. M. A. On every hand were 
heard expressions of regret at his 


passing which meant the loss of a 
forceful leader. The only consolation 
was that Mr. Patterson lived long 
enough to receive the highest honor 
which the southern 
turers have to offer. 

* * * 


cotton manutac- 


Robert 


cognito. 


Amory was travelling in- 
When approached, he re- 
“Today representing 
Alabama.” It is understood that he 
cast the traditional 24 votes for Un- 
derwood. 


marked: I’m 


. * 

After trailing this hard-riding com- 
mittee from Atlanta to Greenville to 
Washington, the writer finds solace 
in the fact that it is coming to his 
home town next week. The chairs in 
the hotel lobbies here are more com- 
fortable for all-day waiting. 


Washington “Discovers” Textiles 
By Douglas G. Woolf 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

EPenis textiles constitute a very 

minor part of Washingtonian con- 
versation. The industry’s problems 
are relegated to one or more of the 
few departments devoted to it—and 
official Washington knows little about 
them. 

On Tuesday of this week, however, 
textile manufacture had its innings. 
The news that a special committee of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association had a luncheon appoint- 
ment with Secretary Hoover was 
broadcast widely and seemed to excite 
remarkable interest. 





Just as the members of the commit- 
tee themselves were reticent about 
speaking for publication beyond the 
limits of the press statement, so too 
were Government officials disinclined 
to go on record with their views of 
textile problems and their solution. 
However they were quite willing to 
express themselves under a “no quota- 
tion” understanding, and from their 


opinions can be gathered an outside 
slant on this all-important question of 
“stabilization.” 

Cohesion First Consideration 

It is interesting to note that the 
primary prerequisite indicated in every 
discussion of the matter was coheston. 
The outsider feels that a united front 
is far more important than any con- 
sideration of detail or method of 
operation. In other words, if the 
major part of the industry lends its 
wholehearted cooperation to the com- 
pilation and interpretation of. statis- 
tical data, half the battle is won. 

In this connection, it was remarked 
that sectional antagonism is not only 
foolish but unwarranted. It was 
pointed out that a mill in South Caro- 
lina is competing with a mill in North 
Carolina just as much as with one in 
Massachusetts—and that any North- 
South distinction is purely imaginary. 

It is hopeful to note that those who 
had discussed the matter with New 
England mill men found the leaders 
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of that section eager to cooperate in 
the movement and to act as enthu- 
siastically as if the initiative had come 
from their own association. 
Realization of this hope is found in 
the announcement, outlined 
that the next meeting is to be under 
the auspices of the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers 


abov e, 


and that request is to be made for the 
appointment of a New England com 
mittee 

Effect of “Misery” 

Not entirely complimentary to the 
textile industry was the surprise ex 
pressed in certain quarters that so im 
portant a part of our national indus- 


trial system had waited so long before 
attempting to develop factual knowl- 
edge on which to base production 


schedules intelligently. The impres- 
sion prevails that the lack of the 
afore-mentioned quality of “cohesion” 
is the apparent explanation. 

It was also remarked—in a quite 
kindly vein—that “misery” is the best 
incentive. In other words, it is felt 
t the textile industry is following 
the lead, of many 


of manufacture 


other branches 
which 
“pushed” into progress by the urge ot 


hard times. 


have been 


In this connection, it is interesting 
to quote a remark made to the writer 
last week by one of the most far- 
sighted southern mill men. He 
stated: ‘‘As much as I want to see 
good business, I hope it holds off for 
a few months because I’m very much 
afraid that a return of prosperity 
would mean that this vital movement 
would go by the boards.” 

And that was from a member of the 
industry ! 

However, it is the writer’s belief 
that there has been aroused a con- 
sciousness of the need for statistical 
research as a permanent phase of tex- 
tile activities—and that the proposed 
program will go along, irrespective of 
the condition of business. 

Naturally, the question arises 
whether the work will be undertaken 
as an industry enterprise or through 
the agency of the Department of Com 
merce. It is understood that this, in 
common with other details, has been 
left for further consideration. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to 
mention the well-known attitude of 
the Department of Commerce under 
Secretary Hoover’s direction 
namely, that the Department always 
prefers to see such work undertaken 
by the industries themselves, if possi- 
ble; but that it stands ready to lend its 
complete support and to render avail- 
able to industry any of its machinery 
which may be useful in the promulga 
tion of a constructive program. 

The history of similar projects in 
the past has been that in some cases 
the industries in question have engi- 
neered their statistical work alone 
while in others the Department has 
carried the load. 

An outstanding example of the lat- 
ter type is the cottonseed oil industry. 
In this case, owing to the absence of 
adequate organization in the trade it- 
self, the Department of Commerce 
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conducted the entire program. It 1s 
a matter of record that the curve of 
production and profits showed an 
immediately favorable response to the 
activity of factual determination. 
Any number of similar examples 
might be cited which would augur 
well for the achievements of the pro- 
posed textile institute, if properly di- 
rected and utilized. 


Interpretation of Data 

lhe latter “if” is the one most em- 
phasized by outsiders in discussing 
textile problems. Statistics have long 
since lost their miraculous qualities. 
They are no longer regarded as the 
cure-all for industrial ills. Nothing 
is deader than unused data. 

Consequently, every statement re- 
garding the potentialities of 
complete cotton goods statistics is 
coupled with the proviso that they be 
rightly interpreted and utilized. In 
this direction, it is felt, lies the prin- 
cipal task of those members of the 
cotton industry who have made them- 
selves responsible for this forward- 
looking movement. 


more 


Technical Research 

Nor does official Washington be- 
lieve that the textile industry can be 
made prosperous over-night by com- 
pilation, dissemination and _ utilization 
of statistics, however complete. Many 
suggestions are heard regarding other 
fertile fields for the activities of the 
proposed Cotton Textile Institute. 

Chief among these is the thought 
that fundamental technical research is 
a national corollary of market re- 
search—and that the cooperation en- 
gendered by this movement will lead 
to a coincidental program of manu- 
facturing investigation. The Admin- 
istration’s war against elimination of 
waste is household knowledge by now 
—and the Cotton Textile Institute can 
easily become an active ally in this 
campaign. 

It is felt that such technical re- 
search could run parallel with the re- 
cently organized pure science institute, 
which is accumulating a fund of many 
millions of dollars and which carries 
the active support and participation 
of Secretary Hoover. It is the feel- 
ing in Washington that there can be 
no such thing as a surfeit of funda- 
mental research in American industry 
—and that a textile program, even 
though belated, would be a welcome 
addition. 

Style Research 

Still another suggestion offered in 
Washington for the proposed textile 
institute is the possibility of an 
academy of style, similar to that in 
effect in France, which will represent 
active cooperation between fabric 
manufacturers and garment makers 
and which will tend toward the es- 
tablishment of a truly American 
school of design. The potentialities 
of such a movement, so far as in- 
creased consumption of textiles is con- 
cerned are too obvious to be men- 
tioned. 

Merchandising Research 

Furthermore, one of ideas men- 
tioned in the skeleton plan of the in- 
stitute—that of increased merchan- 
dising efficiency—comes in for par- 


ticular emphasis in any discussion of 
this general problem. The inefficiency 
of American distribution methods is 
sufficiently marked to warrant all the 
publicity given to it recently. 


Consequently, it is continually 
stated that a closer form of coopera- 
tion between manufacturers and sell- 
ing agents, and a clearer realization 
of the interdependence of the two 
functions are essential to any broad 
improvement in fundamental condi- 
tions. 

Export Possibilities 


Nor is our old friend the export 
market, forgotten. Not much new 
has been said about foreign trade in 
years—but unfortunately some of the 
apparently trite statements have not 
been taken to heart. Whenever out- 
siders discuss the textile industry, 
they raise the question why manu- 
facturers, facing an evident over-pro- 
duction, have not come to regard ex- 
port trade as a permanent part of 
their programs rather than as a con- 
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venient outlet for spasmodic lots oj 
goods. They also ask why textik 
manufacturers have not availed them 
selves of the full possibilities 0; 


strictly legal cooperative export 
action. 

In the proposed institute, the) 
hopefully detect answers to thes 


questions. 


Hearty Endorsement 

Critical as some of these expre 
sions may be, it is safe to say that 
when official Washington “discovered 
the textile industry this week, it al 
discovered a spirit which was at vari 
ance with the reported inhibitions 
this age-old enterprise. 

It found a new determination 
new spirit of seriousness and respon 
bility which promises as nearly 
100% program as is humanly possi! 
to achieve. 

It is also safe to say that these di 
coveries have boosted materially 
stock of the American textile indust 
in the National Capital. 


5. F. Patterson, A. C. M. A. Head, Dies 





Roanoke Rapids Manufacturer Lives Only Week After Receiving 
Highest Southern Textile Honor 


EATH robbed the southern cotton 
manufacturing industry on Fri- 
day of last week of one of its out- 





S. F. Patterson 


standing leaders in 
Samuel F. Patterson, of Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. It was somewhat kind- 
ly, however, in that it permitted him 
to live long enough to receive the 
highest honor which that industry has 
to offer—and which Mr. Patterson so 
richly deserved. Only the week prior 
to his death, he was elected president 
of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association. In fact, it is be- 
lieved that his attendance at the an- 
nual convention of that association at 
Atlanta aggravated his ill health and 
hastened his death. He was forced to 
return home before his actual election. 

Mr. Patterson’s standing as presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manu- 


the person of 





facturers Association, president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association oi 
North Carolina, president and general 
manager of the Rosemary Mfg. Co 
and treasurer and manager of the 
Roanoke Mills Co. (both of Roanoke 
Rapids) indicates the position he had 
carved for himself in both his own 
State and the industry at large. It 
does not, however, reveal the full fruit 
of his lifetime of work and service. 
Undoubtedly the monument which he 
would most prefer is to be found in 
the beautiful mill community of Roan- 
oke Rapids, N. C., which he created 
out of a swamp. In common with 
other outstanding cotton manufactur- 
ers of the South, Mr. Patterson’s 
vision of his job was not limited to 
the business of making goods and 
making money; he found his fullest 
expression in the development of the 
mental, physical and spiritual well- 
being of his mill family. Possibly his 
favorite enterprise was his senior 
high school at Roanoke Rapids, which 
has achieved fame as an outstanding 
example of the highest type of edu 
cational facilities. 


In His 59th Year 

Born in Winston-Salem, N. C., Oct 
22, 1867, Mr. Patterson was educated 
at the Bingham Military School, Me 
bane, N. C. He found his first em- 
ployment as a boy in the Arista Mills 
Co., in his home town and at 19 he 
became superintendent of the O’Del! 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. In 1892 he 
became connected, as manager, with < 
silk mill in Illchester, Md. 

It was in 1896 that Mr. Patterson 
was appointed manager of the Roan- 
oke Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.. 
and in 1900 he became treasurer of 
the Rosemary Mfg. Co., which he 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clank Vernon E. Carroil 


Ctarence Hut®on Douglas G. Woolf 


Progress Unabated 


CCASIONALLY the harassed editor 
finds in some current news development 

a source of continuous editorial inspiration— 
a subject for successive expressions of opinion. 

Such a happy “break” was uncovered at 
\tlanta, continued at Greenville, maintained 
at Washington—and now projected into New 
York for next week. 

The deliberations of the special “stabiliza- 
tion committee” of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association at Washington this 
week offered a particularly fertile field for 
discussion because they developed in a direc- 
tion which promises full results for this activ- 
ity. TExTILE Wor-p’s expressed hope that the 
industry “fight clear of the dangers of per- 
sonal or associational jealousy” appears likely 
of fulfillment since the project of a cotton Tex- 
tile Institute is to be placed on a national basis 
next week. 

In fact, thus far no error of judgment has 
been made—and this is quite an accomplish- 
ment when an industry embarks on uncharted 
seas. Decision to draw at once on the mental 
resources of Herbert Hoover, certainly one of 
the greatest minds in the world today, was in 
itself a master stroke. Similarly, the absence 
of “flag-waving”, hard as it is on newspaper 
reporters, indicates the serious purpose back of 
this development. 





Viewed from every angle, the textile situa- 
tion appears more hopeful today than it has 
for years, because there is substatial indica- 
tion of a cooperative solution of the problems 
facing the industry both North and South. 


* * x 


Results of the 48-Hour Week 


ASSACHUSETTS’ 48 hour week and 
1 other laws restricting the employment of 
women and minors of legal working age con- 
tinue to take their toll of some of the oldest 
established cotton mills in that state. Man- 
chaug, Hebronville, Thorndike and Saunders- 
ville are deserted mill villages. The Cordis 
Mills at Millbury, and the Lawrence Manu- 
facturing Co. at Lowell, two of the oldest 
mills in the State, are to join them, the latter 
having been within a few years one of the 
largest manufacturers of cotton knit under- 
wear in the world. 


In Fall River, Lowell and Lawrence, and in 
several Massachusetts towns are other cotton 
mills that are permanently idle wholly or in 
part. Together with machinery from mills in 
that State that has been moved South approxi- 
mately a million spindles are lost to Massa- 
chusetts. High taxes, as well as high labor 
costs due to restrictive legislation, have played 
an important part in destroying these prop- 
erties, and where assessable values have de- 
creased taxes have increased. 

Other industrial States and communities 
strive to reduce taxes by increasing their in- 
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dustrial growth, and none of them is com- 
peting with Massachusetts in passing labor laws 
that are of undemonstrated benefit to cotton 
mill and other factory operatives. It is many 
years since Massachusetts passed that 48-hour 
law and it has been copied by no textile manu- 
facturing or leading industrial State, nor are 
recent demonstrations of its strangling effect 
upon its leading industry likely to encourage 
its more general adoption. 

By the cotton industry as a whole, however, 
it should not be overlooked that it owes a debt 
of some importance to Massachusetts for thus 
restricting permanently production that has 
temporarily exceeded normal consumption. If 
all of the new spindles and looms installed by 
southern mills during the last 10 years were 
operated under Massachusetts’ legal restric- 
tions the total capacity of the industry would 


be inadequate. 
* * * 


Installment Selling Defined 


HE subject of installment selling and 

buying seems to have created more interest 
than any other single problem discussed at 
the recent convention in Washington, D. C., 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and, while it was agreed that avail- 
able facts are too meager to warrant definite 
conclusions regarding its danger or merit, 
there was fairly general agreement that it is 
going too far and too fast in many branches 
of industry and trade. 

One of the most illuminating definitions of 
installment selling was that given in the con- 
vention address of O. H. Cheney, New York 
banker, and was as follows: 


“Present day installment selling was born of 
competition and lives and grows by competi- 
tion. Some day it may die off through com- 
petition. Those who see it and deal with and 
adopt it as a business building device are mis- 
taken—its nature is that of the strategy of 
bitter warfare and not of the science of build- 
ing. Installment selling is the recognition— 
unconscious very often—of the fact that high 
pressure selling competition has used up the 
consumer’s dollar and that each industry must 
fight for the dollar of next week, and the 
dollar of next year.” 

Certainly if installment selling was “born 
of competition” and represents “the strategy 
of bitter warfare” then practically every branch 
of the textile industry is a fallow field for 
its introduction; but until the textile industry 
has exhausted or fully tested other high pres- 
sure selling methods that have proved success- 
ful in other industries it would be the height 
of wisdom to allow others to persist in the 
competitive strategy that may result eventually 
in the monopolizing of installment selling by 
the automobile, radio and book publishing 
trades. However, if any textile manufacturer 
or merchant knows any adaptation of install- 
ment selling that will induce jobbers or cutters 
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We Believe 
in the Censervation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





to abandon present hand-to-mouth methods 
and anticipate distant needs he should not 
hesitate to give the industry the benefit of a 
demonstration of his selling strategy. 


* * * 


Samuel F. Patterson 

T will take the passage of time for the 

South to realize to the full extent the part 
which cotton manufacturers of the last half- 
century have played in the development of 
that section. As these leaders pass away, their 
contribution becomes more generally recog- 
nized*than in their lifetimes. This is true in 
any section—and in any country. 

An outstanding example of this type was 
lost to the industry last week when Samuel F. 
Patterson, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., died. 

It may soon be forgotten that Mr. Patterson 
was president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, 
and executive of two large southern mills. 
But time will not efface the memory of Mr. 
Patterson as the creator of Roanoke Rapids, 
the home of thousands of progressive Ameri- 
can citizens. 

There is in modern history no story more 
romantic or more human than that of the 
emergence of the South from the poverty and 
illiteracy of post-Civil War days to the com- 
manding position it occupies in our industrial 
and national life today. Against this accom- 
plishment, charges of paternalism seem petty 
indeed. A very real emergency existed—and 
men like Mr. Patterson met that emergency 
with courage and vision. 

He and others who shared his creative 
ideals have written one of the most brilliant 
pages of American history—and his passing 
leaves a gap in American manhood which is 
hard to fill. 

x * 


Research Expenditure Justified 


T is a well known fact that executives of 
corporations often hesitate to approve ex- 

penditures of funds for fundamental research 
because they feel it is difficult to justify such 
action to their stockholders and to show the 
latter definite results for such expense. It 
is, therefore, interesting to note that a legal 
opinion was recently asked on this point by 
those interested in the national project for 
pure science development and that this opinion 
stated positively that corporations are justi- 
fied in spending a portion of their funds for 
fundamental research, because on such action 
depends the future prosperity of the average 
industry. 

Since the best minds of the country believe 
that the only way we can keep up with the 
presumed growth in population during the next 
50 years is by scientific development, this legal 
opinion should be of broad national interest. 
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Bradford-Durfee School 


Commencement Awards Made 

Interesting Speakers Heard 

Fatt River, Mass.—In_ speaking 
relative to the textile industry at the 
graduating exercises of the Bradford 
Durfee Textile school on the evening 
of May 28, Dr. William C. Crawford, 
director of the Boston Trade School, 
said that with the expansion of this 
country it was perfectly natural for 
some of the cotton mills to go South 
and West, that because of the enorm- 
ous growth of the country industries 
must spread out, but that he believed 
it was only the poorer kind of cotton 
business that was going out of New 
England. He predicted that the 
North would continue to make the 
higher grades of cotton cloth and said 
that it was up to the textile men of 
the North to raise the type of their 
cloth as was being done in maintain- 
ing such schools as the Durfee Textile 
School. 

The announcement of the prize win- 
ners and the awarding of the prizes 
was one of the pleasing features of 
the evening’s program and was ac- 





companied by enthusiastic applause 
from the student body. 
Thomas Gracia of Taunton, re- 


ceived the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers’ medal and also 
the Edmond Cote prize for the best 
Jacquard design. 

Hisong Choy of Korea, China, re- 
ceived the Edmond Cote prize for the 
best gingham design submitted by 
second year general cotton student. 

William H. Burns of this city, re- 
ceived the Edmond Cote prize for 
highest average of students in first 
year general cotton course. 

Sidney Springer of this city, was 
awarded the Textile Colorist scholar- 
ship, 1926-27. 

The presentation of the manufac- 
turers’ medal was made by Russell T. 
Fisher, secretary of the association. 

To Edmond Cote was given the 
pleasure of presenting the prizes bear- 
ing his name and which he donates 
yearly. 

Principal Henry W. Nichols was in 
charge of presenting the diplomas to 
the graduating classes. 

James Sinclair, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the school, was 
in charge of the graduating exercises 
and extended a cordial welcome to the 
many guests present. He congratu- 
lated the graduating class on having 
so many friends as attested by the 
large attendance and said he was 
proud of the school and the number of 
its graduates who had become import- 
ant factors in the textile industry. 


He admitted that the cotton indus- 
try is going through one of the worst 
periods of depression ever known but 
that the outlook for the future was 
believed to be somewhat better at pres- 
ent and that trained men would be 
wanted to run the mills so there 
should be good positions for Durfee 
Textile School graduates. 

Chosen to speak in behalf of the 
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OME sentiment for general inves- 

tigation of textile industry appar- 
ent, entirely apart from Passaic situ- 
ation. Would not be surprising if 
this would develop definitely at De- 
cember session of Congress. Shep- 
pard resolution was shelved when Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor discovered that its object was 
merely to involve Goverment in N. J. 
controversy but strongly indicated that 
if purpose of resolution had been what 
it purported to be it would have had 
attentive ear. 

Plainly evident that Department of 
Agriculture officials hope for victory 
of opposition ticket in New York Cot- 
tor Exchange. Certainly has moral 
support of Mr. Jardine and his asso- 
ciates. Secretary of Agriculture has 
positive convictions and is disposed to 
see them carried forward with or 
without cooperation from trade af- 
fected. Officials here regard south- 
ern delivery as inevitable development. 
Federal Trade Commission’s endorse- 
ment is matter of record. 

Cotton stocks at end of this season 
will be burdensome. Stocks in inter- 
ior and at ports largest for years past 
and waiting for customers. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture again has warned 
grower will do well to keep in mind 
situation in foreign markets. Exports 
lagging in face of record world 
production of 27,800,000 bales. World 
mill consumption this season will be 
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little greater than last. First 6 
months only 1,121,000 bales ahead of 
1924-25. Last year consumption dur- 
ing second half of season was greater 
than first half. Situation will be re- 
versed this season. 

Uniform law standardizing tare 
throughout cotton belt advocated at 
National Conference of Weights and 
Measures. H. L. Flurry, Alabama 
representative, announced that State 
has set from 18 to 21 Ibs. as standard 
for bagging and ties. Investigation 
disclosed these varied in weight from 
17 to 30 Ibs. and compress patching 
from 4 to 12 lbs. per bale. Alabama 
also making active warfare on incor- 
rect scales. State’s last crop was 
1,356,088 bales; 1,098,431 bales were 
incorrectly weighed with 61% of er- 
rors against customer. 

Well-defined tendency to making 
fine filament rayon and consequently a 
warmer fabric is apparent. German 
firm, according to Commerce Depart- 
mant advices, reported to have discov- 
ered new process for producing this 
result. Advised in this connection that 
La Soie de Chatillon, second largest 
Italian rayon company, with capital 
of 150,000,000 lire, will bring out two 
staples in near future: “Seris” of 
cotton staple, and “Chatilaine” of 
woolen staple, for mixing with cotton 
and wool respectively. Remarkable 
degree of warmth claimed for 
“Seris. 





student body, Lendell L. Rudolph of 
Taunton gave a finely prepared paper 
upon the history of rayon and the 
prominence it has now attained in the 
textile industry. He said that though 
long known, rayon, which he referred 
to as near-silk, has become one of the 
three most important textiles in the 
world, its use having been greatly in- 
creased within the past few years. 
The prediction of some that it would 
in time replace cotton he said he 
doubted, being founded on _ good 
ground though he admitted that it had 
replaced cotton in many things. He 
spoke of it as outlasting both silk and 
cotton when properly cared for and 
warned against handling it roughly 
when wet. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Hotel McAlpin, New 


York, June 9-15, 1926. 


American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists, Fourth Annual 
Outing, Merrimac Valley Country Club, Methuen, Mass., June 11, 1926. 

American Society for Testing Materials, Annual Meeting, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 21-25. 1926. 

National Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., June 10, 11 and 12, 1926. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, Annual Meeting, Atlanta- 
3iltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., June 21 and 22, 1926. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina 20th Annual Con- 
vention, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., June 25-26, 1926. 

Southern Textile Association, Summer Meeting, Tybee Beach, Ga., July 


16 and 17, 1926. 


Second Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York City, 


Sept. 26-Oct. 6, 1926. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1-6, 1926. 


Cotton Stands Less Satisfactory 
Than Year Ago 


Boston, Mass.—The acreage planted 
to cotton this year will probably be 
nearly as large as it was last year un- 
less it is reduced by abandonment due 
to poor stands, according to the Cot- 
ton Service of the Merchants National 
Bank of this city. Stands are irreg- 
ular, being poor to fair over a large 
part of the belt, but excellent in some 
sections. They average only fair, 
which is much less satisfactory than a 
year ago. 

The crop averages about two weeks 
behind a normal state of advancement. 
About 85% of the total acreage is 
planted and over 50% is up to a stand. 
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Temperatures above normal are 
needed to make up for the cold 
weather earlier in the spring and t 
hasten the development of the crop s 
that it will reach maturity at a norma! 
time and thus avoid the risk of weeyi! 
and early frost damage. 

Present prospects are that initial in 
festation of the boll weevil will 
light, says the Merchants Bank. Thi 
statement is based on the light emerg 
ence to the middle of May, the cold 
weather during the past winter, an 
the relatively small number enterin 
hibernation last fall over large se 
tions of the belt as a result of the u 
usually dry weather last season. 


Clemson Graduation 





Twenty-Eight Students Complete 
Textile Courses 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C.—Thi 
textile department of Clemson Co 
lege, S. C., at its thirtieth commenc: 
ment on June 1 graduated 28 student 
in its various textile courses, includ 
ing eight students in textile enginee: 
ing and twelve students in textile in 
dustrial education. The textile de 
partment has had a good year. Some 
members of the faculty are planning 
visits of ten days or two weeks to 
various cotton mills during the sum- 

mer vacation. 


Manufacturers of textile machiner) 
have donated several pieces of new 
equipment to the textile department 
and this new machinery will be put 
into service at the opening of the next 
session. 

The medal offered by the National 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association to 
the student standing highest in the 
graduating class of the textile de- 
partment was awarded to Joe Hardin 
Sanders of Chester, S. C. Presenta- 
tion of the medal was made by Ralph 
Ramseur of Newry, S. C., vice-presi- 
dent, and assistant treasurer of Court 
ney Mfg. Co., and secretary of Issa 
queena Mills. 


Names of students who were grad- 
uated from Clemson College in the 
textile engineering and textile indus- 
trial education courses are as follows: 

Textile Engineering 

John Preston Batson, Greenville; 
James Arthur Boyd, Laurens; Ernest 
Willoughby Carpenter, Jr., Green 
ville; David Earl Carter, Clinton; 
George Warren Gignilliat, Seneca; 
Charles Adolphus New, Greenville; 
Joe Hardin Sanders, Chester; Walte: 
Herman Taylor, Laurens. 


Textile Industrial Education 

James McDow Darby, Sand 
Springs; William Robert Elliott, Jr.. 
Winnsboro; Joel Alexander Fewell 
Rock Hill; Frederick Swain Gilmer 
Anderson; Samuel Herbert Hendrix, 
Lexington; Robert Hervey Hope 
Rock Hill; Thomas Gilbert Jackson 
Florence ; Ko Chia Li, Mukden, China : 
Eugene Little McCormac, Dillon: 
Lester Allen Porter, Springfield; Joe 
Major Pruitt, Starr; Lloyd Gignilliat 
Trimmier, Spartanburg. 
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A Glimpse Into the Future of Rayon 


improvement in Quality Must Continue—Evolution of Women’s Apparel Favors Rayon—Some Errors in Popular 
Beliefs—Research Combinations—Standardized Machinery—Great Populations Have Not Yet Begun 
to Use Rayon—Future Based on Quality and Price 


By Dr. Alfred Perl* 


; HE head of the largest firm of 
rayon manufacturers in the 


world, when asked about the 
future of rayon some time ago 

said that prophecy was notoriously 
langerous. As in every matter, this 
saying applies to a still larger extent 
to questions of economic and social 
life. It would certainly be a very 
narrow-minded point of view to look 
upon rayon as a product or raw ma- 
terial of a passing fancy or fashion. 
(he question of wearing apparel is in 
our day a very important factor of 
our economic system and of the aver- 
age man’s annual budget, and consid- 
ering that the part of an average man’s 
income spent yearly on wearing ap- 
parel for his family and himself is 
increasing from year to year, we must 
look upon the question of rayon from 
a much broader point of view. 

Looking back to the first beginnings 
of this industry, the fibre, then called 
artificial silk and for the first time 
exhibited at the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1889, was meant and 
used as a cheaper substitute for 
natural silk. It is more than 100 
years ago that the high cost of natural 
silk induced the eminent French scien- 
tist Reaumur to make the suggestion 
that one of the foremost necessities 
for the activities of science was the 
replacement by scientific means and 
technical devices of natural silk by an 
artificial product. This dream came 
true at the end of the last century. 
Slowly the use of rayon developed and 
after many set-backs in each partic- 
ular use, the quantities of rayon em- 
ployed for different goods have been 
increasing from year to year. 

Improvement in Quality 

Looking for the reason, the first 
explanation for this is that the quality 
of the material has improved from 
year to year. Each field of applica- 
tion, having its own particular re- 
quirements, demands certain qualities 
of the fibre and by thorough scientific 
research one by one these qualities 
have been attained. Another reason 
tor the development of rayon and the 
increase of its consumption lies in 
the economic fact that every country 
tries to become as much as possible in- 
dependent of imports from foreign 
countries; and the majority of eco- 
nomic units, that is to say countries, 
are protecting their economic life by 
tariffs. Rayon can be produced out 
ot raw material found and manufac- 
tured in these countries and it is cer- 
tainly interesting to note that in some 
ountries where some of the raw ma- 
terials are missing, an extremely low 
‘ost of labor equalizes the disadvan- 
tage caused by having to import some 
of the raw materials. 


* Managing director, Oscar Kohorn & Co., 
lilders of artificial silk machinery, Chemnitz, 
Saxony and Vienna, Austria. 





Another point which helped the de 
velopment of rayon was the war. 
During this time certain countries 
were barred from the import of tex- 
tile materials not produced by them- 
selves, while other countries found a 
better use for certain textile materials 
and replaced part of them by rayon. 


But all these conditions together 
would not have been sufficient to pro- 
duce the rayon development of the 
present time. The whole economic 
system changed during the last 15 to 
20 years. Comparing the present 
dress, especially of the female part of 
the population of any country, with 
the fashion and dresses some 20 years 
ago, we must admit that the develop- 
ment of feminine apparel has been 
most rational and much more rational 
than the development of wearing ap- 
parel for men. By decreasing the 
weight and volume of women’s dress, 
it was a natural consequence that finer 
material had to be used. By further 
developing the economic independence 
of the female part of the population, 
a much larger proportion of her funds 
was spent by the modern working and 
wage earning woman for her dress 
than heretofore. Only 20 years ago 
the very considerable industrial popu- 
lation of England working in textile 
mills was dressed with woolen stock- 
ings and woolen underwear, and wore 
black woolen shawls and wooden clogs 
for the working days dress. Just as 
the tattoo of these wooden clogs along 
the pavements in the early morning 
hours and during the hours returning 
from the work is a matter of the past, 
just as much is the dress described 
above only a historic reminiscence. 
Searcely one in that population will be 
found today without rayon stockings, 
not to speak of other underwear or 
apparel of rayon. 


Interesting economic statistics pub- 
lished about two years ago in the 
United States shows that 81.60% of 
everything spent in the household is 
spent by women. Even considering 
the large part of the proportion spent 
for household and food purposes, it 
is still a fact that in every stage of 
life the cost of the dresses of the 
female part of the family is much 
above and often many times above the 
cost of dressing for the male part. 


Erroneous Ideas 


All these factors together, however, 
have not prevented certain ideas, 
partly wrong and partly right, to be 
held by the general public on the wear- 
ing qualities of rayon, and one of the 
most important points for further de- 
velopment for the use of rayon will be 
that these wrong adverse opinions 
must disappear. Some educational 
work will have to be done by the 


rayon producing industry in this re- 
spect. Considering the fact that most 
of the washing and cleaning in nearly 
all countries is now done in public 
laundries, it certainly would seem com- 
mendable that a world wide campaign 
should be started by rayon producers 
to educate not only the public, but in 
the first place the laundries, how to 
treat material manufactured of rayon. 
It further would be advisable to edu- 
cate the consumer to understand 
finally that rayon is a textile matertal 
with well defined intrinsic qualities, in 
some respects entirely different from 
other textile fibres, and that it is fool- 
ish to expect a durability from rayon 
which might be expected from other 
fibres. If it is impossible to obtain 
great durability 
count of its intrinsic characteristics, 
nevertheless there are other qualities 
as for instance: shine, luster, feel, and 
softness, which cannot be obtained in 
the same degree from other textile 


from rayon on ac- 


fibres as from rayon. 

The greatest draw-back for rayon 
at present is the decrease in strength 
in the wet state, and it should be the 
first aim of rayon manufacturers to do 
with this disadvantage. The 
organizations and 


away 
most important 
corporations are working hard on this 
problem. Unfortunately the smaller 
corporations have not the scientific and 
research organization to go into this 
matter. They are producing as good 
rayon as they can, but they cannot 
afford to work on improvements and 
thev are bound to sell their products to 
any buyer who offers himself. These 
last two points have rather dangerous 
possibilities. Such small producers 
ought to combine to prevent their 
products being sold to the wrong party 
for the wrong purpose because such 
use may discredit the whole trade and 
certainly stands in the way of further 
developments. Further, these small 
producers should combine to form cen- 
tralized research organizations, the 
financial upkeep of which would not 
be a burden if proportioned among the 
members of such an organization. 
Nothing can harm the future of the 
fibre so much as even small percent- 
ages of its products not coming up to 
the expectation of the public. The at- 
tention for the immediate future of 
the rayon industry should therefore be 
directed toward the two educational 
aims mentioned above, and toward the 
general improvement of its products. 
Advantage of Stability 
Economic developments of the next 
few years will certainly force many 
of the textile manufacturers not using 
rayon at present to turn to this fibre. 
The possibility of producing this raw 
material in every country, and further 


more the absolute absence of any 
speculative momentum in rayon, will 
be a great inducement for every manu- 
facturer. The losses experienced in 
the last few years with natural silk 
and wool are certainly impossible with 
a man-made fibre like rayon. 

\nother point in favor of rayon is 
that its production is more or less 
independent of any climatic influence 
or catastrophe. Bad crops, as in cot- 
ton, or bad years, as in silk, are cer 
tainly matters impossible in rayon. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
the details of manufacture of rayon 
have been up to now more or less 
The industry has 
been standardized as regards methods 
and devices like machinery and ap- 
paratus only during the last few years, 
and many manufacturers have been 
forced to devote considerable amounts 
of time to developing mechanical de- 
vices and machinery, instead of de- 
voting all their time to the develop- 
ment and the improvement of the 
quality of the fibre and its commercial 
distribution, because they simply did 
not have the opportunity to buy stand- 
ardized machinery which had been ap- 
proved of generally. This has also 


clothed in secrecy. 


changed during the last few 
Just as the cotton spinner would never 
dream of building his own machinery, 


years. 


so it is easy now for the rayon manu 
iacturer to buy well tried and stand 
ardized machinery. 

It is further a well known fact that 
many have sustained 
heavy financial losses in starting the 
manufacture of rayon. Most of these 
organizations believed in so-called in- 
ventors, many of whom had scarcely 
had any experience in the manufac- 
ture of rayon on a large scale and who 
had never been in any mill producing 
rayon on an up-to-date commercial 
Most of these inventors claim- 
ed to possess their own 
Such ventures must end with failure, 
thus preventing serious and legitimate 
from starting the 
manufacture of this fibre. 


corporations 


scale. 


processes. 


users of rayon 


Great Potentialities 


The future of rayon will be different 
in countries with different economic 
conditions, but in all of them the de- 
rayon and an output 
many times bigger than the present 
cannot be stopped by anything. Some 
people consider the present output al- 
ready excessive, but if the proportion 
between rayon on one hand and all the 
other textiles on the other hand 
(which is for 1925 1.15% to 
98.850 ) should only double in favor 
of rayon, the present output of rayon 
would have to be doubled. The pro- 
portion of rayon to cotton is 1:80. If 
rayon continues its success in mixed 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Philadelphia Textile School Commencement 


Graduation Exercises Followed by Field Day—Annual Banquet 
Celebrates Twenty-Fifth Anniversary—The “Cruise” a Big 
Its Own Against Golf—Full List of Diploma 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE Philadelphia Textile 

School brought its year to 

an official close by the pre- 

senting of diplomas and hold- 
ing of a two-day program of exer- 
cises in connection with the change 
in status of many of its young men 
irom undergraduates to membership 
in the alumni of this venerated insti- 
tution. 


An especially attractive celebration 
was held at the school, Broad & Pine 
Sts., June 3, followed by a field day, 
better known to old grads as the 
“Cruise,” and the annual banquet at 


the Manufacturers’ Club, Friday 
evening. This was a fitting climax 
to these exercises, speakers of 


national prominence addressing the 
graduates, alumni and a large group 
of their friends at one of the largest 
gatherings ever held under the aus- 
pices of the school. 


An event which can only be cele- 
brated four times in a century is 
usually of more than passing im- 
portance and this proved to be true 
of the celebration of the 25th an- 
niversary of the Alumni Association. 
This organization is composed of 
graduates of the school from its very 
beginning, including those from all 
intervening classes down to the 1926 
members, who became eligible to 
membership immediately after re- 
ceiving their diplomas. 

The 1926 celebration commemorated 
the 25th year of the formation of 
this organization and marking as it 
did the ending of the first quarter 
of a century of service and good fel- 
lowship, officers and various com- 
mittees endeavored to make this 
year’s events especially interesting 
and attractive. The consensus of 
opinion at the close of the series of 
events Friday night was that their 
wishes in this respect had been en- 
tirely gratified. 


Luncheon at the School 


Thursday, June 3, luncheon was 
served in the school basement, being 
the opening event which gave the 
1926 grads their first opportunity of 
sitting in as equals with the elder 
alumni. The Alumni Association 
was organized January 27, 1902, and 
was incorporated June 6, 1907. Sev- 
eral of the officers and of those now 
serving on the various committees 
have held these offices during this 
entire period. 

Upon conclusion of the business of 
ittending to the material things of 
ife in the lunch hall, members con- 
eregated at their annual business 
meeting, which was held under the 
lirection of the president, Bradley C. 
Algeo, one of those who have held 
iffice in the Association during the 





entire twenty-five years of its exist- 
ence. 

Various committee chairmen were 
called upon to read annual reports 
and other officers of the Association 
delivered encouraging reports on 
progress made during the last year 
in placing the organization on a 
sound basis, with increasing member- 
ship. 

Papers were then presented by 
members, among them being “Some 
Textile Requirements of the Rubber 
Trade,” by Donald E. Dietz, class 
of 1917, now connected with the 
United States Rubber Co.; “Market- 
ing of Cotton Goods,” by Paul W. 
Youse, class 1925, and “Construction 
of Pile Carpets,” by. W. B. William- 
son, class of 1926. 

The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was read and a number 
of new suggestions for improvement 
in various fields of the Association’s 
activities were made, followed by a 
round table discussion. Reports of 
the various committee chairmen indi- 
cated an expansion of interest on the 
part of graduates and a widening of 
the scope of influence of the work 
of the organization. 


Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 


The annual exhibition of school 
work by the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, of which 
the Philadelphia Textile School is a 
part, was opened to the public on 
June 4 and this display will be avail- 
able for the public from 9 a. m. to 5 
p.m. (Sundays 1 to 5 p. m.) from this 
date until September 30. It was also 
announced there will be an exhibition 
of school work at the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition which was officially 
opened by Mayor Kendrick and other 
nationally prominent figures on May 
31. The textile exhibition is in the 
Palace of Education 
Economy. 


and Social 

On Friday the event looked for- 
ward to by the younger grads with 
keen anticipation and by older mem- 
bers with some misgivings as to pos- 
sible lame muscles the following day, 
was held at:‘the Manufacturers’ Coun- 
try Club at Oreland, Pa., which is 
located 14 miles north of Philadelphia. 

Officers in charge of the outing or 
“Cruise” felt there was a certain fit- 
ness in an association such as this hav- 
ing their annual day of play on the 
playground of the club composed of 
Philadelphia manufacturers, a consid- 
erable number of whom are them- 
selves engaged in the manufacture of 
textiles in this vicinity. This was 
especially noticeable last year when 
“the largest crew that had ever 
cruised with them,” came out to Ore- 


land. This number was bettered by 
a fair margin in attendance at the 
1926 “Cruise.” 


Efficient Committee Work 


Wm. J. Wall was chairman of this 
committee and he, with the able and 
efficient help of the other members of 
the Cruise Committee, made the day 
into what was voted the most enjoy- 
able outing so far held. Other mem- 
bers of this committee were Henry 
Harry Lonsdale, Harry C. 
Aberle and Milton Rosenau. Wm. C. 
Robb was chairman of the Menu Com- 
mittee, composed of Joseph E. Chap- 
patte and B. Kendall Archer. Mr. 
Robb was also chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and of the Nom- 
inations Committee. 


Legge, 


Henry Legge was head of the com- 
mittee in charge of procuring suitable 
trophies for winners of the sporting 
events, assisted by Harry Lonsdale. 
Willis Fleisher was congratulated for 
his management of details which made 
the banquet Friday night a huge suc- 
cess. Other workers on this com- 
mittee were Wm. J]. Maurer and Chas. 
E. Firth. 

Members and guests assembled at 
the where another 
group had efficiently provided auto- 
mobiles through the kindness of mem- 
bers of the Association to take all out 
to the attractive club of which John 
Fisler, Philadelphia textile manufac- 
turer, is the head. The ride from the 
center of the city through the White- 
marsh valley provided an auspicious 
opening for the day and proved to 
many to have been one of the most 
pleasant features. Arriving at the 
club at 10:30 a. m. all took advantage 
of the excellent facilities provided for 
sports of all kinds. 


Baseball Classic 


Although there were tennis, cards, 
indoor golf and just talk two events 
which proved to stimulate the major 
interest were the baseball game and 
the third annual play for the golf 
cup. The baseball game between the 
married and single men and the desire 
on the part of all to have their name 
engraved on the golf cup, donated 
three years ago, which has been won 
for the last two years by Marshall 
Moss of the class of 1914, attracted 
the largest gallery to these events. 


school at g a. m. 


The golf cup remains in possession 
of the association, being kept in a suit- 
able cabinet in the school, with names 
of the winner upon it. Competition 
is confined to members of the associa- 
tion and rules governing handicap play 
prevail. The size of the gallery follow- 
ing the play caused the official scorer 
to lose count for a time, making it 
impossible for the winner to be an- 


at Manufacturers Club—Alumni Association 
Success, Baseball More Than Holding 
and Certificate Awards 


nounced until the next issue of Tex- 
TILE Wor Lp. 

However, after all concerning golf 
and tennis is said and done the piece 
de resistance of the outing as usual 
was found in the baseball game be- 
tween the benedicts and the single 
men. Although there were at least 
half a dozen other attractions, all go- 
ing on at the same time, this event, 
which has legend and tradition to draw 
upon through many years, drew the 
largest audience and the most partisan 
orations on the part of the onlookers. 

Many said not a word when a golf- 
ing member made a hole in one or 
broke a club and one of the command- 
ments at the same time, but when 
“Doc” France credited an error when 
there was a shade of doubt on the 
matter, the welkins or something like 
that rang out from a thousand throats, 
more or less, and carryings-on un- 
heard of in a golf or tennis match 
gallery rent the air. 

Dr. France, even though promised 
immunity by both teams, refused to 
divulge the final and official score until 
next week when it will appear in these 
columns, being the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, or very nearly 
that at any rate. 


Banquet Friday Evening 

The 25th annual banquet was the 
concluding and formal event on the 
two-day program and formed a fitting 
climax to the celebration, being held 
in the auditorium of the Manufac- 
turers’ Club at Broad and Walnut Sts., 
Friday evening. The speakers were 
Colonel Irvin Leland Hunt, Quarter- 
master Corps, U. S. Army; Honorable 
George Wharton Pepper, senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, and Dr. John 
L. Davis of Oklahoma. 


Colonel Hunt gave an interesting 
account of the work the Quartermas- 
ter Corps has done since the World 
War in indexing the manufacturing 
capacity of this country for use in 
case of future wars in which we may 
become engaged, making confusion in 
such matters as were seen at the out- 
break of the last war impossible again. 

Attractive, useful and historically 
interesting souvenirs in the form of 
bronze paperweights were distributed, 
being an emblem of usefulness to take 
its place along with others presented 
in years past and which are now treas- 
ured by their possessors. 

On one side of the plaque was the 
likeness of President Bradley C. 
Algeo, who has been an untiring and 
worker for the association 
during 25 years and its continuous 
president during this quarter of a 
century. On the opposite side were 
the names of the first board of gov- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Canadian Woolen and Knit Goods Manufacturers Association 
Discuss Tariff Uncertainties 


ToroNTO, CANADA. 
cee the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Woolen and Knit 
Goods Manufacturers’ Association in 
Toronto on May 26, the president, 
Gordon Cockshutt, of Brantford, Ont., 
said in part: 

“Since we met together last year 
there has been a general election in 
which Canada unfortunately fell be 
tween two stools. If the country had 
spoken with a decisive voice either for 
a policy of free trade or a policy 
of full protection, industry could im- 
have laid its plans for 
the future. But the actual result 
leaves industry in Canada uncertain 
as to the fiscal policy which will be 
adopted from year to year, and the 
uncertainty makes it impossible for 
any constructive development. It is 
an uncertainty which is paralizing. 

“If the country had demanded that 
a policy of tariff for revenue only, 
which is actually free trade, be 
adopted, and it had been put into 
force, it would either have proved suc- 
cessful or conditions arising from it 
would have quickly provided the rem- 
edy, while if the policy of protection 
had been adopted and put into force 
its failure or success would have sta- 
bilized the fiscal policy of Canada for 
the next thirty years. 

“In spite of this uncertainty, Can- 
ada, having rich soil and undeveloped 
natural resources, has improved its 


mediately 


position during the year in many 
Unfortunately the woolen and 
knitting industry is one which, from 
its very nature, is the world over, de- 
pendent on tariff protection for its 
maintenance and expansion. Owing 
to the inadequacy of the tariff there 
have, during the past year, been no 
adequate financial returns for the en- 
ergy and courage displayed by the 
Canadians engaged in, and the Can- 
adian capital employed in our indus- 
trv. 

“Summarizing conditions during 
the last twelve months it may be said 
that so far as the woolen and worsted 
cloth mills are concerned, they have 
never faced more difficult times in all 
their history, while in the knitting sec- 
tion of the trade producing staples in 
contrast to fashion and novelty lines, 
the mills have not found business 
more satisfactory than in the preced- 
ing vear. 

“During the first three months of 
1926, Canada, because the reductions 
in tariff have brought the duties be- 
low the safety line, imported from 
Great Britain one and a quarter mil- 
lion square yards of worsted and 
serges more than she imported during 
the same three months in 1925. This 
is the more significant, as Australia, 
which has raised her duties to encour- 
age her own manufactures, imported 
from Great Britain in the same period 
in 1926 one and a quarter million 


ways. 


square yards less than she imported in 
1925. 

“There are a large number of cloth 
mills in Canada closed down or work- 
ing on part time. Those which are 
working are not obtaining a new dol- 
lar for cloth which cost them a dollar 
to make. This means that the ma- 
jority of operating mills are faced 
with the choice of either continuing to 
operate at a loss in the hope that con- 
ditions will shortly be better or incur 
the heavy losses and dispersion of 
their trained staff.” 


Protection Publicity 


J. L. Tarte, president of La Patrie, 
Montreal, was the chief speaker and 
guest of honor at the annual banquet. 
He spoke on “Your Industry and the 
Public” and as a newspaper man ex- 
plained the technique necessary to put 
their case for tariff protection for the 
textile industry fully before the peo- 
ple of Canada. 

That Canada was a fine sheep 
country was explained by George 
Telfer, Paris, Ont., director of the 
Canadian Cooperative Wool Growers, 
Ltd., who further added that there 
were 40,000 farmers growing sheep 
in the Dominion and there were no 
reasons why the production should 
not be increased from fifteen million 
to fifty million. 


W. W. Canham, Toronto, repre- 
senting the Dominion Wool Dealers’ 
Association, pointed out that the 
woolen and knitting industry was a 
large purchaser of soaps, oils and 
chemicals, mill supplies of afl kinds, 
paper boxes, articles made of leather, 
spare parts for machinery, raw wool, 
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and electrical equipment. No i: 
try lived to itself alone, he dec! 
and thousands of Canadians not 
nically included in the indust: 
pended on it for their livelihood 


Arthur Black, president 
Canadian Club of Clothing Des 
and vice-president of the In: 
tional Clothing Designers, exp 
that clothing for Canadian me: 
youths is not a copy of Ameri 
English styles, but is designed 
cially to meet conditions in | 


The size of the men’s clothing jn- 
dustry in Canada was describ 
C. B. Lowndes, President 
Associated Clothing Manufacturers 
of Canada, who said that it included 
153 factories, with a capital in 
of $30,000,000, and employing 0 
workers. The industry could 
creased in size and value to Canada 
because there were heavy importa- 
tions which were not necessary he 
only reason men’s clothing was 1m- 
ported into Canada was that the rat 
of wages paid in Canada in the trade 


was from two to two and a half 
times as much as the rate of wages 
paid in England. The preference 


which Canada granted to goods 
originating in England was a definite 
discrimination against Canadian labor. 

J. F. Craig, Mayor of Barrie, Ont., 
and president of the Retail Clothiers 
Association of Ontario, pointed out 
from his long experience the fine 
quality of clothing produced in Can- 
ada and declared that Canadian re- 
tailers were not supported by workers, 
executives, or shareholders in indus- 
tries in countries outside of Canada. 
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New Crop Doubt Chief Cotton Support 


| ncertainty on New Crop’s Volume and on Consuming Demand—Statistical Position Is Bearish—Mill Consump- 
tion Is Declining—Yarn Prices Trending Lower—Cloth Prices Out of Adjustment With Raw 


OWN to the present writing the cotton 
market has remained practically dead- 
locked for a long while. The markets 

for cotton goods have on the whole been weak 
and yarns have declined, but spot middling 
cotton at New York has held near the 19c 
level with remarkable persistence. There seems 
to be little doubt that if the new crop were 
left out of consideration and if the goods 
trade were well maintained, a price a little 
under 19¢ for middling cotton at New York 
would fairly discount the large crop of last 


season. 


Crop Damage vs. Dull Goods Trade 

The two “ifs” in the foregoing statement, 
however, should be carefully noted. The big 
questions concerning the future of the cotton 
market at present are, what will the new crop 
amount to? What will the demand for cotton 
turn out to be? Uncertainty as to the new 
crop is the outstanding feature in the specu- 
lative markets, and the weather has been the 
controlling factor most of the time during the 
past month. It seems probable that another 
month or so must elapse before any very defi- 
nite idea of the crop can be gained, but at pres- 
ent the situation lines up as follows. The crop 
is unquestionably nearly two weeks late. It 
is generally recognized that the lack of rain- 
fall in the southeastern section is becoming 
important enough to warrant some fear that 
the yield in that section may be materially re- 
duced. In general, the most important bull 
point concerning the new crop lies in the re- 
ports of irregular and poor stands. For one 
reason or another, germination has not been 
good in many areas, which makes it possible 
that the yield per acre may be reduced. Pri- 
vates estimates suggest only a minor reduction 
in acreage and that the condition (esti- 
mated at around 69%) is only a little under 
the ten-year average. It is generally agreed 
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Material—Charts Illustrate Position 


Textile World ‘Analyst 
An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. The statistical position of raw 


cotton is bearish. Doubt as to the new 
crop is all that sustains values. Weak- 
ness in the goods and yarn markets, 
however, probably offsets any damage 
to the crop yet in sight. 

2. Yarn prices are likely to go a little 
lower and the gray goods market, 
though fundamentally stronger than 
yarn, may also ease off soon. 

3. The cotton manufacturing industry 
badly needs and must have either higher 
yarn prices or lower raw cotton. The 
jJatter is more likely to occur. 


that well distributed moisture and warm 
weather could easily bring sufficient recovery 
to insure good yields, but it is obvious that the 
longer these favorable conditions are delayed, 
the more these difficulties become. 

Those who are optimistically inclined con- 
cerning the crop maintain that there is no 
reason to expect any serious damage. They 
point to the facts that the acreage is large, 
that conditions during the winter were favor- 
able, that fertilizer sales have been large, and 
that the weevil emergence does not suggest 
any great menace. 

Clearly the new crop is as yet a gam- 
ble. There is plenty of opportunity for 
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improvement and another large crop is 
easily possible. On the other hand, 
conditions have not been favorable this 
Spring and it is just as easily possible 
that a large acreage may be abandoned 
and the yield per acre on the balance 
be small. Our opinion (and it is only a 
guess) is that the known facts concern- 
ing acreage condition and weevil emer- 
gence throw the balance of probability 
in favor of a fairly large crop,—say one 
in the neighborhood of 1434 million 
bales. If anything approaching 15 mil- 
lion bales were to be produced, we feel 
that lower prices would result. This 
seems to be the most that can be said. 

As to the second “if,” it is clear that the 
goods trade is thoroughly unsatisfactory. In- 
dustrial conditions in England, the unfavor- 
able Spring season in this country, and the 
general recession in business here, have found 
marked expression in the small sales of cotton 
textiles and the weakness of the markets for 
those products. Undoubtedly the coming of 
warm weather will cause textile sales to pick 
up, and some of the buying which has been 
postponed thus far this spring will come out, 
but a considerable part of the expected 
spring business has been lost. This fact 
should go far toward offsetting the 
effects of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions on the new crop. 

In short, the market has recently been bal- 
ancing between the doubts as to the amount 
of the future supply and the certainty that 
demand will be curtailed. Thus it is logical 
enough that prices should have fluctuated 
rather narrowly. In our judgment it is still 
too early to make any confident prediction. 
We feel that the chances at present favor 
somewhat lower prices. 


The Statistical Position Is Bearish 


Certainly the statistical position continues to 
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1922 


1923. 1924 1925 


1926 


Fig. 1. MILL AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS OF COTTON COMPARED WITH MILL CONSUMPTION—Mill Consumption 


(excluding linters) adjusted for seasonal variation, three-months’ moving average; 


1921 = 100. Total Stocks—Stocks 


(excluding linters) on hand at end of month in consuming establishments and in public storage and at compresses; 


1921= 100. Mill Stocks—(excluding linters) on hand at end 
per cent mill stocks were of total in 1921 = 100. 


of month in consuming establishments; average 
(All of above data from the Dept. of Commerce.) 
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be rather bearish. The general visible supply 
at over 5,079,000 bales is about 27% larger 
than a year ago, while the world spinners’ tak- 
ings of American cotton are less than 3% 
larger. The reports from England indicate that 
the demand for cotton textiles is far below nor- 
mal production and England’s April exports of 
piece goods were very small,—much less than 
pre-war figures The coal strike there has made 
the fuel situation embarrassing and drastic cur- 
tailment is proposed. In this country the 
stocks are large in comparison with mill con- 
sumption and sharp curtailment is under way. 
The domestic situation is summed up in the 
following table (000 bales) : 


April,’26 March,’26 April, ’25 


re 1,610 1,610 1,556 
REE: cn <5 Lyin ks wew 16,086 16,086 13,777 
OO ee 278 244 269 

Total supply........ 17,974 17,941 15,602 
Consumption to date.. 4,894 4,319 4,669 
oe er eee 7,023 6,506 7,440 

Total distribution... 11,917 10,825 12,109 
Total available supply. 6.057 7,116 3,493 
Monthly average avail- 

able to August 1.... 2.019 1,779 1,164 


Thus it is apparent that at the end of April 
there was an indicated supply of raw cotton in 
this country sufficient to allow consumption and 
exports totaling approximately 2,019,000 bales 
in each of the three months remaining in the 
current season. This is the largest available 
supply which has existed in any month for a 
long while. The figure has increased steadily 
since last December. Obviously a very large 
domestic carryover is indicated. 


Mill Consumption Declining and 
Small Compared with Stocks 


The outstanding fact revealed in the first 
chart is that the trend of cotton mill consump- 
tion has at last turned downward. The figure 
for April was 575,799 bales, which compares 
with 634,593 bales in March and 597,104 bales 
in April, 1925. The April decline was 
greater than the usual seasonal varia- 
tion and, accordingly, our adjusted in- 
dex for that month was down. Clearly 
March represents the peak of the 1925 
upswing in cotton mill activity and the 
pronounced current trend toward cur- 
tailment makes it certain that the con- 
sumption curve will trend downward 
sharply in May. 

The stocks of raw cotton in warehouses 
and mills declined as usual at this time of year. 
They are much larger, however, than at the 
end of April in any recent year. 


Yarn Prices Trend Lower 


Cotton yarn prices have continued their 
steady decline as measured by the TExTILE 
Wortp’s monthly price averages, and have 
fallen nearly to the lowest point reached in 
1922. This is in accord with the forecast made 
by our yarn barometer (see Fig. 2). 

There are two points of note in this barom- 
eter. In the first place, the trend of the barom- 
eter line considered alone is often significant. 
This line is designed to indicate the movement 
of demand for yarn, and its course should, 
therefore, be significant. It will be observed 
that following a period of dullness during 
which the barometer line has remained nearly 
level, it has turned downward. 
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1922 '923 
Fig. 2. 


1924 1925 1926 


COTTON YARN BAROMETER—Cotton Yarn Price—TEXTILE WORLD Index. 
Spindle Hrs—Three-month moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 


Yarn Barometer— 


Based on orders for cotton cloth. Average of recent years = 100 for all indexes. 


In the second place, the relation between 
the barometer line and the curve of spindle 
activity is important, spindle activity being 
taken to represent the trend of yarn supply. 
From this point of view we note that since 
August last, spindle activity has been in excess 
of the demand curve and it may be concluded 
that there has been an increasing tendency for 
supply to outrun demand. 

The conclusion is that the supply of 
yarn now exceeds the demand and that 
there is no sign of any material correc- 
tion of the situation. Consequently it is 
likely to last for two or three months at 
least. Meanwhile yarn prices will con- 
tinue weak. No material advances are to 
be expected aside from the possibility of a lit- 
tle seasonal recovery in July. 


Gray goods have also steadily fallen in price 
and the Trextrt—E Wortp monthly index is 
back to the levels that prevailed in the Fall of 
1921. The orders for gray yardage of fin- 
ished goods have declined, and the average 
wholesale dry goods sales in the country 
have been decreasing and in April were con- 
siderably under a year ago. While gray 
goods are relatively lower than yarn 
and, therefore, should hold up better in 
price, it seems probable that a little fur- 
ther decline will occur during the next 
thirty days. 


Yarn Prices Out of Adjustment with 
Raw Cotton 

The most notable point about the trend of 

prices, as illustrated in the third chart, is the 

relatively sharp decline in cotton yarns. The 

TExTILE Wortp index is practically at the 

low point reached in early 1922. This re- 


NUMBERS 


INDEX 


sults in a decreased margin between 
yarn and raw cotton, figured on a re- 
placement basis. We estimate that the 
margin is about the same as in April 
and May, 1922, and it is certainly below 
a profitable level. 

As there is little likelihood of higher yarn 
prices, the conclusion seems to follow that 
cheaper raw material must come. A large 
curtailment in yarn production appears to be 
certain as a result of the unfavorable margins 
now existing, and this will reduce the demand 
for raw cotton. 

In our judgment conditions in cotton manu- 
facturing will not become satisfactory until 
prices have reached some such relationship as 
existed at the end of 1921. It will be noted 
that at that time the curve of cloth prices was 
highest and raw cotton lowest, with yarn in 
between. At that time, however, cloth prices 
were probably higher than necessary to yield 
an adequate profit and consequently under 
present circumstances it is hardly to be hoped 
that cloth will attain such a position as existed 
in the earlier period. With present and pros- 
pective price levels, however, it is clear that 
the index numbers shown in the chart must 
develop some such relationships and spreads 
as those indicated, if the industry is to become 
generally profitable. Either yarn prices 
must go up or raw cotton prices must 
come down, or both changes must 
occur. There seems to be the best 
chance that readjustment will be ef- 
fected through further reduction in the 
raw material. 

In this connection it is pertinenc to observe 
that raw cotton is now a little above a normal 
relation with prices both of wool and silk. 
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1924 1925 1926 


TEXTILE WORLD INDEX NUMBERS—Average 1921-1925 = 100. 
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Georgia Cotton Manufacturers 
Plan Important Meeting 


\TLANTA, Ga.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia, which will be 
held at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel on 
Monday and Tuesday, June 21 and 22, 
promises to be the most important 
ever held by the organization, ac- 
cording to officials now working on 
the program. 

Among the things which will come 

for discussion are business cond! 
tions, employe relations, insurance, 
marketing, advertising and many 
cther items of vital interest to the 
industry at this time. The associa- 
tion’s executives expect that a great 
leal of real constructive work will be 
accomplished for the textile industry 
of the State. 


Interest in and attendance upon the 
meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia are expected 
to be greatly stimulated by the meet- 
ing of the Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion in April and the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association in May, which 
brought to a focus many of the prob- 
lems before the industry. 

It is expected that nearly every 
mill in the State will be represented 
at the convention. 


* * * 


New Bedford Textile Alumni 
Meet on June 5 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The annual 
meeting of the alumni of the New 
3edford Textile School is scheduled 
to be held at Perry’s Grove June 5, 
the affair this year being preceded by 
a clambake. It is planned to make 
the meeting an annual event on the 
textile school calendar. More than 
100 graduates from all parts of New 
England are expected to attend, 
along with this year’s graduation 
Frank Holden is chairman of 
the committee in charge of the 
arrangements. 

* * * 


class. 


World Spinning Machinery on 
American Cotton Only 20% 
Satisfactory 


loston, Mass. Approximately 80% 
of the cotton spinning industry of the 

ld running on American cotton is 
in a more or less unsatisfactory con- 
dition and only 20% of it is enjoy- 
reasonably satisfactory business, 
according to cabled advices to the Cot- 
ton Service Bureau of the Merchants 
National Bank of this city. The coun- 
tries in which cotton trade conditions 
are unsatisfactory include the United 
tes, England, Germany, Italy, 
C-echo-Slovakia and Austria. The 
countries in which cotton trade is good 


in-lude France, Poland, Hungary, 
Jeoan and Canada. 
n this country, many manufac- 


turers, particularly in the South, have 
reduced operations sharply during this 
month in consequence of their inabil- 
ity to sell their full output on a profit- 
able basis. The unsatisfactory state 
of the cloth market has been shown 
by more or less continuous declines 
in cloth prices and contraction of mill 
margin during the last three months. 

In England, spinners of American 
cotton closed their mills all of last 
week on account of poor business, 
and now a complete stoppage of all 
the spinning and weaving mills of 
Lancashire is threatened as a result of 
the general strike. English spinners 
have only ten days’ supply of cotton 
in their warehouses. 

In Germany, the cotton spinning 
industry has been involved in the gen- 
eral business depression of the coun- 
try for several months and is not yet 
recovering, says the Merchants Bank. 
In Italy, the cotton industry was high- 
ly prosperous up to about two or 
three months ago, but it is now re- 
ported that the cloth trade there is 
unsatisfactory and that many mills are 
accumulating goods. 

In France, the cotton industry has 
been stimulated by inflation consequent 
on the depreciation of the franc. In 
Japan, cotton manufacturers have con- 
tinued to enjoy good business largely 
through their ability to undersell other 
countries in the far eastern markets. 
In both France and Japan, the cotton 
mills are still running practically full. 

: oe 


Mill Buys Farmers’ Wool Pool 


in Tennessee 
LEBANON, TENN. R. P. Brian of 
the Springfield (Tenn.) Woolen Mills 


Cotton Markets: 
sentiment improves; 


goods. 


Wool Markets: 





purchased the entire offering of the 
tarmers’ wool pool for $8,544.73, the 
amount being 20,768 Ibs. Prices paid 


were classified as follows: Clear, 
41% c; light burry, 38'%c; hard burry, 
22'%c; lambs wool, 38c. The wool 
was bought by Mr. Brian over a 


field of six bidders. 


* * * 


Proposed Insurance Changes in 
Georgia 

ATLANTA, GA.—Compensation  in- 
surance is still a live issue with the 
Georgia cotton mill men. The Na- 
tional Council on Compensation In- 
surance has refused to accept the de- 
cision of Insurance Commissioner 
William A. Wright, ordering a reduc- 
tion in overhead charges for com- 
pensation insurance, and has prepared 
a new schedule and rating plan which 
absolutely ignores the Insurance Com 
missioner’s decision and 
new hearing on the case. 


asks for a 


Following are some of the rate 
changes asked for: 
Cord and twine from.. 56 base to 1.37 ba 
Yarn and thread from.. — 56 base to 88 base 
Cordage, rope and twine . 1.08 base to 1.22 base 
Cotton spinning and weaving 56 base to 
Webbing and tape.. 39 base to 
Knit goods 85 base to 
BEOOOEY THOM. 6650s ccscceveseve 23 base to 


increase in the base 
rate is in the case of cord and twine, 
where an increase of 81 is asked and 
the lowest is in the case of hosiery, 
where an increase of 3 is asked, 


The highest 


The average for the entire textile 
group, however, represents an _ in- 
crease in the base amounting to 22.7%. 

The request for a new hearing has 
been granted, but it is not expected 


that the date will be set before July. 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Dullness general, though gray goods 
extension of 

through July and August likely; polka dots dominate wash 


Yarns trend lower, though decreased production 
helps; cotton news meaningless. 


The movement to make fabric identifica- 
tion to the consumer possible is taking form in women’s wear 
circles and makers of branded goods are interested in several 


southern curtailment 


of the newer ways of making this effective. General business 
is quiet. Men’s wear mills are trying all means for stimulating 
business, but hope to delay the start of the spring, 1927, season. 
More active demand for worsted yarns from knitters while 


weavers continue unimproved, taking only spot lots. 


Knit Goods Markets: 


fashioned prices. 


Silk Markets: 





Slight improvement in seamless 
hosiery generally, but buying is all close; no news yet on full 
Underwear dull. 
great importance to outerwear industry. 


Business slows up in broadsilks just before 
and after holidays but volume holds up in satisfactory manner. 
Cutting up trade buying from hand to mouth but quantities 
are large. Crepes in the heavier qualities, satins and crepe-de- 
Chine, being taken for summer season. 
colors wanted and black and navy are dead. Some large mills 
cut production additionally but trade as a whole appears to 
be working more confidently. Raw silk steady to firm. 


Two-sweater vogue of 


Whites and lighter 











Takings of Cotton by British 
Spinners Decrease 

WasHincton, D, C.—The takings 
of American cotton by 
ners during the four 
\pril 30 amounted to 


British spin 
weeks ending 
132,000 bales, 
according to a report of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association, received by the 
Department of Commerce. The tak 
ings of the previous four-week period 
amounted to 164,000 bales and the tak- 
ings for the 39 weeks of the 1925-26 
season were 1,626,000 bales against 
1,705,000 bales for the corresponding 
39 weeks of last season. 


Imports of American cotton during 
the four-week amounted to 


130,000 157,000 


period 
against bales 
for the previous four weeks and the 
total imports of American cotton fo1 


bales 


the 39 weeks of the season amounted 
to 1,948,000 bales against 2,371,000 
bales for the corresponding period ot 


last season. 


Che stocks of American cottot at 
the British ports on April 30 amounted 
to 614,000 bales against 624,000 bales 
at the end of March and 801,000 bales 
at the end of April, 1925. American 
cotton afloat for British ports at the 
end of April amounted to 92,000 bale 
against 90,000 bales at the end ot 
April, 1925. 

The stocks of all cotton at the end 
of April amounted to 908,000 bales; 
at the end of March, 923,000 bales; 
and at the end of April, 1925, 1,025,- 
000 bales. Cotton of all kinds afloat 
for British ports at the end of April 
amounted to 181,000 bales compared 
with 176,000 bales at the end of April, 
1925. 

* * * 


States That N. C. Textile Wages 
Are Higher Than Those of 
Massachusetts 

Rateicn, N. C.—On an average, 
textile workers in North Carolina re- 
ceive as much wages as workers in 
Massachusetts textile mills, according 
to Frank D. Grist, State Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Printing, who has 
just completed a wage survey cover- 
ing the textile industries of the two 
States. 


workers in the South,” 
said Mr. Grist, “really make more 
than those in the North, when the 
facts are taken into consideration with 
regard to the high cost of living and 
climatic conditions in New England.” 


“Textile 


On the basis of wages paid mill 
workers in this State last year, the 
adult workers received, on an average, 
an approximate salary of $20 per 
week, while in Massachusetts, on an 
average, the adult worker received 
$19.19 per week, according to Mr. 
Grist, who stated that his figures were 
based on reports from 14 cities in 
Massachusetts. 
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Kenneth Gant has succeeded T. Nor 
Webb as president of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Webb re- 
ened in order that he might devote all 
i | time to the Belle Vue Mfg. Co 
Hillsboro, N. C., of which he is treas- 


Among the prominent yarn men attend- 
funeral services of William 
D’Olier, founder of the firm of Frank- 
lin D’Olier & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, held 
m Memorial Day, at Burlington, N. J., 
were S. M. D. Clapper, of Cannon Mills, 
Inc., who was formerly a member of 
the D’Olier company, and Winthrop Min- 
cher, New York state representative for 
Franklin D’Olier & Co., Inc. They had 
been on an outing trip in the mountains 
over the holidays and made a rapid trip 
to Philadelphia in order to attend the 


services. 


ing the 


Sidney Worms, president of the 
Franklin Knitting Mills, New York, 
will sail for Europe on the S. S. Olym- 
pic June 19. He will be accompanied 
by William Sirota, who is in charge of 
the buying for the Westminster, Ltd., 
division of the Franklin Knitting Mills 
The trip, which will be of eight or nine 
weeks’ duration, will be purely a_busi- 
ness trip. 


Duffy, president and treas- 
urer of the George E. Duffy Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., Mrs. Duffy and their 
daughter, Miss Gladys Duffy, have re- 
turned from a European trip of several 
months. 


George E. 


Charles S. Holden, president of the 
Holden Knitting Co., Worcester, Mass., 
announces that he will be a candidate 
for renomination as state senator from 
the 2d Worcester district by the Repub- 
licans. 


president of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co., and family, 
will take possession of their summer 
home at Bar Harbor, Me., about July 1. 


Parker Corning, 


J. L. Bowman, president and treasurer 
of the Brownsville (Ore.) Woolen 
Mills, was host at a banquet to employes 
of the company and branch managers of 
the retail stores Monday evening, May 
17. Walter Holt, manager of the Port- 
land store of this company, was toast- 
master. 


W. D. Mahoney, vice president of the 
Hope Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
returned from a pleasure trip to Europe. 


Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer of 
the Pacific’ Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
sailed for Europe recently on the S. S. 
Olympic. 


Edward A. Bigelow, treasurer and 
manager of the Hopeville Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., Mrs. Bigelow, and 
their daughter, Catherine, returned this 
week from a two months’ European 
trip 


D. I. Devoe, 
Plain (N. Y.) 
ing several 


N. Y. 


treasurer of the Fort 
Knitting Co., is spend- 
weeks at Clifton Springs, 


Robert H. Coe, treasurer of the Jef- 
is on a trip 


ferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., 


several 


to Oregon. He will be 
weeks. 


away 


F. C. Huyck, of F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Rensselaer, N. Y., is now occupying his 
summer home at Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


E. O. Hull, secretary of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., Rock Hill, 
S. C., has been appointed assistant 


treasurer of the company also. 


John M. McLeod of F. H. McLeod 
& Sons, Glasgow, Scotland, has been in 
this country for his usual spring visit 
with his numerous American friends 
in carpet manufacturing circles, spend- 
ing several days of last week calling 
upon the trade in Philadelphia. 


The willof Dr. Jesse F. Cleveland, for- 
mer president of the Tucapau (S. C.) 
Mills, who died at his home in Spartan- 
burg a few weeks ago, provides that his 
estate of over $1,500,000 shall be divided 
equally between his four sons, John Z., 
Robert B., Arthur F., and Conrad P. 


Cleveland. 


E. Quittner, Roosevelt Worsted Mills, 
Philadelphia, tied for the medal in the 
qualifying round for club championship 
of the Old York Road Country Club 
played last week. “Eggs”, as Mr. Quit- 
tner is popularly known, made a score 


of 74. 


Noel Buckley of the firm of Edmund 
Buckley & Co., Liverpool, England, one 
of the largest carpet wool brokers in 
that country, has been in the United 
States for his annual visit, to the 
American trade, having visited his 
numerous Philadelphia friends on Chest- 
nut St., during the past week. 


John B. Syme, clerk of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and family, will pass the summer 
at Falmouth, Mass., where they are hav- 
ing a new house erected. 


G. W. Fry, president of the West 
Texas Utilities Co., spent several days 
in Greenville, S. C., last week, securing 
information relative to the possible 
establishment of cotton mills in western 
Texas. Mr. Fry came to Greenville as 
the representative of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 


J. Wood Platt, Platt Bros., Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, on May 31, succeeded where 
he had failed on nine previous attempts 
when he won the Memorial tournament, 
the annual golf classic held at the Phila- 
delphia Cricket Club. He made a score 
of 148 strokes for the 36 holes, thereby 
winning the J. H. Patterson Memorial 
cup. 


Frank E. Colesworthy, purchasing 
agent of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected president of the Worcester 
County Purchasing Agents’ Association. 


I. B. Donaldson has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the plant of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y. He has been succeeded by 
Joseph Coyle. 


T. N. Reeves, superintendent of the 
Red River Cotton Mills, Carhartt, S. C., 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


$$ 
THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Amos G. Maddox, who last year re- 
signed as superintendent of the Linwood 
Mill of Whitin Bros., Inc., Whitinsville, 
Mass., after 26 years of service, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Mo- 
hawk Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y., 
where he began his duties on June 1. 


Arthur C. Varnum, superintendent of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., and Mrs. Varnum, have returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to Lexington and 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sam Hunter, overseer of weaving at 
the Red River Cotton Mills, Carhartt, 
S. C., has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of that plant. 


S. Jared Mowrey, former superintend- 
ent of the Southbridge (Mass.) Print- 
ing Co., has accepted a position as divi- 
sional superintendent at the Arnold Print 
Works, Inc., North Adams, Mass. 


A. A. Thurlow, superintendent of the 
Apex Knitting Co., Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont., 
Canada, has resigned to accept a position 
in the silk department of the Eaton 
Knitting Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Gilbert Bell has succeeded + William 
Ferrier as superintendent of the Turner’s 
Falls (Mass.) branch of the Griswold- 
ville (Mass.) Mfg. Co. He comes from 
Three Rivers, Mass. 


The Rutherford County Textile Club 
was organized with 71 members at the 
initial meeting held at Forest City, N. C. 
W. S. Moore, of Henrietta, was elected 
president and G. V. Frye, of Forest City, 
secretary. A vice president was named 
for each of the mill towns of the county 
as follows: S. A. Summey, Alexander 
Mills; P. C. Hawkins, Cliffside; James 
Goode, Avondale; E. W. Jordan, Forest 
City; A. W. Young, Rutherfordton; C. 
H. Lockman, Caroleen; J. D. Nanney, 
Henrietta; J. O. Williams, Spindale; 
L. R. Brooks, Ellenboro. The club is 
composed of superintendents, overseers 
and foremen of the several departments 
of the cotton mills of Rutherford 
county. 


Charles Rice is severing his connection 
with the Clark-Rice Corp., New York, 
and will have charge of the New York 
office of the Southbridge (Mass.) Print- 
ing Co. 


I. R. Dodge, service manager of Sut- 
ton’s Mills, North Andover, Mass., has 
severed his connection with the Sutton 
company, with which he has been asso- 
ciated for the last ten years, to go into 
the automobile business. 


Floyd S. Daft, who for three years 
has held the Cheney Fellowship at Yale 
University for the investigation of the 
chemistry of silk, is to pursue his studies 
during the 12 months in the Carlsberg 
Laboratory at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
under the direction of Professor Soren- 
son. The work has been made possible 
through a special arrangement by Cheney 
Bros. who founded the fellowship in 
1923. 


The Southern Textile Social Service 
Association, composed of textile wel- 
fare workers from all the Southern 


states, held their eighth convention in 
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Greenville, S. C., recently. Miss Be 
Fuller, of Pacolet, S. C., was reelect 
president. Other officers are: Mi 
Pearl Wyche, Greensboro, N. C., trea 
urer; J. M. East, Spray, N. C., M. \ 
Heiss, Greensboro, N. C., L. P. Holli 
Greenville, S. C., and J. B. Rodd 
Rock Hill, executive committeen 
Among the speakers were Dr. How 
Odum, University of North Caroli 
Dr. Harry Clark, professor of edu 
tion, Furman University, Greenville, 
C., Dr. S. A. Steele, Mansfield, La.., 
E. Legare, South Carolina sanitary 
gineer, and Dr. A. H. Hayden, Sou 
Carolina state epidemiologist. 


E. W. Stevenson, formerly night o 
seer of weaving in the Drayton Mi 
Spartanburg, S. C., has taken a po 
tion as designer with the Brookford 
(N. C.) Mills Co. 


Max Loupheimer has resigned as 
signer for the Andrew’s Mill Co., 
drew’s Village, R. LI. 


Otto Ruhlin, formerly superintendent 
of dyeing and finishing for the Wilton 
(Me.) Woolen Co., has succeeded T 
Edward McDermott as overseer of fin- 
ishing in the mill of the W. & K. C 
Nasonville, R. I. 


T. Edward McDermott, overseer 
finishing for the W & K Co., Nason- 
ville, R. I., has resigned his position 
with that company. 


Edgar G. Tabor has resigned his 
sition as overseer at the Southbridg 
(Mass.) Finishing Co. 


W. V. Jones, overseer of the carding 
and spinning for the Anchor Mills Co., 
Huntersville, N. C., resigned recently to 
accept a position as superintendent of 
the Icard (N. C.) Cordage Co. 


H. M. Blankenship has taken a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Tuckaseege 
Spinning Co, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


W. C. Campbell, superintendent of 
the Douglas Hosiery Mills, Douglasville, 
Ga, has resigned that position. 


J. T. Edmunds has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning to superin- 
tendent of the Pell City (Ala.) Mills. 


Wm. C. Summersby, who was for- 
merly connected with the Boston Mfg. 
Co., Waltham, Mass., has returned to 
that mill as assistant superintendent. 


Paul Grover, office manager of the 
counting rooms of the Pepperell Mig. 
Co., Biddeford, Me., recently underwent 
an operation for appendicitis which was 
quite successful. 


J. R. McMahon, overseer of spinning 
at the Monaghan Plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., has 
resigned that position. 


William G. Hamilton has taken thie 
position as overseer of weaving for th« 
Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, 
Maine. Mr. Hamilton was former!) 


employed for the Bell Co., Worcester, 


Mass. 


Guy Paris has taken a position 
overseer of carding in the New Ham: 
shire Spinning Mills, Penacook, N. | 
He comes from Turners Falls, Mass 
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The Induction Motor Problem—lInstallation 


Discussion of Motor Installation from the Engineering Angle 








Characteristics of Chains. Gearing and Belting Drives 


for Textile Service—Effect of Location on Humidity—Individual Motor Drive Incorporated in 
Design of Machine—Application and Installation of Controls 


HE first article in this 
published in the Sept. 5, 1925, 
dealt with induction 
their operating char- 

eristics, rating, efficiency and gen- 
sral desirability from the textile pur- 

iser’s point of view. The second 
urticle, which appeared in the Nov. 7, 
covered a similar field for 


series, 


issue, 


motors, 


1925, issue 


jotor control apparatus in textile 
york, 
(This third article deals with the 





ipplication of motors and controls, 
us selected, to textile mill purposes. 
Vhere shall the motor be placed, and 
low supported or hung? How shall 

be connected to its load, and when 

this or that method best? How 
dees the method of installation of 
control apparatus affect the efficiency 

the operation of motor and _ pro- 
iucing machine? 


<a 


These and similar 
questions should have an interest for 
those responsible for the installation 
ind upkeep of electrical equipment. 
Maintenance work, though specific- 
ully the subject of the final article, 
will of necessity receive some passing 
ention here. 


How Support Motors? 

One important fact must be kept 
‘onstantly in mind when discussing 
e question of how motors should 
be supported. Whatever method of 
support or connection is adopted, it 
ust be remembered that the motor 
self-contained unit and the 
iriven machine another. The motor 
s designed to run, and will run con- 
tinuously at rated load, provided the 
‘onnection to its load puts no undue 
mechanical stress upon it. 


>» one 


“he belt or chain drive, compara- 

rhs ; Bara 
vely flexible and _ yielding, can 
irdly ever cause such a failure, for 
motor is 
The 
lirect-coupled 


designed for such 
more rigid gear or 
connection, however, 
iy be the cause of extra stress and 
sequent motor failure in a variety 
ways. Wear of teeth, breakage 
teeth, shifting of center distances, 
i vibration due to misalignment 
{ wear are the usual contributing 


ses. 


stresses 


Chere is in one sense, therefore, 
choice in this important matter. 
tors must be installed where it 

be possible to support them 
idly, to align them properly with 
driven units, and to maintain that 
rnment under the particular con- 
uvions of service. 
“or gear or direct connection, this 


\ 


By Miles Sampson 


principle precludes the use of wood as 
the connecting or supporting medium. 
The writer 
satisfactory 


remembers several un 
geared drives. which 
failed from a disregard of this rule. 
The driving and driven units must, 


is toward the more substantial steel 


beam support or other even more 
PI 
secure foundation. 
The question of proper support ts 
therefore, of first importance; and it 


for any reason this requirement for 


The application of motors to textile mill drives offers cer- 
tain specific engineering problems which form the basis of this, 


the third article of the 
Sept. 5 and Nov. 7, 1925.) 


series. 


(Previous articles appeared 


Supports should be adequate, and, 


for all except belt drives, should never depend upon any vield- 


ing material such as wood. 


Brackets are mechanically rigid and 


adequate, but are merely attached to and are not an integral 
part of the machine, and may be eliminated by improved ma- 


chine design. 


Large group-drive motors or lines of motors in 


the working plane exert a powerful influence on the humidity 
of the air in their vicinity, and make conditions very ununiform. 
Specific advantages of chain and direct connection are explained 
herein, and a forecast is given concerning their future possi- 


bilities. Poor engineering 
the usual low operating 
machines. 


and poor maintenance have led to 
efficiency of 
Other matters discussed in this article are control 


common belt-driven 


installation and its relation to the kind of machine, the neces- 
sary number of control points, the cost of installation, and the 


maintenance expense. 


in this case, be supported by iron, 
steel or concrete, which do not warp 
or shrink. 

The chain drive motor should also 
be supported in this manner, 
it is not as essential. 


though 
Long life of 
chains and sprockets is usually sacri- 
ficed whenever wood supports are 
used. Belted motors have, of course. 
been running for years from timber 


supports; but even here the tendency 





gear or direct connection cannot be 


met, should not be 
This point is vital. 
Where Install Motors? 
There is usually little 
choice in the location of 


they ittempted 


possible 
direct-con- 
nected or geared  individual-drive 
The driven 


machine, the character of the drive, 


motors. design of the 


and the need for accessibility usually 


dictate where such a motor must be 





Fig. 1. 


Manual Control 


Finisher Picker Motors 


put The modern macl 


tacturers will usually make provisiot 
tor the application ot motors in the 
lost logical places: though they L' 

not vet, tO any great extent, ictuall 


incorporated motor drives into the 


design of their standard machiner 


When less rigid and intlextble 


drives, such as chain or belt, are used, 
much more freedom in the location ot 
motors is possible This freedom ap 


proaches its maximum = when 


yroup 
> t 
drive motors are emploved Let us 


consider brietly, theretore, the engt- 
neering advantages and disadvantages 
ot the 
tions 


What of the 


tions, necessary to the usual type ot 


various possible motor loca 


near-the-tloor loca 


direct-connected and chain-driven 


roving and spinning trames ? The 


essentials of a satisfactory drive are 


present —a very. short overhung 
shaft and a trame end to which a 
sufficiently rigid bracket may be 
attached These possibilities ire 


usually fully utilized when motor 


applications are made to old 


machinery, and it is not 


being 
surprising 
have been 


that such installations 


almost uniformly satistactory. 


Motors thus installed are easily ac 
cessible for repair, cleaning and sub- 
stitution, which tends to increase the 
efficiency of maintenance and to lower 
its cost. It is 


any other 


hard to conceive of 
arrangement by which 


these factors might be improved; 


though, as will be shown, other desir- 


be secured. 


How Mators Affect Humidity 


Che only 


able features may 


serious objection to this 
inmotor location is the effect on the 
humidity, tor it is the cause of a con- 
siderable concentration of dry heat, 
which will operate to greatly lower 
the relative humidity in its vicinity 
Che effect is comparable with direct 
sunlight, which is always 
from the mill for this reason. Its 
results will be just as disturbing to 
the even distribution ot humidity all 


over the various rooms. 


Belted four-frame-drive motors, 
always placed near the ceiling, are 
less disturbing in this regard, for the 
heat generated by them, although con- 
centrated, is well above the working 
tends to 


excluded 


plane and remain there 
Group-drive motors are in the same 
class; but the writer remembers one 
‘ge mill such motors 


overhead in the 


where were 


placed passageways 


oO stair towers, the concentration of 
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The most efficiently operated mill in the world 
would be mediocre without adequate facilities 
for getting its goods to market. 


You know the story of the Central Carolinas— 
their remarkable growth. Transportation is 
playing a mighty part in this upbuilding. Here’s 
a pertinent fact—this region provides better 
transportation facilities than any other section 
in the cotton belt. 


The Central Carolinas lie along and between the 


main trunk lines of two major railroad systems 


CAROLINA POWER 


are han 
the Central Carolinas. 








dy 


—the Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Numerous other lines branch out from 
these railroads and serve cities and towns in the 
district. 


Local transportation is also of high calibre. 
Hard surfaced highways are most everywhere. 
For both long and short hauls, the Central 
Carolinas score. 


We want you to get a full realization of all that 
this opportune region offers—in the way of 
labor, transportation, climate and power. Let 
us submit full data. 


& LIGHT COMPANY 


Industrial Bureau, Raleigh, North Carolina 


} ENTRAL 
AROLINA 
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eat and humidity disturbance being 
hus successfully avoided. 
The problem will not be trouble- 
yme in the case of individually 
riven cards and looms. Here the 
iriven units are so small that the 
motors are comparatively evenly dis- 
ributed. and their uniform effect 
ver the entire humidified area can 
e counted upon. In all other cases 
of motors are to be 
oided. and their effect on humidity 
inimized wherever possible. 


ncentrations 


Direct-Connected Motor 





uch discussed question of type 
between motor and load 
textile applications and 
may next claim our atten 
us first consider the direct 


drive. It is 


f connection 
its specific 
tendencies 


mn. Let 


common in 





rbo erator and pump practice as 
ll as for many other uses. Here 
ls = 


‘mmon as to be a matter of 


uurse. leading to de- 





economy in 





on, lowered cost, smaller fioor space 
cupied. and general reliability of op- 
itior \s an appendage to the 


helt-driven type of spinning 
rame, say. its textile application is 
tt common, Inability to adapt 
spindle speeds to varying yarn counts 
being spun is the principal objection. 
however, looks forward 
when individual motor 
become thoroughly incor- 
porated in the design of various tex- 
tile machines .as a result of the over- 


whelming preference for its use. It 
} 


The writer 
1, *. 
the time 


i! ive VM 


‘ . .f 
vehieved that 


the machine builders 


ll then find it advantageous to re- 
sign the entire driving mechanism 


und the attachment and support of the 


itor. This would then cease to ap 
ear as an appendage, but would 
rge it ind become a part of the 
mplete unit. as much as the builder 


ani r the draft gearing. In 
anner that, mechani 
1 design will be perfected, appear- 
‘e and efficiency improved, and 
as has notably been the 


as 


mace Save 


se in other fields. 

Che only objection—invariability of 

eed—w doubtless be overcome by 
use adjustable-speed motors. 


hese equipments are even now en- 
relv feasible for alternating current 
‘rvice, but are so expensive as to be 
nost prohibitive. Yet, quantity 
rductis could doubtless decrease 
e cost radically, when its undoubted 
intages would command attention. 

e trend of the last few years 
undoubtedly been away from 

ple line irge advance orders, and 
idy production of unvarying goods 
ughout a season. Specialties, new 
ing, and the continual demand for 


tahr 


cs may ultimately require 
more flexible mill equipment. Is 


not possible that the direct-con 
ted drive. built as an integral part 
he: nes, and provided with an 
‘trical or mechanical speed chang 


device may 


well 


an 
desirable 


yet prove eco- 
ical as 


vrement? 


as 2 ar- 
Gear and Chain Connections 
he individually driven loom offers 


> only usual application of gear 
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Fig. 2. Magnetic 
drive between motor and cotton mill 
machine. Hardened, ground, steel 


motor pinions are usually employed 
driving a cast iron gear within whicl 
the starting clutch is incorporated 
The latter allows the use of a smallet 
motor, but some have erred in select 
ing a motor of too small a size. It 
should be sufficiently large to run not 
only the work in process at the mo 
ment, but the heaviest work which the 
loom itself may perform. 


The motor runs continuously, 
frequent stopping and _= starting of 
the not affect § it. The 
clutch is, however, of small capacity 


loom does 
and, though the connection is excellent 
for the purpose 
found favor 


work. 


today for other applications requiring 


served, it has not 


for any heavier textile 


It would hardly be considered 


several hoysepower. 


Of the standard silent chain cor 
little need said. Its ad 


vantages are manifest and recognized 


nection be 


Constancy of speed, comparatively 
quiet operation, long life when prop 
erly lubricated, and sufficient ease of 
speed change are all in its favor. It 
could still be incorporated more cor 

pletely into the machine design, how 
ever. 

Belted Connection 


Since the days when the cotton mill 


engines began to be superseded, the 


use 


—p wel 


OT belts 


tendency has been toward the 


smaller and smaller units of 
With this tendency, the 


has necessarily kept step, and their 


use 
use 


is now common only in the smaller 
single and two-ply sizes. This ten 


dency appears to be progressive 


The competitive situation and _ thi 
constant urge maximum produc 
tion are continually making more in 
portant the question of constant speed 
maintenance. It must idmitted 
that, for all practical purposes, 


for 


be 
chain 
or gear or direct-connected drives are 
of constant speed 


It must further be admitted that 


given a number of similar machines 


Switch Group 


Picker 


> 
Room 


similarly driven by belts, it is prac- 
+] +3 1 1 
tically ilpossible to Keep each and 
every machine it the speed ot 
fastest running neighbor In othe 
words, speed variations will oceu 
[here is a normal slip of a belt o 


adequate size, weight, and in 


condition This is only i smal Lr 


tion of one per cent and can be al 
lowed TO. Phere 1S i further slip o 
belts too narrow, too light, too loose, 
and too greas\ wl ca 1 be 
partially allowed for, and 1¢ : 
dependent on the care with which the 
mill’s pulleys and belts are pro 
tioned to their load, and how the belt 
ng is purchased, applied and 
tained 
If either or both of these slip ire 
not figured on, or if maintenance 
vigil is relaxed in the slightest, se 
eral per cent of production may easily 
be sacrificed. In the writer's opinion 
here is room for improvement i 
st mills in both these ects, and 
uch lower percentage {i slip is 
pract cable or n aintenat 
Speed Ratio 
i connectro re é 
to mention refinement need ca 
culation which should be used wil 
urate results are desired 
It is still the usual practice t 
der the inverse rat of pulle 
eters ac tha en ate c 
ers, although only a_ fe ha 
come to the authors attent | ‘ 
Ivised the use of the ) 1 r 
t the belt. Iving midway the belt 
thickness in the diamete rat 
Recent tests bv the Leathe Belting 
Exchange uld indicate tl “nite 
TCleé P vhi l the ee | ratio 
ould be based to lie "9 to .dsO rt 
the belt t kness \ t 
side face 
Consider the effect of sucl rethod 


of figuring on a belt 3/16 in. thick 


running over an 8 in 


S 


It would add, say, 75% of ¥% in. to 


the affective diameter, which equals 


If 


( 


1 in an increase of nearlv 6 


3791 63 
a tactor ot this magnitude = fs 
} -+ ; ’ t t+ ° >» th mall 
neg ied ed, it is not sti inge that smal 


frame pulleys driven from large over- 


have shown what seemed 


head pulley > 
to be 
were 


excessive losses, whic! 


speed 


not caused by belt slip but by 


figuring methods 


impropet 


The reverse of this 
} 


] 
Well 


occur, 
cards Ol 


motor 





chinery 1s 
tives are trained and where 
speeds cannot be tolerated 

In short, the writer believes that 
ore caretul engineering, 
liberality, 
belt 


eral 


when applied to pu 


widths and thicknesses, and gen- 


conditions of installation and 


maintenance, will result in much more 
certain and uniform | 


speeds than are 


now thought practicable. While the 
belt drive can never attain the abso 
lute speed ratio of the chain o l 


it is still 


ment in its own definite fields 


1 hle * 01 } 
CAPADlE Ol ch 


ipplication 


textile 


Controls 


lhe ontro 


problen ot 


ion should invite the « 


( peration ) 
Opera | 


he electrical and manutacturing de 


rl I 


ment e tormer wil 


probliet trom the pom ot \ 


] 


strength of 


and wiring 


f erection 


or 1 int 


intenance and repair, and ele 


atety. 


he operating man should pass on 


he reneral location of equ 
po je interference witl machin 


ition, adequacy of number ot 


mtrol points, and so tort Only in 


winer can an installation having 
m ot Simplicity eco! 
1 


veneral kability be 


WoO! 


e into severa 


we may first consider the small trac 


1 1 
tonal horse 


‘r type Smalt looms 


machines, 


inders, knitting 


d similar light equipment are ex 


ie problem usually sim 
a a 


] ] 
control 1 wrmaly a 1D 


ite] 1 1 witl 


one casing The desirable 


Comp! 


ial snap sw 


eature ot contro Installation is 


above, are easily attainable 
space required is small 


mototl and control 


one ieedet wit 


tors and 


trols, ranging from I to 71% h. 


ot course very numerous 1n 


textile 


moder 


machinery 


} 


mills. for 


spinning 


< } ] . ne Hy » driven 
as now built can generally De driven 
by individual motors ot that range 
ot sizes Since motors are near the 
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First unit of American Bemberg Corporation's $10,000,000 rayon development, 
now under construction at Elizabethton, Tennessee. 


First Turkish Towels, Then Book Linen 


—the latest additions to Tennessee’s mills 


Hardly a week passes without some further evidence of the growing import- 
ance of Tennessee as a southern location for textile mills. Witness these news 
lispatches :— 


April 25.—Thos. Henry & Sons, Inc., of Philadelphia, have purchased fifteen 
acres of land at Nashville, Tennessee, for the erection of a 20,000 spindle mill, 
manufacturing merino yarns and Turkish towels. Production will begin next Write for a copy of 
fall. , 


sé T 9 
Sa ania at Facts about Tennessee 
April 30.—The Holliston Mills of Norwood, Mass., will construct a finishing 


plant and bleachery at Kingsport, Tennessee, with an annual production of We have recently issued a 
10,000,000 yards of book linen. The new mill will be ready for operation 40 page booklet containing 

in October. information about wages, 

< : z s : 2 labor, climate, power and 
Ihe variety of mills locating in Tennessee covers practically every branch other data of particular in- 
of the industry. From Turkish towels and book cloth the list runs to rayon terest to textile executives. 
. . . . . . . ‘ ) ) h « b n 

plants, silk mills, yarn mills, print cloth, dyeing, bleaching and mercerizing an ee Bee ae 
a" : 7 ? compiled from reliable and 
piants. authentic sources A copy 


will be mailed upon apphi- 


What better proof of Tennessee as a textile center than the fact that Dupont, Fe ela ie ee PRE 
American Bemberg, Central Franklin Process, National Yarn and Processing, Department. 

American Printing and Gloria Textile Mills have established plants in this —_—_ 
state in the last two years? 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bulld Your Mill 
In TENNESSEE 
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irking plane, controls are economi- its lines. ‘This is entirely practicable Many individual picker-room 


the machine itself, where it may be in 
lly placed there, and electric feed- for the range of motor sizes being motors fall within the range of 


sizes the w ay 


s will, in general, be run on the considered, and is in general use. noted above, with two-beater break fhe magnetic switch, push-button 
iling of the floor below. This It may also be arranged to op- ers requiring 10 h. p. or more. Here controlled. overcomes these dithcul- 
irks out for economy in material erate a controller master switch, there is no necessity for multiple con- ties he machine carries only a 
d labor, as well as a distinct im- which makes and breaks contact for trol, and one switch or one push-but- gall push-button station. The switch 


ovement in appearance. Here again the actual starting magnetic switch ton station is usually considered suff 


may be located it iny convenient 
vy one connection need be made to or compensator. Chis, while perhaps cient. point It may readily be seen that 
e power main for each pair of considered at present to be the most If manually controlled starting is to this offers distinct possibilities. The 
tors and frames set end to end. up-to-date control method, is purely be used, the switch will usually be lo- controls may be grouped on a beam 
‘ ; . an adaptation of the old-time me- cated on the machine frame, as in he ‘Hustrated in Fis 
Multiple Point Control — Albee overhead, as is illustrated in Fig. - 
casita : ; chanical device. It could easily be Fig. 1, at a convenient point for wit-  gyowine a bank of switches for 16 
\lultiple point control is practically ; : F ; : HoOwimg a Hank 
: b e “ superseded by a proper number of ing and ior easy and safe operation. |...) 9 es talled 
sential for this work on all ma- otors hey may also be installed 


push-button control — stations placed Distribution of power will then be ‘ Na a; cai 
. Walls In groups, OTF SsINnLiv oO eat 
along the machine sides, but this made above or below the worki 


\ 


nes from slubbers to spinning; and 
usual belt shifter leverage has, 


5+ method has not, to the writer's knowl- level and branches run to each motor, > SO" | pean 7 : = 
tar, been adapted to provide this edge, been attempted for roving or as illustrated. The only disadvantages ~~! ENE NO SENS. ee 
ntrol. It may operate mechanically spinning frames. It is, however, com- of this arrangement are the fire ha position 
small oil circuit breaker, mounted mon in the machine tool industry. and ard introduced in close proximity to fhe fourth and final article ot t is 
the frame end, which merely con- many printing machine and calender the work, and the practical necessity series will consider the untenance 
ts and disconnects the motor from lrives employ the principle t locatine the control pparatus on textile mill otor eauit ent. 


Selecting Power and Heat Supply 


Basis on Which Schemes Employed for Supplying Heat and Power to Industrial Plants May be Compared—Study 
of Condensing, Bleeder, and Non-Condensing Power Units for Various Applications—Purchased 
Power Not Suitable for Mills Requiring Quantity of Low-Pressure Steam 


EVERAL schemes may be used By Marcus K. Brvan* of the uses ide of the ste 
to supply the heat and power ; ; | 8 xn = 





demands of industrial plants. 

























T —— e steam ossibl 
: ‘ ° ° : } | } ] 
Che object of this paper is to . : ; ' 
; < | j 1 1 “ ( ver t, 
: — EXHAUST STEAM TO PROCESSES | a Peas : : 
nt out some of the principai 4 ile with the bleeder-tvpe unit and 
. ° ° ° | 
ctors influencing the choice of 4 the condensing unit the possible 
heme, and to draw certain general 7 ROS Sonny Turbine. Exhaust used in Process - > | utilization decrease n the e1 
: é } ULNIZAallor a { ‘ 
clusions which may serve as a named ls ie evident that the 
uide in judging the proper applica- latent heat of the ste <hausted 
of different types of power sup- nin the condenser b ndensing 
to industrial plants. turhine must be carrie was in the 
the paper will discuss: ee circulating water, whuil ( ust 
pt ---S00 Kn Generated by Extraction Turbine Maximum Steam Bled for Process +->| . 
i i ] | \ | ro 1 no madensing ww nan in- 
1) A basis upon which schemes | | | | m a non-condey 
may be compared for the ! dustrial plant might ised im 
> . . | the 7) bac ins t t ith ) 
selection of one of them. Hanulaclurimgy Pp ‘ 


AM TO PROCESSES 
The schemes most com- | | 
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| BOILER STE 






monly used to supply heat 


iy. Ses a igi 
Ree, ee 600 eames 5 6 sis Destehcias: Mite hacer Giese Biden iliac of aise is non-condensing unit will be le than 
1 / i Of) / v € 5 
and power to. industrial [5004 Ge ste ed a 1g Turbine. Boiler Stea to ° ess f : 
] f | the straight condensing steam-powe 
plants and the fundamental | t Oa ceed 








Wes _ > _ —_+— —— ition throw iN I 
differences between them. 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 10 80 90 90 : 
tC l 
3) Curves illustrating power Fig. 1. Diagrams Shou ing Relative Coal Consumption of Industrial Power Plants WT : | | 
and steam demands of dif- ustrative F.xample 
ferent industries. ‘ups and downs” in the business of provided by one bination ot QO itustrate this, assume a n 
| 1] — | Laant wz3tl en th: wad 
| ; . ® P the factory which the power plant the following method ondensimg pla l t 1D iter 
mportant Considerations . : ‘ sais G hoilet t} ' | 
: eos ; ; ; serves. There is no other wav to take Condensing team nowet ate, a OO%e boiler elmer 
e most desirable plan tor supply - . 1 1 ? ‘ rieatiris ; ' Pty 
Ea PI s account ot this chance than to 11S eithe CV a pOrathor ind I4 ; : . oal, 
g power and heat is not necessarily . ator . ear ee is lant uld venerate one 
es co “J liable count the expected savings in the lig \ oaneenteds ae. ‘the, - tn plant would ¢ i 
pian which turnishes a rehable 6 : } acai ae an +} ‘ unniv ft mantitactut 
: rae ; : , of the best business judgment 1 he lectrial niant as vatt-hour and suppl . peecicls be 
ippiv ot each at the lowest total . . «ges } ; ear s ' ‘esces wit] > Rt. n the 
. : : conditions of the individual case cit See ce teal Ig processes W $2,000 D.C. in Te 
tly cost, but is probably the one, . ; ' : hy Sere pon ot ee acing 92 00m Bil 
oy p oi i will dictate to what extent. est! utility plant and put exhaust steam, Using ; ) HU 
ability considered, which supplies : ee 2% ae iilitvy. plant and | | upply the processes direct 

- _ hicl mated savings should be discounted: a the the. in. oe! O supp!s ) t 
ver and heat at the cost which : ae Coan shes Iers would require 70 ) 
; Sa “tabl and, in general, the more hazardous lustrial ‘phasit: os trom the boilers wou equire 70,006 
kes the investment most profitable. . 1 re ee yer vent he diff nce jI 

eearee : I the business, the greater should be the tu. of coa lhe erence in coal 
a dition to financial return and discount. 7 Tee ne ae eos used, S000 B.t.u then the 
ability, caretul thought should be r bis : With = the exhaust steam amount charged to non-condensing 
er . he asis, hen, upon \" aly ] | : ‘ A ee . 
en to the flexibility of the schemes, " , le HOny OF Pp used in the seneration of one kilowatt-hour of 
cae as schemes can be compared and a sele nd building heat- > are 
eir adaptability to reasonable ex- ~ sah fee processes a uname Neat jower. The latent heat of 9 Il i 
. . t10Nn ) me t » nk > 1c «th . Pe s } I ] a 
nsion and ability to meet variations dai ty On TERS: miaAT, ye condensing-turbine exhaust bout 
e load ings which would result” fro the ; oe sated ae ; ; 

AC. : i , > CLEC 1¢ yx ver, wht 1S RY 000 I} t.u.. so, unles the mde ne 
teats ‘ : ; scheme and the earnings which ma ele eee Re A ee . ; \ , 
\nother important consideration is | 1 ay Sa ot considered in this paper. turbine has a water rate better than 

- ; - i returned o le investment in it : 7 ' ae 
of the sustained use of the power . On The imivesun e design of the boiler plant is 9 Ibs., the loss in the en te 
nt, or its load factor for a period modihed by judgment ot influenced largelv by the character ot vill be greater than the ) f 
vears The daily load factor at Mepiity, flexibility for groy ind the | _ the t of operators avail- made in the non-condensing unit 
time is determinable, but the load Sustained use of the scheme ble. and the costs and availabilities lo illustrate the difference in one 
ctor now being referred to is inde- ; { fuels, rather than bv consideration case between the non-condensing, 
Usual Schemes F ; a 
minate, being dependent upon the the uses to be made of the steam, bleeder, and condensing plants, the 
hea : -e the ° leecteanl ' 
e make-up of the industria nce inprovements in fuel burning grams in Fig. «© were prepared, 
Mechanics Engineer, ( harles _T. Main, power station is a combination of a nd in the design and operation of Thev represent the distribut t the 

Article is abstract of paper presented Z . . , ; 

— Providence meeting of the Power Divisior iler plant—necessary in all designs equipment are effective to reduce fuel burned in making 50 w. ot 
rm: the American Society of Mechanical Eng 


sin May as a heat supply—and a power supply waste in the boiler plant, regardless power and in supplying a given 
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Port Royal '% 


32" Fort Ga. 


ol& ston. 


Lacaapanse 


33° 9.5 miles from Chattanooga. 
Chicka 


National Park, Ga. 

Lytle Station, Ga 

10 miles from’ Chattanooga. 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Regimental Post, 

3.5 miles from Atlanta, Ga. 
Fort Screven, Tybee Island, Ga. 

Infautry Post, 

15.6 miles from Savannah, Ga 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

Infantry Reboot of Arms, 

10.1 miles from Columbus, Ga. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 


RAILWAY 


HE Central of Georgia Railway has 1920 miles of lines reaching from the Chattanooga 

and the Piedmont Section of Georgia and Alabama to Florida and the port of Savan- 
nah. Steamship connections to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and_trans- 
Atlantic ports. 


These lines serve 59 counties with 60 per cent of the population of Georgia and 


22 counties with 40 per cent of the population of Alabama. 


The 59 counties in Georgia produce 50 per cent of the cotton, 65 per cent of the 
peaches and 75 per cent of the articles manufactured in the state. 


The 22 Alabama counties produce 33 per cent of the cotton and 60 per cent of 
the articles manufactured. 


Hydro-electric power lines belt almost the entire system. The Central of Georgia 
serves the coal fields of Alabama and Georgia direct. 


Of the 226 textile plants in Georgia 131, or 58 per cent, are in towns and cities 
served by the Central of Georgia. Of the 100 plants in Alabama, 31, or 31 per cent, 
are served by the Central of Georgia. 


Industrial surveys of this territory have been made by competent engineers and 


the facts briefly stated are illustrated booklet form. They may be had for the asking. 


J. M. MALLORY 


General Industrial Agent 


Savannah, Ga. 





CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
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iount of heat when using non-con- 
snsing. bleeder-type, and condensing 
nits. In each case the same boiler 
int is used and the power and 
ocess steam loads are equal. 


Allowance for Variations 
In practical applications the com- 
risons may not be so favorable to 
e non-condensing unit. In the il- 
istrations used previously, the heat 
‘eds of the processes coincided with 
e demands for power and at all 
mes were equal to the heat thrown 
ut in the exhaust, thus making it 
issible to generate all power non- 
yndensing and to use all of the ex- 
iust steam. Such a condition is un- 
the relation of heat and 
demands varies 
rom hour At one time the 
ises for heat may be less and at an 
ther time 


sual since 
wer ordinarily 


to hour. 


greater than the heat in 
the exhaust steam from non-condens- 
ng units making all of the power. 
In most plants this relation is con- 
tantly changing in a manner not to 
e anticipated, but to avoid waste and 
to most completely utilize the hear it 
that the 


is necessary power-plant 


scheme be set up to tollow these 
variations. 
\ power supply combining con- 


densing and non-condensing units, so 
irranged that the loads on each vary 
is the demands for steam 
this. The exhaust 
non-condensing unit would 


process 
change. will do 


trom. the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


stored here when the process demands 
are light. 
Relation of Power and Heat 
The non-condensing power unit is 


thermally more efficient than the 


bleeder or condensing type when all of 
the exhaust steam is used to displace 








Fig. 2. 


Power Load Curve of a Plain- 


Vill 


Goods Cotton 
steam otherwise taken directly fron 
the boilers for process works; and the 
bleeder and condensing types follow 
in order. 
financial 


Commercial efficiencies, 01 
efficiencies, do not neces 
sarily follow in this order. These are 
measured, as previously mentioned, by 
the comparison of investment 


There 


costs 


and savings. are, however 
some outstanding influences which af 
fect the various schemes and roughly 
indicate their probable usefulness 


To recognize these factors as appli 


cable to any particular plant, it is nec 
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of Plant Using Large Quantities of 


Process Steam 


Fig. 4. Neam and Power Load Curves 
upply the process-steam needs, and 
is unit would carry a load propor- 
mal to these steam demands, with 


e balance of the power load being 


irried on the condensing machine. 
sucl enditions are fulfilled with 
ther the bleeder-type unit which 


non-condensing and con- 
ensing unit in one machine, or by 
non-condensing 


nd condensing machines with paral- 


bination of 


‘led generators, or by a non-condens 
ig machine paralleled with a public- 
tility system. 

In some plants having extremely 
iriable process demands, a form of 
eat accumulator or reservoir may be 

lesirable addition to the equipment. 
he extreme demands for heat can be 
lrawn irom this, and I 


heat can be 


essary to know something of the rela 
tion of the power and heat require 
ments which are to be supplied 
Although a full knowledge of this re 
lation is the only security for a com 
plete and accurate study, a general 
knowledge of it is frequently sufh 
cient to direct a preliminary investi 
gation. 

The non-condensing 
power available in the steam which is 


amount of 


first im 


used in process work is of 
portance 


boiler 


This will depend upon the 
pressure and the 
which the processes must be supplied 
In existing plants both of these are 
fixed. In new plants there is some 
latitude in the boiler pressure 


Plain-Goods Cotton Mill 


Fig. 2 


pressure at 


illustrates the load 


powet 


piain-goods cotton mill. 


curve of a 
(Mill hrs., 48 per week ; building heat 

after mill stops at 5 
building heating load, 4,500 to 
lbs. per hr.) 


ing go% ». m 

24,000 
It shows also the power 
which could be made non-condensing 
from the process steam 
mill. Che building 
variable, and 


used in the 


heating load is 


about 90% of the heat 


ing is done after mill hours Obvi 
ously, then, the generation of non 
condensing power in such plants 
not to be seriously considered, and the 
powell sources to consicet are 

| sed power al dl Col densing stea 
IOW ¢ 

ly veneral i\ id it plants 
iving steam and powet oads ike 
those of plain-goods cotton mills will 
find it no more expensive to purchase 
power than to provide it in some othe: 
way. This refers to new plants. Witl 


some coal 


chased 


prices and rates for put 


COSTS ma\ Vol 


current, the 
] 


the condensing plant, and it is well to 


l 


investigate each problem 


[In making comparisons of existing 
plants with purchased current, the re 
sults would probably be reversed 


since the installation § of 


purchased 


current would call for the abandon 


ment of investment already made in 


a serviceable plant. It is to be noted 

that the operating costs are more with 

purchased current than 

is generated 

Purchase Supplementary 
Fig. 3 illustrates summet 

ter loads of 


when powet 


and win 
a plant which uses stean 


for heating throughout the 24 hours 


of the day and in addition uses a 
small amount of process steam. These 
loads are more favorable to powe1 


generation than those just described 


lhe power which could be made non 


condensing from the steam used in 


processes and building heating is 


shown for a winter’s day by the 
i ibout 


dashed curve. This amounts to 


20% of the total power needs and is 
worthy of consideration For this 


plant the bleeder tvpe unit o1 the non 


condensing unit supplemented with 
] irchased power could be considered 
ind compared with purchased current 


Some Common Handicaps 
\ preliminary | 


eth t thre< reo 
id f this prob 
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em will illustrate some of the usual 


handicaps of the industrial plant 


lhe first of these is the size ot 


renerating unit, in this case about 


250 kw., for a non-condensing ma 


chine, the unit cost of which will be 


higher than for a larger machine 
Labor in operation will cost as mu 
i small machine as tor a larg 


me, and more than 11 
chased. It the umt is to be 


in an existing plant, it is likely t 


the steam piping to the building he 


ing svstem and the 


processes W 


nuind to have been built to disti 





steam at boller pressure to rea 
ves cated 1 the vario ) 
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Fig. 3. Steam and Power Loads of Plant 
U sing Steam for Heating 24 Hrs. a Day 


and Small Amount of Process Steam 


ute low-pressure steam from the tut 


ine, and the installation of a low 


pressure piping system would de 


required and add another item ot 
vestment with its burden ot fixes 
costs The cost of low-pressure pip 


ing for small machines may amount 


» 20 or 40 dollars per kilowatt 


Because of these handicaps the 


| 
p! : 
thout $2,200 a vear trom the present 
costs with all 


saving an 


uit shown in Fig. 3 could save onl 


power purchased 


investment 


out $30,000 would be required 


ike this 
it what appe ired to be an opportun 
to improve the power costs was n 


11 . ‘ile 
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‘Gonrain Communities : 
Welcome Industry : 


Cj ney are manufacturers find that the communities in which 








they are located take a personal interest in their success. wi 

This friendly public sentiment is graphically described in MW 
the following statement from Mr. Forrest Additon, furniture turl 
manufacturer and Mayor of Flowery Branch, Georgia. 


ae 
li 1ilway and Powe : Gc es 
£ 1 4 T is 3 7 
1 attribute my success as a manufacturer of 
Tul ture, to the availability Os. peemey of 
; t native white labor, favorable weather Ci 
F f ry 


) ,bunaan f raw material si upnly, and 
the encourage * practically the whole 
- Ihave shipped furniture to 42 states 
1 foreign countries, in spite of the 
sub 


fact that furniture is a commodity that is subject 
to unusually heavy freight rate. 


+r hav ~} ~~ 


we changed from steam to electric 


power, and although about half our fuel was supplied é 
by scraps and shavings from our plant, we find the 
electy current more than 12% cheaper than the vi 
team boiler as a power producer. 
"Tl am a Yankee from Maine, and the fact that I m 
ev t been elected mayor, without any 
Y ] ( lification for the ffice, s auld be 
the old-t ti- hern . 
| vletel 15 ane the South. 1} 
ct 
is & f i le, amc 2 that 
t fer the “Ca ( 
Lé : Lew 
] 7 
ie 





GEORGIA RAIDWAYan POWER CO. 
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ad curves of a plant using large 
uantities of steam. The 
urves represent conditions for a typi- 
al day. All steam excepting the 
mall uses of a few pumps and the 
toker fans is used in process work. 
he principal for low-pressure 
team is in evaporators as represented 
y the second curve down. Other and 
important uses of low-pressure 
team are dryers, the building heating 
stem, and boiler-feedwater heating. 
hese uses are supplied from a low- 
ressure piping svstem into which all 


process 


use 


ess 


imps and auxiliaries, as well as a 
on-condensing turbo-generator, ex- 
aust. This machine runs in parallel 


ith the public-utilitvy svstem supply- 
ng most of the power. 

the total 
wer load; and the fourth curve, the 


The third curve shows 


wer made by the non-condensing 
irbine in reducing the evaporator 
team from boiler pressure to 12 Ib. 
pressure. 


This installation was made several 
€aTs age [ a careful study of the 


alter 
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process-steam and power loads. The 
load and pressure conditions were fa- 
vorable, but there were adverse in- 
stallation handicaps. The boiler pres- 
sure was 175 lbs. and the plant op- 
erated 24 hrs. a day. the 
turbine was installed, steam was dis 
tributed at pressure and 
duced at the process. A low-pressure 
piping system was therefore necessar)\ 
before a non-condensing unit could be 
used. The boiler plant was some dis- 
tance away from the factory and the 
electric substation from which power 
was to be distributed. The turbine 
installation was made at the _ boilet 
house for the purpose of saving at 
tendance and building cost, 

this location increased the piping and 


Before 


boiler re- 


although 


electric-feeder costs. 


The installation, when completed 
cost about $100 per kw., imposing 
burden of $12.50 annual fixed charges 


AS a 


all power could be purel 


per kilowatt of capacity. further 


( bsta le, 
for this plant at about 1'4c¢ per kw 


an attractive price. In spite of these 


handicaps the installation has proved 
profitable and earns about $12,000 per 
vear, or 25% on the investment over 
has 
the 
It 


pzrs.2 day, the 


and above all fixed costs. This 


been possible for the reason that 
machine 24 


the use were only 8 


is used hrs. a day. 


yearly saving would be reduced to 
about $2,000. 
Converting Plant 
Fig.5 shows the load curves for 


power and process steam in a cotton 


dveing and converting plant. The to 


tal requirements tor steam in process 


work are about equal to the require 


ments for power steam, although at 


various times in the day they diffet 
considerably. In these and similar 
plants the bleeder-type unit can tre 
quently be used to advantage Sucl 
plants use large quanties ot Warm 
vate his requirement makes a heat 
eservi hot-water storage, prac 
( t el ¢ tie nequalities ot the 

ec d power ste requirements 

( v of the illustrations 

; ce cle 1 4 have 


Artificial Lighting for Cotton 


Good Lighting Increases Production. Reduces Spoilage and Accidents, Improves Hygienic Conditions and factory 
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source of heat and po 
dustrial plant he 
should he. and vener lly 
power to industries t 
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team are small lt 
use for low-pres 
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Mills 


Discipline. and Lessens Labor Turnover—Layouts Recommended for Each Department— Lint 
or Dust Mav Reduce Light Output One-Third 


By Kirk M. Reid’ 


OTTON 
to proper 
ficial lighting as an important 
part of their operating equip 
ent. In active areas which require 


mills are coming 


more regard arti 


rtificial illumination part or all of 
e time, there is no question but that 
pavs a real profit to invest in a 


ood lighting svstem. For example, 


test I- Oo 


in a jute mill showed a ( 
production 
substituted 
tests, conducted under 
ctual working conditions in various 
ants, ot 


out 15% increase in production, for 


/ 


when good 


for 


“ase in 


enting Was poe TT. 


Nine other 


have shown an average 

average increased lighting cost of 
out 2% addi 
on, it recognized that 
in ] ] 1 2 


dents, 


of the payrolls. In 
is generally 
hting reduces spoilage and ac- 
improves hygienic conditions 
discipline, and lessens 

At the outset, then, 
e artificial lighting of a cotton mill 
stamped as an important problem 
r the rather than 
millwright 


Tactory 


bor turnover 


management, 
task 


e electrician 


a 
utine for the or 


Reflecting Equipment 


he first essential for satisfactory 


} 


Or Food 


mill lighting is the use of 


etlecting equipment. Briefly a good 


eflector is one which directs light 
own on the work efficiently, and pro 


ects the eves from glare. A_ stand- 
rdized enameled steel reflector, called 
e RLM (Reflector and Lamp Manu- 
cturers) standard dome, meets these 
equirements and is recommended for 


The RLM 


ade by a number of reflector manu- 


mills. dome is 


tton 


* Engineer Dept.. 


it 
ny t 


National 
Nela 


Lamp Works 
Park, Cleveland, 


} 


neral Eleetric C 


accordance wit! trict 


specihcations 
Phere is another standardized re 
flector. the glassteel diffuser, whicl 
provides illumination of a still better 
qualitv, but it collects lint more 
—-© - -— 
| f nt a L 
a BS ie at oe 
1 
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Fig. Typical Card Room Lighting 
Lavout 
rapidly than the RLM dome 
sequently it must be cleaned often 
Therefore the glassteel diffuser is not 
generally used in cotton mills, except 
to meet special requirements. 
White-bowl Mazda ( o1 Viiite 
bowl daylight lamps should be use 
with RLM domes, and clear Maz 
C .or davlight lamps with glassteel 
diffusers. Light approaching sun 
light color quality is given by the 
daylight lamps, or better, by cleat 


lamps and blue enclosing globes in 


glassteel diffusers. For extremel\ 


quality of light nid be 


L se 


Standardized Lighting 


Prominent cotton 1 engmeet 
1 chitects re ¢ enti \ ereed 
upon levels of dlumination and upon 
ehtir lavouts ich, t o the 
t dare tion « cott build 
r + 4 + 
o & is o o G e o o 
Late a Loumaien i 
nde t + 
an soe raat ae +” 
ey ; i 
3 qe 
-e o oO oO 
=> Zan 
be rzrd) 





See ee ee eee ee 
Fig. 2 Lighting Lavout for Roving 
Frames 
g nd 1 chinery rrangement 
dapt ble te practi illy i ttor 
IIs The following paragrap pre 
t standardized hting rece €) 
‘ cl have pro ed t ¢ the 
st satisfact or the co 
T ‘ ‘ ‘ f 
i t} hase 1 the usual 
ri ¢ ri t I on t \\ it 
Ve e ese must 
ve | | e 1 € ht 
1) 1 ~ ecdied 1 ‘ the 
opel list ti Oy it 
Opener and Picker Rooms 
In the bale-breaker, opener an 
picket rooms the machines are con 
| tively few in) number ind = ne 
plan of machine grouping iv be con 
sidered standard \ lighting svstem 
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A City of Textile Opportunity! 


HE day of classifying Southern labor as suitable only for 
coarser “counts” is gone. The South has fully demon- 
strated its ability to produce the higher grades of goods in 
spinning, weaving and finishing. And in the heart of the South- 
ern textile industry lies Spartanburg, the Hub City of the South- 
east, a city of textile opportunity! 
Now is the time to investigate its advantages, its possibilities. 
A city at the door of the raw materials market—a labor supply 


that is plentiful, intelligent, cheap and free from labor troubles. 


Spartanburg offers these things and all other industrial advantages 
in abundance. 


Write today for a copy of the Industrial Survey of Spartan- 
burg. It has been prepared for the man who wants facts — 
concrete, down-to-earth industrial facts. Due to 
our desire to avoid a promiscuous distribution, 


please make your request for the Survey on your 
business stationery. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1110 MONTGOMERY BUILDING SPARTANBURG. S. C. 





PARTANBURG 


The Hub City of the Southeast 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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be a row of units above each 
ork-aisle between the ends of the 
achines. 
Carding 
In the card room, the visual re- 


urements are slightly higher than in 
e picker room, and the speed and 
eration of the cards is of a nature 
cause more accidents than any 
er mill work. For these reasons, 
id for convenience in repairing the 
achines, the reflectors should be so 


aced that they provide plenty of 


YU 
WM 


Wh 


Yl 





Fig. 4. Spinning Room Lighting Lay- 
out for Dark Material, Using a Closer 
Spacing of Lighting Units 


ell diffused illumination between the 





achines, 

To meet these requirements, each 
work-aisle—including the lap and 
sliver delivery end of the card and 


the aisles on the outside rows next to 
the walls—should have a row of RLM 
domes mounted 13 to 14 ft. 


‘a mpl 
‘7 V'\ \/" \/” 
ee, 


above the 


7 oO 





Lighting Layout for 
Section 


W ar ping 


floor and spaced 15 to 16 ft. 
Such a layout 1s 
The use of 
Madza C lamps, 
foot-candles, is 


apart. 
Fig. 1. 
white-bowl 
providing about 6 
recommended. The 


shown in 
200-watt 


minimum acceptable illumination, 
about 4% foot-candles, is obtained 
with 150-watt lamps. 


Drawing and Slubbers 
drawing 
re ordinarily 


and slubbers 
between the 


frames 
located 


The 
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Fig. 7. 

lighting similar to that used in the 
fine roving section is used for the 
drawing frames and slubbers. Fither 

system is satisfactory. 

Roving 
Roving machines are high and are 
commonly placed back-to-back, form 
ing narrow back aisles, and face-to 
face, forming work-aisles. The light- 
ing requirements become more and 


more exacting in the roving processes, 
as the spindles operate at increasing 
speed. The usual practice is to fur- 
nish good illumination in the work 
aisles, and to make no extra provision 
for the back-aisles. Fig. 2 
good lighting layout, 
RLM domes spaced 15 to 16 ft. apart 
and mounted 13 to 14 ft. 
floor over each work 
white-bowl Mazda C lamps, providing 


shows a 
consisting of 


above the 


aisle; 200-watt 


6 to 7 foot-candles, should be used. 
Spinning 
In the spinning room, plenty of 
good illumination is needed for 
watching the yarn. Since both sides 
of the spinning frames are work 
faces, the outside aisles next to the 


walls must be provided with the same 
illumination as the inside aisles. 


The general practice is to begin 
with the outside work-aisles and to 
place rows of RLM domes 13 to 14 
ft. high above alternate aisles. For 


undyed yarns, the reflectors in each 
row should be spaced 15 to 16 ft. 
apart and equipped with 200-watt 
lamps, providing 6 to 7 foot-candles. 
For dyed or mixed yarns the lighting 
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Fig. 8. 


fine roving 
trouble is experi- 
iadows, because the ma- 
ines are not very high. The light- 

ng should be of about the same qual- 
as that provided for carding, and 

t is common practice to adopt a light- 
ng system like that recommended for 
ie carding department. Sometimes 


and the 
Little 
need from st} 


rding section 


achines. 
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Typical Lighting Layouts for Narrow and Wide Looms 


units should be spaced Iz to 22%. 


apart, providing about 81%  foot- 
candles with 200-watt lamps. (See 
Figs. 3 and 4.) 

Twisting 


The same lighting system is recom 
mended for twisting as for spinning. 
By having rows of reflectors in alter- 
nate aisles, light reaches all of the 


In a Weave Room Good Light Spells Speed and 


twisting 


{ecuracy 


working surfaces of the spn 


ming and 


frames. 


Spooling and Winding 


lhe spooling and winding sections 
are small, and anv lighting which 1s 
satisfactory for spinning will meet 


the requirements of these operations 


Warping 
lhe 


sarily 


visual requirements are neces 
operatotl fol 
the 


ditfused 


exacting when an 
broken thread 
and plenty of 
The 


should be 


lows a trom beam 
to the 
illumination is 
the 


line 


creel, 
needed. rOW Ol 
end 


the 


reflectors at beam 


about in with beam, and 


} 


tween the individual machines. 





Fig. 9. 


RLM 


bow] 


200-watt white 
lamps, located as 
ibout 7 foot 


recom 


domes. with 
Mazda ( 
shown in Fig 
candle 


E. provide 
on the reed, and are 
mended 

Slashing 
illumina 


Lhe slashing 
the 
between the 
RI 


abe ve 


tion 


led at 


best lor 


} 
or Warp-sizing is nee head 


end of the slasher, combs 


should 


dome 
the 


and the beam. An 
e hung 4 to 6 ft 


vhere it is 


warp 


the place most needed, and 


equipped with a 150-watt white-bowl 


Mazda C lamp, or with a 200-watt 
lamp if the warp is dark blue or 
black. General illumination as_ rec- 
ommended for carding is satisfactory 


for the creel end of the slasher, and 


light should be provided between all 
lual Fig. 6 
Provision 
local light 


chine 
show a good layout. 
should be made for a ex 


od, to permit in 


tension under 


starch boxes 


Weaving 


good light and 


spection of the 


In the 
Yor rd \ ision 


weave room, 


are necessary, to maintain 


the quality of the cloth and to prevent 


White Paint Helps Make 


3700) 71 





eavv loss due to poor Work ianship 
see Fig. 7) For small looms at 
ranged in groups of four RLM 
dome with a 200-watt white-bow] 
Mazda C lamp mounted above the 
center of each group provides about 
toot-candles on the work-taces of 
the looms, and also lights the adjacent 
back-aisles satisfactorily Long duck 
or sheeting looms often require an 
RLM dome with a 150-watt lamp for 
each two looms hese tw ivouts 
are shown in Fig. 8. For wider spa 
ings of looms, use 200-\ 
RI-M domes 12 to 14 ft. apart. above 
Fig. 6. Lighting the Slashers 
the work-aisles Po void bad 
shadows, a reflector should never be 
located directly in front loo 
RLM domes with white bow! Maz 
daylight lamps, of the next large 


than mentioned above, have been found 


to give desirable illuminat 


ored cloth weaving 


AL > 

= sf 

= 

This Cloth Room Well Lighted 
Semi-indirect and indirect lighting 


units provide soft, diffused illumina 
tion well suited to weave rooms 
However, they require about 50% ad 


ditional lamp wattage, and the colle 





tion of lint reduces their lig itpu 
4+ — 
oO || 
4 fo 
OD | 
Jo ] 
> |] 
3 flo : 
jaan aS. b 
LETICIA 
Fig. 10. Drawing-in Lighting 
seriously In this latter respect, cor 
pletely enclosed wnits of these types 
re preferable 
Jacquard Weaving 
[he character and the exacting in- 
spections of the figured materials 


woven on jacquard looms demand a 
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The Johnson DUAL Thermostat 


This new thermostat maintains one temperature 
luring the day and a lower temperature at night 
Fuel is saved and at the same time machines and 
processes are protected 

The change from day to night temperature is made 
by merely pushing one control button. Individual 
requirements can be maintained at uniform tem 
perature day and night by adjusting the dials in 
the rooms affected 


Will you give the subject of Temperature Regula 
n the importance it deserves? We are prepared 
» otfer definite suggestions without obligating you 


n the least 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY — 


All N \ Dalla Texas 
I 1 M ! Des M lowa 
Ruff w Y Detroit, Mict 
l Der ‘ ra 
‘ ‘ G ist N 
NSON TEMPERAT 4 {EGULATING COMPANY OF CANADA 


JOHNSON THERMOSTATS 





Heat doesn’t “run 
wild” in this plant 


Here’s another up-and-doing company that is putting heat 
to work and making it toe the mark. 


They control the temperature of the air in the rooms and 
both air and water in processing. The friendly letter at 
the left—the kind that could come only from a satished 
customer—is eloquent testimony of the results secured. 


After all, heat is one of your raw materials—get your 
money's worth. It’s in your plant—put it under the same 
control you place over all other raw materials. 


There is “one best” temperature for water or air in any 
one best’? temperature for the 
air in the rooms—best for the workers—best for the mate- 
rials in process and the machines—best for the coal pile 
and the bank balance. 


specific process. There is 


Once you realize the importance of heat control the next 
step is to select the equipment that controls it accurately, 
permanently and dependably. And the “straight and nar- 
row path” will lead you to Johnson Thermostats. 


Send for the latest Johnson Booklet containing valuable 


information on “heat control.” 


Main Office and Factory: Milwaukee, Wis. 





SRAN ZH OFPICE 8 
Indianapolis, Ir ina Portland, Or 
Kansas ¢ Missour Ph - jelphia, Pe cnnayivente 
Los Angele California Me ; as sh ingt on 
Minneapolis, Minnesota San “Fr ancise California 
New York Cit _. = Salt Lake ¢ ‘ity, Utah 
Pittsburg! Pennsylvania St. Louis, Missouri 
al, Quebec ; to, Ontario; Vancouver, British Columbia; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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rh level of illumination, free from 
bh thersome shadows and glare. In 
st jacquard weave rooms, very little 
light penetrates the rows of high 
chinery and the maze of warp con- 


\fany mills have board runways 7 
8 ft. above the floor in the work- 
les, to permit easy access to the 


loom heads. Usually the lighting units 


ist be hung below these runways, 
i, to avoid uneven illumination, the 


ts should 


not be spaced more than 
apart. For this spacing, 
‘amps are recommended. 
Ri.M domes with white-bowl lamps 
generally satisfactory for this 
ition. although glassteel diffusers 

1 prismatic glass units have the ad- 
vantage of supplying some upward 
light, which probably facilitates the 
replacement of broken warp controls. 
Where board runways are not used, 
the recommended lighting system con- 
RLM domes, mounted 12 to 
13 ft. above the floor over the work- 
isles, spaced 13 to 15 it. apart, and 
ejuipped with 200-watt, or preferably 
300-watt, white-bowl Mazda C lamps. 

[his latter recommendation also ap- 
plies to the back-aisles, except that 
1od-watt or 150-watt lamps are usually 

However, where portable 
warp-tying machines are used at the 
looms, 200-watt 300-watt lamps 
should be used. 

In the ordinary cloth room, fairly 
uniform illumination is needed over 
Good general illumination 
ot about 6 foot-candles is provided by 
RLM domes mounted about 12 ft. 
above the floor, spaced about 12 ft. 
apart each way, and equipped with 
150-watt white-bowl Mazda C lamps. 
\n extra light of the same kind should 
be suspended 4 to 5 ft. 
inspection table. 


» Ko ft 


1-0-watt 


sists of 


sufficient. 


or 


the room 


above each 
(See Fig. 9.) 

Miscellaneous Operations 
Drawing-In. Drawing-in requires 
steady, close application, to avoid mis- 
takes. The operators should be seated 
with their backs to windows, with no 
bright windows or lighting units be- 
iore them. Fig. 10 shows the recom- 
mended locations of the lighting units 
—RLM domes with roo-watt or 150- 
watt white-bowl Mazda C lamps. 

Lapping and Combing. These ma- 
chines require only general overhead 
lighting as recommended for the cloth 
room; 150-watt or 200-watt lamps 
should be used. 

Ouilling. The upper table should 
be lighted in the same as the 
beam end of a warp machine. For 
ighting the bobbins, use 25-watt to 
50-watt inside-frosted lamps in pear- 

ped or angle reflectors which throw 

e light on the bobbins and keep it 

t of the operator’s eyes. 


way 


Dyeing. General overhead lighting 
4s recommended for the cloth room 
satisfactory for dyeing. Vapor- 
proof lighting units should be used 
wherever acid fumes or excessive 


isture exist. Color-matching units 


e desirable for accurate color dis- 
rimination. 

Machine Shops. General overhead 
iwhting meets practically every ma- 
chine shop requirement. RLM domes 
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Power Data Sheets 
By F. S. Root 













— 


POWER REQUIRED i 
IN SILK MILLS 
WEAVING 


. @2 Crompton & 
Knowles, 36 inch, silk- 
looms per group. three 
groups in al) = 66 looms. 


MOTORS One 5H.P 
or each group of 22 
looms. 159 H.-P inail. 
Group Drive. 
POWER REQUIRED. 
Inputs to motors | 
varied from 5.4H-P 

to 4.8 H.P. 
secu 






DERIVED DATA 


Average Horse power 
per loom = 0.23. 


Average number of 
looms operated 
per Horsepower= 4. 











Capacity per Loom, = Myds daily 


POWER REQUIRED 
IN EMBROIDERY ANO 
LACE MANUFACTURING 


PRODUCT 2 & lO point 

alenciennes Lace, 

MATERIAL, Eqyptian Cotton, 
MACHINE GROVP-Nol, 


OTR. Six- 3H.P. each. 

. Individual- Geared. 

LOAD. Six,(6), J. W. Sprid- 
geon, 225 inch, lever -type, 
lace-Looms, making |Opoint 
lace. 20 Carriages per 
inch, 4500 carriages total. 
135 motions per minute. 


MACHIN -No. 


MOTORS . Two- 3H.P Each 
Individual-Geared . 
. Twol2), Jw. S., 
225 inch, lever-type lace- 
Joos, mating 9 point lace. 
18 carriages per inch, 4060 
carriages total. 


E -P.|NPUT: 
GROUP No-1 ._.._3.31HP 
GROUP No.2 ____325HP 





Above is presented the seventeenth group of a series of 
test records showing the power required to operate textile 


machinery. 


spaced 1o to 12 ft. 
and equipped with 200-watt, or 


apart each way 
pre 
ferably 300-watt 


are recommended. 


lamps, 


white-b« wl 


Maintenance 


A layer of lint or dust on the lamp 
bulb and reflecting surfaces may easily 
reduce the light output of a lighting 
unit by a quarter or a third. There- 
fore, an adequate maintenance sched- 
ule is absolutely necessary in cotton 
mills, f the 
lighting equipment should be wiped 
off with a dry cloth once a week, and 
washed thoroughly with soap and 
water at least once every three months. 
Also, from the lighting standpoint 
alone, it pays to repaint the ceilings 
and upper side walls white every two 
or three years. 


The reflecting surfaces « 


e | | 
| WARPING 
——— 1 | 

e | WIN DING. 


| 
(@ | Loan. 











POWER REQUIRED 
| IN SILK MILLS | 





| GROUP DRIVE 


Five Warpers, || 
(432 Spools). || 








































Lhree Quillers, 
40 Spindles each, 
\20 Spindles inall. 
Iwo National 
dinder (30 Spools) 
e Eight Crompton 
{ , 36)1n., 
Silk-looms, cap- 
acity per day. l4yds., 


| 
| POWER REQUIRED. | 
| Total Input, motor ana | 
@ | alimens. = 4.9 HP. 
| Total Input. motor, with 
| looms on loose-pulley= 3.24 
a ee 


l| 
| 





POWER REQUIRED 
EMBROIDERY AND 
LACE MANUFACTURE 


MACHINE GROUP -No,3 
MOTORS. Four, 3H.P.Each. 
DRIVE. Individual-Geared. 
LOAD. Four.4).uWS.225 || 
inch, lever-type Lace-looms | | 
making 9 point Lace, 18 
Carriages per inch, 4050 
carriages total (per mach) 


AVERAGE MOTOR INPUT_.3.291 
MACHINE GROUP-No 4. 
MOTORS. Two-2H-P, Each 
DRIVE, Direct belts tocounters 
LOAD ¥ 
46 30° Warper. 
Input temotor. = 1.78H.P. 


- Mokor No 2, 
One — 365 Spool Winder. 
One- 24% Spool Winder 

(Touse bobbin ends). 
One- 22°20" Reel. 

CHandles yarn from 

above Winders) 


INPUT TO MOTOR... 1.96 HP. 








Better Weighing 


\utomatic Principle Gives Ad- 


vantages to Mills 


(reat advances have been made in 


the weighing methods employed by 
mills. Only a 
short time ago not much thought was 


Piven to the scales used. 


progressive textile 
It was con 
sidered Lor vd enough to secure the ip 


proximate weight of materials in 


process or goods sold. Two or three 
uunces .one Way or the other did not 
enter into the calculations to any great 

tent hat there is a wide differ- 
ence in how goods are weighed today 


compared to those of former days 


in easily be seen in the modern tex 


ile mill. We know that a difference 


ft only two ounces on each individua 


(3801 73 


\\ in 


igo omay run 
dollars in 
lt an 


finished 


eigh into thousands 


the course of a veat 


overweight is) shown. on 


goods the 


bound to 
On the 


mill is 
se a good size sum vearly 
other hand, if underweights exist, the 


7 


mill is in danger otf losing valuable 


business The buyer wants ail he 
pays tor even though he ts a victin 
of an unintentional underweight In 


the case of materials in process, care 
7 
ess welghing makes 


impossible 
production of even products 

The automatic principle of we 
ie user a big advant 


hand-operated scale 
does it 


ing today fives t] 
the old 


} 
atone 


* ovel 
save time mn 


but it sho 


le 


weighing of materials, 


it a glance the exact weight 


not necessary tor the weigher to guess 
is to the 


weight of materials t 


pass over the scale. Only those w! 
ire making a close studv of weights 
ind measures have anv idea ot the 


amount of daily weighings in the tex 


tile mill and can estimate the = b 


idvantage of automatic weighing in 


. this particular field 


One company has 


ther in 


gone a 
added 


and convenience to users 


step tu 


turnishing protectior 


It has per- 


t 


fected a tare dial to be used where 


tare and net 


sired \ 


dial can be set to 


gross, 


welgnts are de 
the 


lever at side ot the 


show tare wet 


then, when goods are placed on the 


scale, the gross, tare and net weights 


ire shown—all being before the eves 


it one time It is 


not necessary 
the operator to figure out the tare 
weight, nor is there danger of incor 
rect weight through incorrect setting 
ot the weight on the tare bean 
There is nothing to bother with 
This is an outstanding advantage 
scale construction which is meeting 
with favor among users of heavy 
duty seales 


(ids to Production 


Yardage Indicators and Blue 
Prints for Tenters, Ete. 
By Radial 


Production of various machines can 


be increased considerably by the use o1 
indicators showing the vards the ma- 
chines are This ot 
ipplies to machines with variable speed 
drives. 


running. course 
By means of tests and time 
studies, the maximum production ot 
machines can be determined for the 
various weights and classes of goods 
The production speeds can be blue 
printed and set up beside the indicator 
the the 
the has a 
guide of the speeds to run. 

The production of tenters has been 
increased 


on delivery end of machine 


and operator permanent 


from 10 to 
installations. It ts 


20% by these 
a great improve 
ment over the common method of al 
lowing the operator to judge the speed 
to run by feeling the cloth. The in- 
dicators are geared by a flexible shaft 
to a half or roll 


view of the operator 


one-vard set up in 


*HILADELPHIA, Pa The Rayon 
} Products idding four new 
mbs to its equipment, approximately 


the 


lepartment 


ibling present capacity ot the 


combing 


















Silk Reel Machines 


For Processing Rayon, Silk and 


Mixture Goods 
achines of the “batch” and 
ack loop types for rayon 
brics Or mixture goods 
¢ eel ought out by the Rodney 
Nba ie Co (range, Mass. 
ey are It upon the principles of 
kodney JIiunt standard reel ma- 
nes, which have proved so success 
ior handling all light and tender 


cs, with the addition of the oval 

reel and tandem rolls in one ma 
ne and the round slatted front reel 
batch machine is designed pri- 
rily for piece-dyeing, although it is 
~( desirable To. 


soaping, rinsing, 


] 
henucking, souring, etc 


where pro- 
small The 


uction 


is comparatively 
eoods are loaded in approved piece- 
ve fashion, each string being sewed 
nto an endless and run as a 


nit lf 


irried out, the 


rope 
more than one process 1s 
eoods are not Te 
oved between operations. 
The continuous machine for pro 
essing in range has the new feature 
tandem front rolls, which assist the 
eel in moving the fabric through the 
machine without resorting to squeeze 
attendant 
wrap of the 
rolls furnishes the 
movement to the 


abric and divides the lift to the 


rolls with possibilities of 


alnage. Che goods 
round these two 
ecessary forward 
reel. 
is machine is usually employed in 
three to seven or 
ight, each one delivering to the next 
\ light wringer at the de- 


very end of each 


anges ot trom 
n line 

-hine is desir- 
macnine 1s desir 
Ne YOr Many classes of fabric 
hese machines have large capacity 
small 


mills one man tends three or 


nd the labor requirements are 
some 


four machines. The sizes of both 
machines are from 3 to 14 ft. long, 6 
to 32 strings. The tub is a solid one- 
piece metal frame with wood lining 
dressed from 3 in. stock. Monel 
metal lining is supplied when re- 
quired. The reel is of the oval slatted 


type with bronze spiders and copper 
shaft. Monel metal can be 
used in place of bronze when required. 

In the continuous machine tandem 
ront rolls are positively driven, be- 
The unload- 
ing dotter roll is belt or chain driven 
and is at the front or back, as desired. 
Hunt 
prepared to furnish many 


overed 


ing connected by gears. 


Machine Co. 1s 
additional 
items, such as heating coils, false bot 


lhe Rodney 


toms, ball or roller bearings, canopies, 


several types of motor drive, etc. ; also 


auxiliary such as slack 
boxes. 


equipment 


wringers, oxidizing or piling 


machines, draw reels, pot eves, etc. 


Rayon Loom 


Vibration Reduced — Separate 
Stand for Beams 
\ new silk and rayon loom has 


heen put on the market by Wilson & 
Longbottom, Ltd., Barnsley, England. 
he crankshaft is four 
two end 


carried in 
that is, the usual 
hearings mounted in the side framing 
of the loom, and on the inner side of 


bearings; 


the cranks two additional bearings 
which are carried on short arms bolted 
Another feature 
of the loom frame which is of interest 


is the adoption of a separate stand for 


to a strong back rail 


the warp beams. It is placed to give 

long stretch 
the warp, and 
shedding with no detrimental stretch 


ing. This is considered by the makers 


from the harnesses to 


provides for easy 


to be a verv useful advantage in 


weaving rayon warps 





Roll Silk Reel 


Tandem 


Machine for Continuous Processing in 


Range 
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The let-off motion is of the usual 


lever and weight type. All the mech- 
anism behind the harnesses and inside 


the framing is covered with a sheet- 


metal shield which prevents broken 
threads from getting soiled. The 
shedding is effected by ordinary 


means, as by cams, dobby, or Jac- 
quard. The picking motion is of the 
cone underpick type, and an auxiliary 
device is fitted whereby the shuttle is 
little from its furthermost 
position in the box, just at the mo- 
ment when the picking stick is begin- 
ning its throw. The auxiliary device 
is operated by a cam on the low 
and is timed to set the shuttle 
just on the move as the picking stick 
begins its stroke. 


eased a 


shaft, 


reed to the 
take-up roller the fabric makes con- 
tact with a spreader roller, which is 
formed with smooth fine flutes, ahout 
eight to the inch, directed spirally to 
left and right respectively from the 
center. This aids the temples and 
keeps the fabric straight as it passes 
to the take-up roller. 


In passing from the 


Improved Loader 


Controls Arranged for Easy Hand- 
ling by One Man 

\n improved crawler loader de- 
signed to handle around 140 tons per 
hour of coal or other crushed ma- 
terial, has been announced recently by 
the Link-Belt Co., Chicago. The 
loader is made up of four units—the 
elevator, power plant, crawler and 
The controls for the operat 
ing units have been so arranged that 
the loader can readily be handled by 
one man. The starting, stopping and 
turning are controlled by two hand 
levers, which automatically apply 
brakes when stopping. 

The buckets on the elevator are 
carried on double strands of maleable- 
iron and steel chains running on man- 
ganese-steel sprockets. The driving 
wheel on the elevator head shaft is 
provided with a safety breaking pin. 
The feeder for the elevator consists of 
manganese steel paddles bolted to a 
hexagonal steel shaft. The chassis on 
which the different units are carried 
is made of heavy angles, plates and 
channels riveted together. 

The power plant of the loader is a 
30-hp. gasoline unit running at 1,200 
r.p.m. equipped with a governor. 
Where desired, an electric motor can 
be furnished in place of the gasoline 
engine. The drive from the engine or 
motor to the different units, through 
the operating gear, is by means of 
roller chains running on steel sprock- 
ets. The treads of the crawler are 
made of special heat-treated steel 11 
in. wide, and the crawlers are so ar- 
ranged that the loader can turn left 
when traveling in either 


chassis. 


or rioht 
t Int 


lirection 





All drives are protected by sheet 
steel guards, and special attention | 
been given to the lubrication 





Unit Heater 
For Steam or Hot Water Heatin; 
Systems 


A new unit heater has been place 
on the market by the Modine Mi; 
Co., Racine, Wis. It is known as tl 
Modine unit heater and consists 
three major parts: the condens 
assembly, the manifold and frat 
and the motor and f 
The steam condenser is 


assembly, 
assembly. 








Unit Heater for Steam or Hot Water 


patented construction, made from se 
lected copper and special materials 
This construction provides not onl 
for heat transfer, but also provides 
for free contraction and expansion 
The condenser cannot leak, and wil 
not rust or corrode. 

The light weight of the unit heater 
which is only 125 Ibs., results in tw 
advantages: First, brackets, braces 
and structural work are unnecessary) 
tor the unit is suspended trom the 
steam line by means of a length of 
pipe and a union. Two men with 
pipe wrench can make the conne: 
tions. Second, the complete unit cat 
be turned on the union connection 
for direction of air flow to suit the 
immediate heating situation. Adjust 
able deflectors may be added to co 
trol the downward angle of heat dis 
charge. 

The Modine unit heater is rate: 
165,000 b.t.u. per hour with five 
pound steam pressure and room ter 
perature of 60 deg. F. Appro> 
mately 2,000 cu. ft. of air ‘pa: 
through the heater per minute, bein 
distributed over a wide area. Be 
cause units can be added as desire 
aside from original installations, the 
are useful as supplementary equij 
ment to existing hot water and stea 
heating systems 
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[ 
New Construction and Additions 
VALLEJO, Cat. The California Tex- 
tile Co., Vallejo, recently organized, is 
perfecting plans for the early construc- 
tion of a new cotton mill on 50-acre tract 
of land at South Vallejo, acquired a 
short time ago. The initial unit is esti- 
ited to cost $250,000. S. M. Snyder 
and A. Dos Reis, both of Vallejo, head 


the company. 


\fippLeTOowN, Conn. The Russell 

Mig. Co has awarded contract to Dennis 

0'! Brien & Sons for another Webb treat- 

ing plant. The building will be of con- 

crete, 37 x 125 ft. Work is to start at 
and will cost $19,000. 


“NEWNAN, Ga. Construction of the 
Arnco Blanket Mills will start about 
June 15 and it is expected to have the 
plant ready for operation about the 
middle of November. The Arnco com- 
pany is capitalized at $750,000. A. W. 
Arnall is president and treasurer, and 
R. D. Cole, vice president. The new 
mill will have an equipment of 10,000 
spindles and 160 looms for the production 
of cotton and cotton and woolen blankets. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 


are the engineers in charge of construc- 
ti 

PapucaH, Ky. The Cohankus Mfg. 
Co. plans the early rebuilding of the 


portion of its mill recently damaged by 
fire with loss reported at $17,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. The Pacific Mills 
have recently installed silk and rayon 
inishing machinery in order to handle 

large volume of silk and rayon which 
ompany is using in the manufacture 
lress goods and drapery materials. 


Wenster, Mass. S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc. have had plans prepared by the J. 
D. Leland Co., Boston, architects, for 

new residences to be erected near 

r mills here. 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C. The Carolina Cot- 
ton & Woolen Mills Co. has awarded 
contract to the J. M. Hooper Construc- 
tion Co., of Leaksville, for the erection 

15 cottages for employes, and another 
contract to John Smith, of Leaksville, 
for the erection of five cottages, a dye 
house and additional storage room. The 
total outlay will be in the neighborhood 
of $50,000. Work will begin at once. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Arbeka Web- 
bing Co. has awarded a contract to 
Henry M. Soule, 110 Brook Ave., for 
the erection of a one-story addition, 71 x 
109 ft., sawtooth roof type. The new 
Structure will be connected to the main 
mill by a passageway, 10 x 30 ft. Perry 
& \Vhipple, Providence, R. I., are archi- 


te 


TALHALLA, S. C. The Kenneth Cot- 
Mills have let contract to the Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Boston, for new 
winding equipment. 


os 
oO 


\INGSPORT, TENN. The Holliston 
Mls, Inc. have awarded contract to 
Jones & Wexler, Kingsport, for con- 
struction of their new plant here. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


an 
MILL NEWS 
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*NASHVILLE, TENN. Work has been 
started on the new plant of Thomas 
Henry & Sons, Inc. at Nashville. The 
main building will be 500 x 120 ft., with 
a warehouse 200 x 100 ft. Machine 
shops, boiler rooms and other depart- 
ments will be housed in separate build- 
ings. Among the officials of the com- 
pany who have come to Nashville, or 
who will come in the future, are H. C. 
Dodd, general manager, J. A. Kershaw, 
general manager of the weaving depart- 
ment, William E. Henry, assistant man- 
ager of the weaving department, and 
James Rayner, superintendent of the en- 
tire plant. 


*Daias, TEx. The C. R. Miller Mig. 
Co. has work in progress on extensions 
and improvements in its mill in the Love 
Field section. A number of new spindles 
will be installed to increase the present 
output about 50% Additional looms 
will also be installed. 


Fact and Gossip 

ANNISTON, ALA It is reported the 
Anniston Electric Steel Corp., owned by 
the Alabama Power Co., is working o1 
orders for the Economy Spinning Asso 
ciates, making the Otto Latsch Patented 
Long Draft Spinning Attachment 


New Beprorp, Mass. Curtailment in 
production has been evidenced in most 
of the New Bedford cotton mills during 
the last three weeks, both yarn mills and 
cloth mills being affected. At the present 
time, production is estimated at less than 
75% of normal, with prospects of fur 
ther curtailment unless there is a cd 
cided improvement in the number of new 
orders. 


THORNDIKE, Mass. The Thorndike 
Co. has sold eight acres of land on the 
Three Rivers road to Patrick P. Nagle 
and son, Patrick J. Nagle, who have not 
decided to what use they will put the 
property. 


CrarK Miris, N. Y. The Hind & 
Harrison Plush Co. is now operating on 
full time day schedules with its regular 
working force. 


*Utica, N. Y. The officials of the 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills who have been in the south look 
ing over various sites with a view to 
establishing a plant there, have returned 
to Utica. No action has yet been taken. 


Haw River, N.C. The Atlantic Bank 
& Trust Co., of Greensboro, N. C., was 
appointed receiver for the Holt-Granite- 
Puritan Mills Co., with mills at Fayette- 
ville and Haw River, N. C., by Judge 
R. A. Nunn, of the Alamanca Superior 
Court on May 31. The petition for the 
appointment of a receiver was made by 
F. L. Williamson, president and treasurer 
of the Holt-Granite-Puritan mills, who 
acted on behalf of himself and all other 
creditors and stockholders of the com- 
pany. The indebtedness of the company 
is reported to be in excess of $500,000. 
It is said that present market conditions 
are such that the mills can not be 
operated save at a loss, and because of 
the necessity for funds to pay maturing 
obligations, it was decided that the best 
course was to liquidate the affairs of 
the company through the courts. 


CeNnTRAL Fautis, R. I. The Waypoy- 








WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
———— THIS FUSE BLOWS ? 


If this fuse blows, or if any one of the line 
fuses blows, and the motor is running, even 
though it is a polyphase motor, it may continue 
torun asa single phase motor. The windings that 
remain in circuit will be forced to carry a heavy 
overload and in a short time the motor will burn 
up. 

If the motor is standing still and someone 
tries to start it, the motor will not start. The 
operator may leave it connected to the power 
circuit and it is quite possible that the motor 
will burn up. 


Accidents such as these do not occur where 
EC&M Type ZO Starting Switches are in service. 


The Type ZO Starting Switch is a push- 
button operated oil switch for starting squirrel 
cage A.C. motors directly across the line. 


The Type ZO Starting Switch protects your 
motorsJagainst phase failure and also gives over- 
loaG Jand no-voltage protection. The EC&M 
expansion wire overload trip provides this pro- 
tection. 


After the switch has been tripped open, the 
expansion wires rapidly contract to their original 
length and the motor can be started again by 
simply pushing the starting button. Nothing is 
destroyed and the delay can be measured in 
seconds. 


Contrast this with a fuse which heats, melts 
andfis destroyed when an excessive current flows 
through it. 

All of the contacts of the ZO Switch make and 
break'under oil so it is well suited for use in{places 
where fire hazards exist. 

Type ZO Starting Switches are handsomely 


finished, small in size and, like all EC&M appar- 
atus, they are built to withstand hard service. 





Write for Bulletin 1048 
THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER é MFG. CO. 
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ME BALLINGER Comps 
: es at ars ope ie 
Viladaciphis cw Yi 
: © , 
Ihe home of ‘“‘Bundhar™ Wilton Carpets 
Manutacturing Plant of Hardwick & Magee Co., Philadelphia 
48 Years of Architectural and Engineering Service 
45 Repeat Orders from Clients in 1925 and with greatest total volume 


of work in our History 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


ARCHITECTS APPRAISERS ENGINEERS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Booklet Sent Upon Request 








GEORGE C. BELL 





WARREN B. LEWIS 


Mill Engineer and Architect CONSULTING ENGINEER 
420 Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N. C. Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 
Plans and specifications furnished for the construction and equipment of For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
COTTON. YARN AND WEAVING MILLS ge of aneetinn sone ee - ne plants, through 
7 rs 6 ae the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 
MERCERIZING, BLEACHING AND DYE WORKS It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
Old mills reorganized, extended and appraised. Mill village development. resulting from knowledge and experience. 
Water and sewage disposal systems. PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Ayres, SCHEITER AND TUCKER 


INDUSTRIAL 


BIGELOW, KENT, WILLARD & CO. ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 618 DREXEL BUILDING- PHILADELPHIA, PA 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


Production — Costs — Sales — Building Design — Valuations 
Audits — Financing 


Industrial Research — Chemical and Physical Testing | D AY AND z IMMERMANN INC 
Managers and Management Trustees : c - 
Engineers 
; NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATION 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Se W. E. S. DYER 


| Federal Engineering Company MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 

} . ‘ mogmeer Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 
| Irchitectural Engineers ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants on Mill properties. Power Plants of 
Design and Superintendence for | and Kindred Structures. every description and directions for their 
+ c . economy of operation. 

Textile Mills and Industrial Plants s a 

| 318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Continued 


t Mfg. Co. has announced a wage ad- 
istment effective June 3. It is under- 
ood to be a decrease, although the 
nount could not be learned. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The plant of J. & 
Coats, (R. I.) Inc. was closed down 

on May 28 for a period of ten days, or 
til June 7. 


ProvipeNcr, R. I. The Lonsdale Co. 
has filed an amendment to its charter 
increasing the capital by $1,000,000, for 
the purpose of enlarging its plant at 
Seneca, S. C. The amendment creates 
preferred stock to the amount of 500,000 
shares and increased the common stock, 
without par value, from 165,000 to 170,000 


snares. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

Lone Beacu, Cat. The Pioneer Pa- 
cific Worsted Co. will resume operations 
at its plant Seventeenth and Nadeau 
Sts. immediately, following the reorgan- 
ization of the company and financing of 
the mills by southern California capital. 
Approximately 20 new looms will be 
added to the equipment of the plant. 
Thomas Thomas, formerly agent of the 
American Woolen Co's. mills at Hart- 
land, Maine, will be superintendent of 
the Pioneer Pacific plant, of which B. 
T. Dyer of Los Angeles, is the head. 
Herbert Lawton & Co., New York, will 
be the mill’s Eastern distributors, and 
will dispose of the greater part of the 
output at present. 


CorDAVILLE, Mass. According to a 
report the Cordaville Woolen Co. has 
recently installed 20 new looms, one 
twister, one dresser and five spoolers. 


Worcester, Mass. The M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates have had plans drawn by 
the J. D. Leland Co., Boston, for a 
blacksmith shop to cost about $10,000 
at their plant on Brussels St. It will 
be of brick construction, one story high, 
of irregular shape. 


FARIBAULT, Minn. The _ Faribault 
Woolen Mill Co. will soon ask bids for 
the construction of a one-story steam- 
operated power plant, 40 x 60 ft., for 
service at its plant, estimated to cost 
$50,000, with equipment. Ralph W. 
Richardson, St. Paul, Minn., is engineer. 


Titton, N. H. The American Woolen 
Co. is completing the installation of a 
steam-operated power plant at its local 
mills, to be used for emergency service 
during low water periods in summer and 


fall. 


Fact and Gossip 
[HOMPSONVILLE, Conn. The Bigelow- 
irtford Carpet Co. will close down 
e larger part of its local mills from 
June 19 to July 5, for inventory. The 
cotton departments will be shut down 
r this purpose from June 26 to July 
The spinning department, giving 
employment to about 1,200 operatives, 
has been placed on a reduced schedule. 
wide looms at the local mills are on 

‘apacity basis. 


1 
¢ 


] 


SANForD, Me. The Goodall Worsted 
. has increased production in’a num- 
of departments to a full 24-hour 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


basis, giving employment to an increased 
working force. 


CLinton, Mass. Bids have closed for 
a new swimming pool in the club house 
of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 
Club, which is to be enlarged. The 
swimming pool will be the only one in 
Clinton. 


NortHporo, Mass. The Northdale 
Woolen Mills, Inc., have closed down 
on account of alleged financial difficul- 
ties. Several attachments have been 
made on the property by creditors. Thx 
Northdale corporation succeeded _ the 
Northboro Woolen Co. last year. 


*NortH Oxrorpd, Mass. G. H. Glad 
stone, treasurer of the Gordon Woolen 
Mills, Inc., has filed a petition in the 
United States District Court at Bi 
denying that the corporation is bank 
rupt as alleged by Worcester, Mass., 
creditors who filed a petition in bank 
ruptcy against it on April 14, and ask- 
ing the court to inquire into the facts 
The matter will be heard by the rei 
eree in bankruptcy in Worcester 
June 7. 


PittsFieLpD, Mass. The  Berkshir« 
Woolen Co. operated full time last week 
and this week but the future schedule 
will depend on orders received. 


| KNIT | 


New Construction and Additions 
FRANKLIN, N. H. At a recent meet 

ing of the stockholders of the Webste: 

Co., Inc., local hosiery manufacturers, 





it was decided to expand and _ install | 


several new knitting machines. 


*StTitLwaTerR, N. Y. The Stillwater 
Knitting Co. is installing machinery in 
its new plant addition having 6,000 sq 
ft. of space for manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The firm plans to have the ex 
tension in operation by July 1. 


*DUNCANNON, Pa. The new mill re 
cently established on South High St 
by E. O. Smith, head of the New 
Bloomfield (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, is 
known as the Duncannon Hosiery Mills. 
The Duncannon plant has an equipment 
of eight ribbers, eight loopers and 50 
circular knitting machines for the pri 
duction of men’s 176-needle 
cotton hose. 


seamless 


Easton, Pa. The Chipman Knitting 
Mills have asked bids on general con 
tract for a new three-story mill, 105 x 
106 ft., reinforced concrete, estimated 
to cost $55,000, with equipment. Wil 
liam M. Mickler, Easton, is architect. 


Fact and Gossip 

San Francisco, Car. The J. J 
Pfister Knitting Co. is out of busines 
and does not plan to resume. 


*NEw Haven, Conn. Thomas A 
O’Keefe, receiver of the Winona Mills, 
Inc., recently presented a motion 
Judge Arthur F. Ellis, of the Superior 
Court, for permission to sell the trace 
name of the Winona Mills in the cours: 
of winding up the concern's business 
Judge Ellis'took the’ motion under ad 
visement and a decision is expected 
shortly. 


Ba.titston Spa, N. Y. The Spa Knit 
ting Co. has opened negotiations for the 
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A Logical Section 
For Textile Mills 


The attractions Arkansas has to offer mill 
men are many. True, it hasn’t any great cen- 
But it 
Just a cur- 
sory examination of the facts is sufficient. 


tres of textile manufacture—not yet. 
has a definite future to bank on. 


Power is at last soundly established here. 
Arkansas has not only tremendous water- 
power facilities but natural gas, oil and coal 
power sources as well. Living conditions are 
favorable to the establishment of industry. A 
great agricultural region, the cost of living is 
unusually cheap. Labor is of the desirable 
sort—99% native born—and plentiful. 


Arkansas is “in the market” for textile mills. 
Investigate it and its possibilities. 
ties will cooperate. 


Communi- 


Write for full informa- 
tion. 


ARKANSAS LIGHT AND POWER CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Mid-South Facts | 


Averaging 3,000,000 
bales of cotton yearly. 
Interconnected hydro- 
electric and steam-elec- 
tric power stations. 
Power generated from 
water, natural gas, oil 
and coal. 

Water access to world 
markets. 

Over 14,000 miles rail- 
roads. 
Labor—loyal 
speaking 


English- 
type — more 
than 99% native-born 
of American parentage. 





Arkansas =~ Louisiana ——~ Mississippi 


ARKANSAS 
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BLOW OUT the DUST 


With This NEW, BIGGER BLOWER 






equipped with 
cision Ball Bearings. 


NORMA Pre- 





Cleaning out a fly-shuttle loom. 


The New BALL BEARING 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWER 


Model G 


Unless you have tried this new» CADIL- 
LAC 


Blower, you cannot realize the 


additional power that has been built into it, making it particularly adapt- 
able to conditions in textile mills where it is supreme for removing the 
lint that accumulates in great volume. 


It also acts as good electric motor in 
surance in keeping the motor windings 
clean and free from dust and carbon, 
thus preventing “shorts” and “burn 
outs” and reducing the fire risk. 


With a special attachment made for the 
purpose, the Blower may be used for 
spraying disinfectants. There are hun- 
dreds of uses for this Blower in any 
textile mill. Instantly convertible for 
suction cleaning. 

Write for Folder 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


607 Fulton Street, Chicago, III. 


Note toggle switch in 
handle 

We 1] balanc ed 

Examine cut of Blower 


carefully 
Wires motor to 
handle in metal tubing 
Highest grade BALL 
BEARINGS 


7 
Gives 16” water column 


from 


pressure 
Shipped on 10-day trial, 
anywhere. 


—$45.00 Net 








————__—___ 4 


One hand operated 








Removing lint and dust from a 


knitting machine 


KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
VEL” BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED POR- 


TABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your 


FIRE HAZARD 


Prolong the life of your 
machinery 


lower weight, 64% Ibs 

18 lbs 
ghest grade electric 

wit! ari re i plug cap 


pping weight 





Complete Set of Vacuum Cleaner Attachments $10.00 Additional 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CO. 


352 Atlantic Avenue . 


BOSTON, (9) MASS. 



























The Viking won 
highest award at 
Panama-Pac. Expo 





SELECT THE VIKING 
THOUSANDS DO 


Where can you buy more 
in a pump than is offered you 
ina Viking? 

PROVEN Merit. In every in- 
dustrial center the Viking is 
known. For thirteen years it 
has been giving faithful and 
dependable service. 

EconoMIcaL. A pump that 
requires the minimum in re- 
pairs. Only two moving parts. 
Negligible wear. Easy run- 
ning, which means less power. 


IMPROVED PrincipLe, The im- 
proved rotary principle of the 
Viking offers a greater flow 
and capacity, positive suction 
and continuous work year after 
year without interruption. 


DeSIGNS FOR [Every NEED. 
Our immense factories con- 
centrate on building the best 
and most efficient for every 
purpose. We shall cheerfully 
send you a large illustrated 
catalog upon inquiry. 


Send for free book. 


AAO 


VIKING PUMP CO., Cedar Falls, Iowa 


WK 
TRA 


THE MASTER TOOL STEEL 
FOR PRESS TOOLS 
COMPLICATED SHAPES 
TAPS AND 

REASIERS 


WE HAVE A SPECIAL 
TOOL STEEL FOR 
EVERY SPECIFIC 
PURPOSE ——~ 


a as 


SPECIAL STEELS 
LVOLUM STEEL COMPANY 





333 55 


SPECIAL PURPOSES 
WATERVLIET-N.Y-U.S.A 
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Mill 


ile of its idle Island Mill 
. B. Berwick, of Saco, Me. The firm’s 
lan to use the mill for hydro electric 
irposes has been abandoned. 


Troy, N. Y. The Aetna Mills of 
Vright’s Underwear Co. are now oper- 
ting on full time day schedules with a 
1rmal working force. 


Nev 


property to 


Utica, N. Y. A survey of the textile 
ndustry by the Industrial Advancement 
orp. for May shows that 79.6 per cent 
f the mills are in operation with about 
39.3 per cent of the help employed. 


Utica, N. Y. Following the confer- 
nce of local textile manufacturers with 
ficials of the Lehigh Railroad Co. re- 
sarding alleged unfair freight rates in 
this section, it was announced that no 
lecision in the matter had yet been 
reached. 


WatTERForD, N. Y. 


Co. is 


The Ford Mfg. 
again operating on full time 
weekly schedules with enlarged working 
forces. 


*Bur_incton, N. C. The Flint Hos- 
iery Co. has been chartered to manufac- 
ture and sell hosiery and knit goods. 
Authorized capital is $50,000. The in- 
corporators are D. B. May, Arthur G. 
Thompson, R. A. Coble and L. C. 
Christman, all of Burlington. 


*BuritincTon, N. C. A charter has 
been issued to the Perfection Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., to manufacture and sell all 
kinds of hosiery, with an authorized 
capital of $100,000, of which $27,000 has 
been subscribed by John Sheffner, C. E. 
Fogleman, J. M. Moser and J. T. Black. 


Lexincton, N. C. The Holland Hos- 
iery Co., of Lexington, has been incor- 
porated to manufz icture and sell hosiery 
direct to the wearer. Authorized cap- 
ital stock is $50,000 and $5,000 has been 
subscribed by W. J. Vestal, Jr., Dr 
W. J. Vestal, and Mrs. Sue Vestal, all 
of Lexington. 


| SILK 


a 


New Construction and Additions 

*Port Jervis, N. Y. The Vaucanson 
Silk Mills, Inc., have awarded a gen- 
eral contract to the Wigton-Abbott 
Corp., New York, for the erection of 
its proposed one-story addition on Jer- 
sey Ave., to be 90 x 90 ft., estimated 
to cost $100,000 with equipment. Clark, 
McMullen & Riley, New York, are 
architects. 


*CotumBiA, Pa. The Schwarzenbach- 
Huber Co. is completing the erection of 
a four-story addition to its local mill, 
62 x 202 ft., brick, steel and concrete, 
ind will proceed with machinery instal- 
lation at an early date. 


Fact and Gossip 

PocaTELLo, IpAno. Pocatello is anxi- 
tus to secure a silk mill and for that 
purpose will donate a free site to a 
reputable concern. It is said «that a 
brick building, almost new, 75 x 125 ft., 
vith office “L” 18 x 30 ft. attached, can 
re bought for half the price of a new 
building. George W. Wagenseller, 355 
N. Hayes Ave., is among those inter- 
sted. 


* Indic ates_previous mention of project. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


s—Continued 


New York, N. Y. Lloyd Garri 
has been appointed receiver for the M 
hattan Narrow Fabrics, Inc., 
turer of ribbons, 
of $2,000. 


braids, etc., in b 


Woopstock, VA. The 
Chamber of Commerce is 
with a silk manufacturing 


name temporarily withheld, 


Woodst 


compa 
for the 


son 


an 


manufac- 


ond 


~| 
OCK 


negotiating 


any, 


es- 


tablishment of a local mill. It is said 
that the initial plant, if built, will be 
devoted solely to weaving operations, 


with dye house to be added at a | 
date. 


MontTREAL, QUE., CANADA. 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
to carry on business as importers 
manufacturers of silks, satins, 


and textile fabrics of all kinds 


wool 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 
*Utica, N. Y. The Skendoa Ra 


youn 
Corp. turned out its first few skeins of 
rayon yarn last week and active opera- 
tions will be started in about two 
months, according to Beirne Gordon, 
vice president and general manager. All 
of the machinery has now been received 
at the plant and about one-quarter of | 
it is now in place. 
LEWISTOWN, Pa. The Viscose Co., 


Marcus Hook, Pa., 
tion for the construction of 
addition to the power house at its | 
mill, 65 x 96 ft., reinforced 
and brick, reported to cost in excess 
$45,000. The Ballinger Co., 
phia, is architect and engineer. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
Lonc IsLtanp City, N. Y. The 
grade Dye Works, Inc. have acqu 
property adjoining their plant on H 
St., 100 x 100 ft., and plan the « 
construction of a new addition to c 
practically the entire site. An archi 
will soon be engaged to 





Fact and Gossip 

*FISKDALE, MaAss. 
bankruptcy of the 
Co. will sell 
auction on the premises on June 25. 
forts to sell the property at private 
have been unavailing, 
prospective purchasers inspected it. 
plant has been idle about two -ye 
bankruptcy proceedings having been 
gun in November, 1924. 


The trustees 


Fiskdale 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 
WInNsTED, Conn. The _ Strand 


nary plans for expansion, 
a cost in excesst df $50,000. 
Neo Xs 
York, has 


reported 


MALONE, 


New startedi construction 


a mammoth power plant here to develop 


the natural resources of the Salr 
River. Textile and dther 
plants will be materially benefitted 
the completion of the project. 


prepare pli 
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The Power Corp., 
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Save 40% to 70% In Painting Costs 


Learn how textile mills are saving thousands of dollars annually on 
their cost of painting mill interiors, exteriors, mill villages and other 
buildings and equipment. Matthews Mechanical Painting Equip- 
ment now enables one man to do the work of four to eight hand 
painters. Where textile mills have been spending 65% of their main- 
tenance painting money for labor and 35% for material, they tell us 
that now, using Matthews Mechanical Painting Equipment, the pro- 
portion is but 25%¢ for labor and 75% for material. Hence with a 
given appropriation Matthews Mechanical Painting Equipment will 
enable you to paint from 2 to 3 times more surface. The exclusive 
features of the Matthews Paint Gun eliminate waste and remove 
the objectionable features of ordinary spray painting methods. See 
just why maintenance men, after critical tests, discard other methods 
and equipment and choose 


MATTHEWS ~— 


MECHANICAL PAINTING ee 


EQUIPMENT 


™,_ “Se, 
W. N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION — 
3752 Forest Park Blwd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for Bulletin ‘ 


Send 
For 
This 


‘Mechanical Painting for Industrial Maintenance” 

















musual Facks A bout 
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No Joint Materials to Buy 
or Handle 


They are all in place and included with the 
pipe. That's the McWane Idea. The joint 
is made at the factory—not in your trench. 
All you have to do is calk the joints. 


That's the reason you can lay McWane 
Water Pipe three times as rapidly as 
ordinary bell-and-spigot pipe. Save half the 
labor. 











The facts about it are eye-openers! 


Write for them. 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


General Offices: Birmingham, Ala. 


District Offices: 
422 Central Bid 1807 Santa Fe Bid 
Angeles Calif Dallas, Texas 





819 Bankers Tr. Bld 
Philadelphia, Pa. Los 
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Like a one-piece floor 
—yet loneer-WeATINE, 
smoother, cleaner 


Your mill floor 
ten or fifteen years from now? 


-will it be smooth, even and unridged 
WwW ‘ll i it withstand the 
wear of heavy rolling trucks, the friction of scraping 
feet? ‘The answer depends entirely upon the material 
you use for Hooring. 

Leading industrial experts say that only a Hoor of 
Maple can achieve results like these. Maple is so 
tisht-grained and tough-fibred that it will not sliver, 
splinter or develop ridges. Where a stone-like Hoor 
will pulverize into injurious dust, Maple will simply 
polish with wear. 

Once laida MFMA Maple Floor is like one single, 
smooth, solid area of hardest wood, because each piece 
is end-matched to perfection. Due to its wonderful 
smoothness, Maple is the easiest of all Hoors to keep 
clean. It offers no open lodging place for dust, dirt 
or germs. 


You can lay a Maple floor right over your old floor, 
regardless of its kind. For a Hoor that will remain 
smooth and even for years to come—for a Hoor that 
can be kept clean and sanitary—for a floor that will 
give you ultimate economy—use Maple. 


MapLe FLoorinGc MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1060 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 








—Guaranteed Floorings a 
M F MA | The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch nie signify that 

the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of 


manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve 
every particle of these remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for 


Floor with Maple | 


Beech or Birch 
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Shey Electric Drills 









In close corners 
Thor drills fit easily 


Small, light, and easily controlled, Thor Drills work 
swiftly in tight quarters and underneath machinery. Quick 
and capable. Thor drills make it unnecessary to take | 
broken machinery apart for repairs. With a Thor Drill 
you can mend it where it stands. 

Send for the catalog of different models. 


pce Dh alee sa babes as a Made! 
ground wire fi fet acks are impo 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC Too. COMPANY 


600 w. ‘JACKSON BLVD. 


adc OO. USA 










SHAM ALA 


PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 





Seating Equipment 
is an investment 
—not a luxury 


A workman comfortably seated 
at his job is capable of produc- 
ing far more work than one who 
is wasting his energy working 
under body strain. You are not 
pampering people by properly 
seating them for work, but you 
are boosting their efficiency and 
capacity for production. 


No. 1018 Chair 
This is an all around general 
Utility Chair for either factory 
or office. Its durability and 
service is unlimited; it is attrac- 
tive and comfortable; it is very 
reasonably priced. This Chair 
is built in seat heights from 16” 
to 26.” The entire Chair except- 
ing the seat is of steel, firmly 
rivetted and braced, and finished 
in a rich standard Olive Green 





enamel. The seat is of hard- No. 1018 Chair 
wood, saddle type; 14%” x , 


14%” square. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


STOOLS CHAIRS BENCHES 
TRUCKS TABLES 
CABINETS BENCH LEGS DESKS 


Write for Catalog with Prices | 


PLAINWELL 
MICHIGAN 
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TECHNICAL SECT 











MEASURE of the resistance By W. F. Edwards* 
of textile fabrics to the va- ; : ole ; ; 
ried kinds of wear, such as the one kind of test being made by wearing surface, and the other kind 
that of garments, furniture rubbing the fabric against itself or of test being made by rubbing the 
coverings, carpets and rugs, fabric another fabric taken as a standard fabric against some hard, firm surface 
belting, ete., etc., has for a long time 
been recognized as of signal impor- 























| 
tance in placing a practical value on 
such fabrics. 
No satisfactory theoretical basis TARP FILLING 
for such a measure has been worked Individead Ieeake Average SeqatviduasSeeave: | kdeeue 
out, probably on account of the com- lbs. los. Lbs. 
plexity of the subject; and it is very Ordcinal Sample 57.5 - 00.5 » 50,0 55.0 - ‘ 
doubtful, even if a satisfactory theo- | After 50 Strokes 55.5 - 59.0 « 57.2 4O.5 = 3 2 
, . ‘ E ? ' " 100 fn 57.5 - 55.5 5.5 u ~ - 
retical basis is found, whether a | = 290 8 55.5 57.0 2 56.2 Wes . — 
wearing test for practical use could "4oo * 46.5 = 4e.5 2 B.S 27.5 = 27 ‘ ; 
be made so as to refer the results of = * eee ~ eee . 
test to a standard based on theory. 
However, for ordinary practical pur- 
poses the relative wearing quality of COTT DEM 
two different pieces of like kind of | a a ee ; - 
fabric can be obtained by testing | 171.5 = O75 = 7205 -&.0 4+ ? 
samples of the goods under identical a ie ? C= 705 = e 
conditions. The burden of such a Oe 41.5 = 87.7 na Re! a 
test is the maintenance of identical 7 oa? co oe ee 
and reasonable conditions. eS nee 
~ Machines Not Complicated ee _ ee 
\Vear-testing machines are not i : 
very complicated and do not require ————— 
very accurate adjustments, since 
best there is usually a considerable 
variability in the material to be a oe 7 i 
tested. Nevertheless, so far there te. 5 
been no wear-testing machine ar ee a ct cm.” | 
has produced sufficiently reliable | after 200 Strokes 41.5 - 3105 2 3007 264 - 27.0 = £8.00 | 
to establish a confidence in the a, . ae 31-0 - > oe ee eet ae 
ults obtained that would lead to a a 27.5 — = 27.0 . 
standardization of the test. | " 10co * 27.0 - © 25.0 
wo ways of making the test have 
advocated and used which are 
ssentially the same in-so-far as the eee 
mechanical parts and action of the ne oo cee 
chines are concerned. The main Poe Sap] 2 cs ~ ios <k.e a | 
ference lies in the rubbing surface, ~ © Oo ; 3 2c. - 5 <7.0 - - 5 . 2 19 
* Director of the laboratories, United States | iit wy 7 


ng Co., Inc., New York. 
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Wearing Tests on Textile Fabrics 


\Ithough No Theoretically Perfect Wear-Testing Machine Has Yet Been Developed, Several Devices Are in Use for 
Obtaining Comparative Results—Abrasion is Created by Rotating or Reciprocating Parts and 
the Wear Measured in Numbers of Revolutions or Reciprocations 


such as metal. The metal surface 
machines so far used have been 
essentially the same in principle; 1. ¢., 
they all make the wear test by passing 
the stretched sample of fabric over 
grooved metal surfaces or over a 
series of bars of metal with sharp 
or rounded edges, according to the 
notion of the inventor. 

The fabric-on-fabric machines will 
not be considered here, as the writer 
is not familiar with any recorded re- 
sults of such tests to warrant it. 
However, the principle involved 


Ss 
the same as in the metal-surface ma- 


chines, where the econd fabric nay 
take the position of the metal abrad- 
a ' 
’ 


we 
| 
Mi ] Revolving Cylinder Type of 
VW ear-T ester 
lace DY DbDeing retcnee ver 
¢ irt ind fastene: ¢ 


. : ime 
Revolving Cylinder 

he simplest form of machine for 

n aking the Weal test on textile 
oo ‘ 1 . ] aot 
tabrics and other flexible materials 
uch as leather, brake linings, etc., 
onsists of a grooved steel cylinder 
which is caused to revolve with a 
trip of the fabric stretched er it, 
shown in Fig. 1. he grooves 

be parallel with the axis of the 


vlinder or may be spiral to some 





Clomp Fobric~ 





Fig. 2. Reciprocating Blade Type of Wear-Tester Fig. 3. Wear-Tester Which Bends Fabric and 





| 
I 
~ Pulley | 





Acts on Both Surfaces 
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With “sequence calls” one man landed 


her 175 





ORDERS 


Long Distance Charges 
only 37-55 


A MARYLAND match salesman took 45 orders 
cases—in 1% days! He filed with 
the local telephone company “sequence lists” 
of retail grocers, and as one call was finished 
another was ready for him. His 45 orders 
cost—salary for 1% days and telephone 
charges of $37.55. To have called on the 


same grocers in person would have cost his salary and 
traveling expenses for three weeks. This match company 
now has ten men who concentrate on selling by telephone. 


A LARGE Wholesale house made a similar 
test and the average daily sales of its men 
who worked by Long Distance were two 
and a half times as large as of those who 
went in person. Scores of concerns are 
training certain of their salesmen to travel 
by telephone. Territories are worked 
more thoroughly. Contacts are made 
more frequently. Customers are given 
quicker and better service. Business 1s 
increased and selling expense is decreased! 

At any hour of the day 70,000 towns 
and cities are within the sound of your 
voice. Without leaving your office or 
spending a single night on the sleeper 
you can call on customers in any state in 
the Union. Sequence calls are used daily 
by hundreds of busy men to carry on 


long distance conversations with various 
parts of the country. By this means, calls 
are set up one after another, thus 
enabling many calls to be completed 
within a short time. 

Our local Commercial Department is 
at your service to explain the many 
economies of long distance use,.and to 
look for possible long distance tele- 
phone opportunities in your business. 
Call this department and ask a represen- 
tative tocome and see you. In the mean- 
while, the instrument on your desk is 
waiting to connect you,at any time, with 
any one of 17,000,000 telephones. Is 
there a distant executive or office that it 
would be to your advantage to talk with, 
ee aoe ea Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


RS 
3 s 
4 s) 


Raaw 


< 
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xtent. By making the cylinder long 
nough, a large number of strips can 
e worn at the same time. 

The usual way of comparing is that 
ft comparing the times or numbers 
f revolutions required to wear to 
reaking. This not an essential 
yndition, as the amount worn off or 
e loss in strength after a certain 
umber of revolutions may be used 
isual 


is 


inspection after a _ certain 
umber of revolutions has been used 


making but 
0 much to the imagination. 
This type of rubbing surface, even 
hen as hard as milling cutters, does 
tt hold edges the 


ng nor retain its 


comparisons, leaves 


oe grooves very 
roughness un 
anged, so that the wearing surface 


changing its efficiency with eacl 


lded test 

Reciprocating Blades 
lig. 2 shows diagrammatically the 
ssential parts of a machine having 


series of blades instead of grooves 
nd provided with a mechanism to 

reciprocating movement ot 
e blades undet 


oduce a 
the stretched fabric 
he efficiency the blades changes 
ith each added there is a 
‘ticeable wear even with very hard 


test, as 


steel The cylinder is sometimes 
ide hollow and provided with a 
tream of water passing through it 


insure keeping the blades cool. 


Bending Combined 
lig. 3 shows the essential parts of 
machine for the rubbing 
surfaces ot the 
sample and to produce bending at the 


making 


blades act on both 


same time. The blades are fixed in 
movable block which moves. back 
ind forth in the direction shown by 


the arrows. In this machine the sam- 


ple is stretched by two weights (one 
end) so that the 


values in either 


| 
eacn 


lentical 


stroke has 


direction, 
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Fig. 4. 


that the sample is kept tight over the 


rubbing surtace 


Emery Cloth Used 


A reciprocating type of machine 
which has been developed in the 
fabric laboratory of the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., uses 
as the abrading surface emery cloth 
tape in such a way that a new por 
tion can be conveniently used for 
each test. This has been found to 


give more consistent results than any 


] 


This abrad 


ing surface may be considered as uni 


thing else we have tried. 


form for any particular roll of tape 
and could be used to vive compara 
tive results by using the same me 


chanical unit working at the same 





Fig. 5. 


Overcoating Before Testing 


ereas in the reciprocating machine 


wn in Fig. 2 the sample is fixed 
one end and the tension applied 
the other end, so that the tension 
the portion between the abrading 
face and the fixed end is greater 


en the motion of the abrading sur- 


e is away from the fixed point. 
s, however, can not be of very 
ch importance, as in all cases in 


the weight is large enough so 


and 


{fter Various Numbers of Strokes 


rate his has not been found neces- 


sary, as two rolls of tape of the same 


manutacture and number have been 
found to furnish fairly consistent 
results 

he machine is shown in Fig. 4, 


where R indicates the rolls of tape, 


I 
the ends of which are held firmly in 
place on the small cylinders by the 
locking-device X. The sample of 


fabric is clamped at either end by 


Wear-Tester Which Utilizes Emery Cloth Tape 


(3819) 


sample is cut to a 
in. C, 
held 


distance trom C so 


clamped 
clamped in C,, at a determines 
sample. The 
strokes is recorded by a 


Veeder counter shown back ot clamp 


same tension on each 


number ot 


C on the right side of the figure. 


Che wearing portion of the tay 


can be stretched over a flat surface 

with rounded edges instead of the 

small cylinder shown, and the pres- 

sure can be varied by weights placed 
the arm over the small cyl 


he amount of wear is judged 


spection supplemented by a tensile 


test The results tabulated in ble 
ind Table II will show the relation 
ot tensile strength to the numbet 
strokes 

L > shows the ippea 

600, ind 1000 strokes 
warp direction ot the overcoatil 


necessary to study the varia 





t in loss of strength tor, say, 
200 strokes in order to pass the best 
judgment on the result ot the wear 
test The weave and charactet 
clamps C and (¢ ( Ips ire varns may have a very marked 
free to move in a slot and are held fluence, as indicated by the compa 
in position by a spring in the slot, tively large loss in strength d 
so that the sample is held under ten the first 200 strokes in wary ire 
sion by the spring acting o lamps mon the cotton denim shown tn the 
( ih 
Bands on Worsted Mule 
Are Variable Factors Requiring Constant Supervision—Par- 


ticulars Concerning the Purpose and Operation of Each 


By Brompton 


} 


are tew machines in whicl 


. RI 
bands play a more important part 
Under the best con- 


they are variable factors and 


than on the mule 
ditions, 


need constant supervision. Vheir 
tendency to vary in length under dif 
ferent atmospheric conditions, to 


tretch when under tension, and to re 
lax when the tension is withdrawn, in 
ci 


done to compensate Tol 


ate that everything possible must 


irregulat 


ities in length which develop from 


these causes. 
when it 1s 


This will be obvious 


i 
pul 


onsidered that the scrolls or rim 

evs on which the bands work may be 
regarded in the light of driving pul 
evs the thinner band will sink 
deeper into the grooves; and in the 
case of operative bands, for instance 


diminish the effective diameter of 


hin covet 
Spindle Bands 

lhe spindle bands are used to con 

nect the tin roller and the spindles. 

Left or right twist may be inserted 

in the yarn by varying the crossing 


ot the band from the tin roller to the 
spindle whirls Tubular 


banding is mostly used for this pur 


as required 


pose, though three-ply band is not 
unknown. These must be tied with 
a square knot; i. e., both the end 
must come up on the same side of the 
loop The bands must be just the 
proper degree of tightness; for, if 
too slack, irregular twist will be in 


serted in the yarn, while, if too tight 


the same defect will occur owing to 


the fact that undue frictior 
spindle on the spindle collar ret 
its revolution. 
Rim Band 

(he rim band is a cotton 1 
revolving the tin roller and spindles 
during the outward run of the cai 
It is the 


est rope on the machine, passing tro! 


ype 10! 
I I 


riage and backing off. 


he rim pulley on the rim shait to a 
grooved pulley on the cylinder or tu 
shatt. Special attention 


TOLICT 


be given to it with regard to tensio1 
and therefore a carrier pulley at t 
end of the headstock is fixed 
ivailable slot which may be readi 
idjusted to correct any variat 
length which may occur. 

When backing-off is taking place 


its direction of movement 1s 


reversed 
to revolve the spindles in the opposite 


direction to unwind the spirals of vari 


between the apex of the spindles and 
the point of winding on. This band 
has the most work to do, and it should 
be constantly under supervision The 
rim band is run well in the groove 
of the pulleys and tensioned proper 

or considerable slippage will occu 


and produce yarn irregular in twist 
besides interfering with the spinning 
ot 


property the material. 


Quadrant Bands 
[wo quandrant bands 


are used 


top band, which is long; and a botton 


band, which is short. The long band 


is fixed to the quadrant scroll and 
then conveyed over a loose pulley on 
the headstock and fastened to a 
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Winding Machine : 
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C 
ones che 
iu 
“Lni-form” Hosiery Cone mits 
6” Traverse, maximum of 
diameter, 8’”—net weight a 
of yarn, up to 3 pounds. aod 
“Uni-form” Warping Cone the 
6” Traverse, maximum no 
diameter, 8’—net weight lesc 
of yarn up to 414 pounds. 

Firm, Uniform-tension packages that afford S 
the best possible delivery in mill practice. whi 
iversal Winding has helped materially in und 
tfecting valuable economies and improvements last 
almost every branch of textile manufacture chit 
(he development of the No. 60-GF Universal fou 
Machine for winding “Uni-form” cones is one oe 
of several that directly concerns knitting mills. = 
UNIVERSAL WINDING ae 
the 
COMPANY ms 
Providence, Philadelphia. wir 

ce See 
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DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS are 
Montreal and Hamilton. Canada chi 
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itchet on the carriage square. This 
loves the quadrant outwards. , The 
ottom or short band runs directly 
rom the ratchet on the carriage 
juare to the quadrant scroll, and 
ives the propelling power for the in- 
vard movement of the quadrant. The 
uadrant scroll is the only one of its 
ind on the mule, and alternately 
olls and unrolls the rope irom the 
une groove. 


Double Scroll Band 


(he double scroll band is also 
nown as the drawing-up band. The 
nds of the band are fastened to two 
luplicate scrolls, the center part em- 
racing a half-moon _ tightening 
racket underneath the carriage in 
the center of the headstock. Its pur- 
pose is to draw the carriage inwards. 
During the outward run of the car- 
riage the rope is unwound from the 
scrolls. On the termination of this 
run, the ends of the rope are en the 
smallest diameter of the serulls. Thus, 
in drawing-in, the carriage is first 
moved slowly, reaches its maximum 
speed in the middle of the run, and 
finishes slowly by reason of the final 
winding up being made on the smaller 
diameter of the opposite scroll. This 
band is also responsible for winding 
on the check rope during the run out 
of the carriage. Careful control and 
setting of this band are necessary, or 
bad winding will result. It must 
start the carriage too fast or too slow. 

Check Scroll Band 

scroll band 
brake on the drawing-in 
lhe rope wraps around the 
scroll in the opposite way to the ropes 
on the drawing-in scrolls, and it thus 
checks irregularities which may be 
caused by the varying speed of the 
during the inward run. Its 
effect is to steady or control the car- 
riage during the inward run, particu- 
larly when approaching the buffers at 
the termination of winding 
other 


not 


The check 


check or 


acts as a 


scrolls. 


carriage 


It serves 
but 


no purpose the one 
described. 

Squaring. Bands 
Squaring bands are hemp _ ropes 


which pass around the carrier pulleys 
under the carriage, and the ends are 
fastened to the framework of the ma- 
chine. Eight of these ropes are used, 
four on each of the two divisions of 
the carriage. They assist other ropes 
in maintaining the carriage parallel 
to the front rollers. When squaring 
the mule, these ropes are always ad- 
justed first. They are coupled with 
wire for long mules. 


Operative Bands 

For long mules ten operative bands 
are used, two at each end of the ma- 
chine, two between the headstock 
framework, and two in the middle of 
each section of the carriage. They 
connect the backshaft and the car- 
riage, and thus serve to draw the 
carriage out, assist drawing it in, and 
are the main bands for squaring. 
They revolve the back shaft during 
the inward run while it is discon- 
nected from the front rollers. The 
drawing-up scroll shaft has a scroll 
fixed for the purpose of driving the 
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Particulars of Mule Bands 
Total 
No. re- Dia., length, 
Band quired In. Material Length Yds. 
Spindle. . ..700/800 .. Cotton 44 in. 855° 
ere 1 lo Cotton 33 yds. 33 
Quad. long —— 3, Cotton 6% yds. 64 
Quad. short..... 1 % Cotton 3% yds. 3h, 
Double scroll.... 1 #4 Cotton 6 yds. 644 
RNR, aes as'0s 1 +3 Cotton 64 yds. 64et 
Squaring....... 8 lo Hemp 4 yds. 32t 
Operative long... 5 lo Cotton 6%yds. 32% 
Operative short.. 5 lg Cotton 3hyds. 17% 
Dead wt. ret. 1 lo Cotton 4% yds. 4}9 
Governor. ...... 1 33 Cotton 9 yds. y 
Drawing-in..... 1 lo Cotton 23 yds. 23§ 
Steadying....... 1 . Cotton 4% yds. 4\6 





* To charge mule, 4 Ib. 

+ Plus 3 yds. for letting out. 

t Wire extension. 

§ Approximate. 

All bands have had extra length allowed for knots and 
splicing. 


aaa 
back shaft during the inward run of 
the carriage, but is is only used in the 
longer type of mules. These bands 
are made of cotton. 


Dead Weight Return 

The dead weight return or barrel 
band is fastened to the framework of 
the machine and passes around a 
groove in we winuing drum ur baricl. 
Its function is to revolve the drum 
during the outward run, so that the 
quadrant chain is wound on to the 
winding drum again ready for oper- 
ating the spindles during the inward 
run. This band needs careful adjust- 
ment and must not bind in the groove, 
or it will cause uneven winding by 
allowing the chain to jump or jerk 
during this part of the spinning 
process. 

Governor Band 

The purpose of the governor band 
is to automatically slacken the threads 
during the increase in the diameter of 
the cop bottom. This is done by the 
band winding up the quadrant nut. 
Its action is determined by the ten- 
sion on the threads on the tensioning 
wire. It ceases to function as soon as 
the cops have reached their maximum 
diameter, the nut of the quadrant be 
ing then at its highest point in the 
building of the cops. The nut 
remains stationary until the cops 
full. 


then 


Drawing-in Band 

The drawing-in band is situated be- 
hind the rim shaft pulleys and is 
driven direct from the countershaft. 
It gives movement to the backing-off 
friction cone, operates the cam shaft 
through the backing-off and 
drives the drawing-up friction cone. 


wheel 


Steadying Band 

There is on all long mules a fourth 
scroll on the back scroll shaft, which 
winds on and off the steadying band, 
the other end of which is attached to 
the back shaft click scroll. This as- 
sists the double scroll bands in pull- 
ing in the carriage, by acting directly 
on the back shaft during the run in. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The American 
Hosiery Salvage Corp., has taken over 
Morris Golden & Co., 310-314 Master 
St., and will continue to operate the 
silk and rayon converting and backwind- 
ing business. Morris Golden is presi- 
dent of the American Hosiery Salvage 
Corp. The plant reclaims hosiery press- 
offs and knitting mill clips, rewinding 
the yarn on cones, yarns being returned 
to the state in which they were before 


passing from the original cone to the 
needles. 


New Data on Wool 


Specific Gravity —Swelling in 
Water—Air in Kemps 
By C. F. G. 

New and fundamental data on wool 
have been recently developed around 
the apparently simple problem of find- 
ing what is its true specific gravity, 
and while of more interest now to re- 
workers and other students, 
they are of the kind that may develop 
a broader interest at any time. 


search 


First, there has always been some 
disagreement in published values for 
the specific gravity of wool. This 
is now found to be due largely to its 


variable moisture content, and the 
figure 1.30 is accepted as the true 
value for dry wool from various 


sources, except kempy wools. 
Another cause of error in the older 
values was found in the ability of 
wool to absorb alcohol and other 
liquids that were used in connection 
with the determination, in the same 
way in which it absorbs water. For 
example, the normal moisture regain 
of wool from a saturated atmosphere 
is 33%. Under parallel conditions 
it will absorb 26.3% of methyl (wood) 
alcohol, or 21.3% of ordinary alcohol, 
and the alcohols are absorbed or given 
off just like water. All vapors do not 
behave in this way toward wool. Less 
than one-half per [ 
(from coal tar) is taken up. 


1 


cent of benzene 

Perfectly dry wool put into water 
will take up just the same amount of 
water as it would from a saturated 
Ordinary wool at air 
condition will take up enough more 
to build up the saturation value. Thi 
is why wools with different amount 
of regain will show different specific 


eravities Some of these 


atmosphere. 


ipparent 
values are: 
Bone 


wool. . e 1.39¢ 
regain ... ieee 1 9 
regain ; 
85% regain 

regain 
The true value for dry 
termined in benzene is 1.30. 

Using a more extended table than 
suitable 
regain of wool can even be determined 
out its specific 
For example, this method would en 
moisture determinations to be 
made without damaging the wool by 


the above, or a formula, the 


by finding gravity 


able 


exposure to high drying temperatures 


Swelling of Fibre 

The 
due entirely to the change in weight 
from absorption of moisture, but also 
to an accompanying change in volume 
Wool swells in water to the extent 
of 36% in volume, and in alcohol to 
28.5%. The swelling is different for 
Referred to the 


above series of values is not 


different regains. 


basis of bone dry wool, it is: 
3.94% for 5% regain 
8.8% for 10% regain 
13.9% for 15% regain 
19.7% for 20% regain 
36.4% for 33% regain 


The swelling of wool in a damp 
or steamy atmosphere and in various 
solutions is no doubt of great im- 
portance in a number of manufactur- 
ing processes. No very definite sug 
gestions have been made, but it can 


the subject 
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be noted that wool swells more in a 
salt solution than in water, and that 
this behavior may have a connection 
with the retarding effect of salt on 
dyeing and milling. 

These methods of research show 
that like water and alcohol 
penetrate way through the wool fibre, 
while benzene does not and tends to 
remove only surface grease. Various 
wool oils that differ in efficiency may 
owe their’ different behavior to pene- 
trating the fibres in somes cases and 
merely greasing the surface in others. 


solvents 


Some further work, also by the 
British Research Association for the 
Woolen and Worsted Industries, 


shows that kempy wool which has 
medulla portion may contain 50 
60% of air. Chat is, the 
itself has a honeycombed 
with only about 10% of 
stance. Some fibres are nearly all 
medulla, with only a thin outer wall. 
The large air space probably accounts 
for the characteristic 
kemps in resisting dyes. 


medu 
structure 


solid sub 


behavior « 


Rope Washer Reels 


Materials Suitable for Shafts Ex- 
posed to Liquor 
By Radial 
The reels for rope washers used 
washing cotton goods frequently 


made with rails on spiders. 1 


are 


lows the liquor to flow trom the goods 


over the shaft he best material fo1 
the shafts, which are usually 2 3/16 in 
in diameter, is refined irot Cold 
rolled steel has been used but doe 


not prove to be nearly so erviceable 


in these installations. Refined iron 

atts are still in good condition after 
ix years, while similar shafts of cold 
rolled teel have been reduced in di- 
imeter in parts to 134 1n. atte 
yeat The refined iron shaft 


nd up much better in bleach hous: 
Where acid fumes are prevalent, how 
‘ver, the shafts should be kept painte 


t good anti-corrosive paint 
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Cort OPENING, CLEAN \ Pict 
ING; Saco-Lowell Sh ps, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass 

Chis is a new edition of their booklet 


of opening, cleaning and pick- 


ing cotton. It has been made necessary 
by the rapid rate of deve lopment f this 
class of machinery, stimulated in a large 


the 
In fact, 
so complete has been the 
this class of machinery 


the changed condition of 
cotton which the mills must use 
so thorough and 


development of 


degree by 


that practically every Saco-Lowell ma- 
chine for use in this department is a 
wholly new design, or has _ been 


thoroughly redesigned within the last ten 
or fifteen years. It is probably not too 
strong a statement to say that any mill 
has not installed, within the last 
ten or fifteen years, new opening, clean- 
ing or picking machinery, is obsolete in 
this department. This booklet contains 
40 pages, with numerous illustrations, and 
should be carefully read by mill execu- 
tives and filed for reference. It is an 
unusually valuable piece of technical 
literature. 


which 
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A practical fabric 
woven in rayon 
and wool! 


be Et ann CNow Li e A ssured ‘Woo 
Featuring DuPont Rayon 


W/EAVYES of wool and rayon have added beauty when 
Du Pont Rayon is used. The high, lustrous sheen 
, tS nal of rayon—cleverly woven into the fabric—singles it out 
132, Madison At from less distinguished woolens and gives the smart 
canoe es touch so necessary for a quick turnover. 

old eng = e The alert manufacturer who is interested in quantity 
Bera gene production—and speed—cannot afford to risk working 
San Francisco, Cal with inferior raw materials. That is why so many have 
408 Woodside Bldg a : . 
Greenville, S. | learned to depend upon Du Pont Rayon—it always 

an Set Pia maintains the highest standards of rayon perfection! 


Rhode Island Hospita 


Trust Bldg. DU PONT RAYON CO. 
idle ici BUFFAI @) N. \ 

Wm. B. Stewart & Sons 

‘ Welliomine? W 


Toronto 
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Absorbent Finish on Towels 
Technical Editor: 

We wish to thank you kindly for 
your reply to our question No. 5764. 
It is proposed to have a production of 
about 2500 lbs. per day, or about 15,- 
oou yds. The towel is to have a stripe 
of either red or blue, four or six 
threads on each side, and is to be of 
ordinary contsruction which retails at 
a low price in the stores. What we 
want is to produce a towel with absor- 
bent qualities, which can be sold at a 
low price and really be a towel with 
good quality. I trust that the above 
information is what vou need to give 
the layout of a plant. (5776) 

The simplest way to meet the 
requirements laid down is as follows: 
First sew up the goods from the cloth 
room on a piece-end sewing machine 
to obtain a continuous operation or 
production. The goods in this condi- 
tion should then be passed through a 
slack washing machine, sometimes 
known as a dolly washer, into a 
special open type boiling kier con- 
structed from cypress, of about 2500 
Ibs. capacity. The tank should be 
fitted up with special chemical-resist- 
ing pump and piping, heating coil, etc., 
where the fabrics could be subjected 
to a treatment with peroxide of 
sodium bleach for a period of four to 
six hours. After bleaching, the goods 
should be taken out through the same 
washer and thoroughly rinsed, opened 
over a scutcher, mangled and dried. 

At this point the goods are in condi- 
tion for finishing in whatever form is 
demanded by the market. It will be 
found that they are somewhat nar- 
rower than when taken from the looms 
and the question as to whether a ten- 
ter for stretching the towels is neces- 
sary would depend on the allowance 
between gray and_= finished width 
figured upon by the cotton mill. It is 
also necessary on certain finishes to 
use a 3-roll or 5-roll calender, de- 
pendent upon the amount of finish or 
general appearance of the 
required by the market. 

a * * 


Creases in Black Satin 
Technical Editor: 

(1) Weare enclosing a black satin 
You will notice that the face shows 
sharp creases. Can you tell us the 
cause of them? We might mention 
that in the gray goods there are no 
creases whatever, and they must be 
done somewhere in the dyeing. We 
would like to go to the bottom of 
this. 

2) We have had some _ trouble 
with tight edges in satins. We are 
using a 20/22 raw, running the edge 
right off the beam. In your opinion, 
would it get somewhat slacker by us- 
ing boiled-off organzine instead of 
20/22 raw, and running it from the 
beam also? (5782) 


(1) Creases in the black satin are 
caused in the finishing or the piece 


goods 
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has not been folded properly after 
finishing. We would suggest that the 
inquirer take this up with the finisher. 
(2) Regarding the trouble with the 
edges on satins, it is noted that the in 
quirer is running the edge right off 
the warp beam. This practice is 
opposite in the weaving of tape edges, 
as these edges should be made on 
separate anchor bobbins, due to the 
fact that the take-up on the edge is 
ditferent from the take-up on the 
warp. Changing from 20/22 raw to 
hoiled-off will not help this condition, 
although the boiled-off organzine is 
better adapted for edges than 20/22 
raw, as there is less end breakage and 
it gives a cleaner edge. 
a 


Yardage from the Loom 
Technical Editor: 

In order to determine the correct 
shrinkage of our worsted and woolen 
goods, and also for calculation and 
efficiency purposes, we would like to 
have some information on how to get 
he correct yardage of gray goods the 
weaver has actually woven. It is a 
known fact that certain goods, like 
poplins and bolivias, shrink consider 
ably as :con as they are off the looms, 
and when imeasured on a machine in 
the loose condition, the yardage thus 
obtained is much less than the actual 
vardage woven and required for cal- 
culation purposes. All measuring 
rolls that we know of do not stretch 
he goods and the looms are not equip 
ped to show yardage of cloth Any 
intormation will be greatly appre 

ited (5781) 

\ superintendent of wide ex 
perience replies to this question as fol 
ws: I have been trying to locate 
somebody who had used or had heard 
1§ any method whereby the exact 
shrinkage of a piece of cloth could be 
determined beforehand. But I have 
been unable to find anybody that ever 
heard of such a formula; neither have 
I ever seen one used. [| always con- 
sidered the yardage after the cloth 
is woven, laid on the floor for half 
1 day and then measured, to be the 
basic woven yards, and any loss | 
figured as take-up the same as you 
would figure your take-up in the loom. 

In my estimation there is no way 
of determining the exact shrinkage 
of cloth except by practical experi- 
ence. The nearest to getting the 
actual yardage a weaver has woven 
would be by a pick counter. There 


are too manv ftactors that may 
you a different shrinkage, su 
climatic conditions, 


method of spinning, weights on 


t In. 





beam, stock, sizing, preparing thie 
warp, and the peculiarities of the 
weaver. Any one of these might give 
a different result than anticipated 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
sends the following: We w 
gest that the loom be equipped with a 


pick counter. 


" 110 
ld sug 


1 


As the number of picks 
per inch is predetermined in the tab: 
which is being woven, the total nu 


ber of picks in the piece of goods can 
easily be determined by readings ot 
the pick counter, and from this the 
actual yardage can be obtained 

: = «2 


Kinks in Seine Twine 
Technical Editor 

In making up a small lot of seine 
twine, we had a great deal of difficulty 
twisting the 4-ply as hard as it should 
be twisted without having the 4-ply 
kink. We were doing this work on a 
ring twister. Should seine twine be 
twisted on a ring twister or a flyer 
twister? Kindly give us all the infor 
mation you can as to how to make this 
twine (5778) 

Perhaps bigger rings and slower 


speeds with heavier travelers may hely 


to keep kinks out of the varn. We 
understand that some plants making 
this type of material do use tive 
twisters. 
Streaks in Dyed Hosiery 
echnical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith two pai 


of ladies’ mercerized hose which we 
vould like to submit to your Questior 
and Answer Department. These stock 
ings are knit from our 50/2 mercet 
ized varn Chis particular custome 
is the only one that is complaining 
We have called at this customer’ 
plant and he selected these two pairs 
of stockings as being the worst that 
he could find, his 
streaks in the dyeing. 
In looking over these stockings out 
selves it struck us as being most 
peculiar that there were streaks at 
practically the same place in every 
stocking which is from ten to twelve 
inches from the top. It looks as if the 
stocking was knit more closely from 
there on down. We further note that 
in a good many of his stockings there 
is a streak in the dyeing just at the 
ankle where the stocking begins to 
close in. We will appreciate it if you 
will examine these stockings and tell 


complaint being 





us what you think is the trouble 
these streaks in the dvei g 5750 
Che mysteries of the variatior 
knitted fabrics 
light reflecting qualities yt lustr 


accentuated bv the 


varns makes this a much deeper 
lem than the first reading t the 
question indicates 
Che first sample was portion of 
tull hose leg being of a taupe color, 
the upper part being decidedly lighter 


color in appearance than the lower 


part On close examination, there 

Was no texture difterence that 1s 

the wales and courses seemed to he 

the same on either side I the dtvid- 
- 7 

ng line. Yarns were ravelle rom 

each part, giving the OLLO ng 


hen the ply twists per ten inches 
were counted in five lengths of each 
ot these yarns 1 
PLY TW 


ha S i on 6.58 T.P.f 


FIVINg 


I is 1i4 i 1.44 T.P.I 


An examination ot the 
skeins themselves, compared in vari- 
ous lights and at different ar 
showed no difference in the color of 
the yarns themselves 


The second sample was a pair of 


gray full hose, one of which showed 
several banded effects Che upper 
part of the leg was noticeably lighter 
than the main part of the leg The 


main part of the leg itself showed 


conspicuous bands ot different shades, 


while the foot showed 


a band of 
darker material occupying nearly one- 
half its length The other stocking 
of the pair did not show such con- 
spicuous bands, except that where the 
ankle and instep joined there seemed 


o be a color change 


The uppet leg OT the first tocking 
seemed looser than the main part of 
the leg the w ile’ pe ( i 

ise were I but the ¢ ere as 
Eoilows 
( Ww 

The texture in the toot of this 
stocking was uniform throughout so 
the varns were ravelled, giving the 
following results: 


(hen the ply twists in five ten-inch 
lengths were counted, giving the fol- 
lowing: 
PLY TWISTS PER INCH 
131 138 14 149 «14 14.06 P.I 
ht 142 150 134 1 131—-13.64 T.P.1 
The ravelled skeins of yarn showed 
no difference in color. An examina- 
tion of the ankle and the instep of the 
second stocking showed the wales per 
inch practically the same, but the 
courses of the ankle were 29 when 
the courses of the instep were 34. 
The third sample was a pair of 
brown full hose, with inconspicuous 
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markings widely distributed. On both 
these stockings the instep was of 
closer construction than the ankle. 
The ankle averaged about 25 courses 


per inch, while the instep averaged 
about 35 courses per inch. A close 
examination of the smaller light 


streaks showed that the streak was 
usually composed of loops longer than 
those of the surrounding fabric. 

Several conclusions have 
drawn: 

(1) Some of the color differences 
are doubtless due to differing texture 
which is an undesirable feature in the 
stockings. 

(2) The variations in yarn size 
may be responsible for some varia- 
tion as they would alter the “fullness” 
of the fabric where the texture is the 
same, and so the apparent color. 

(Note that the coarser yarn pro- 
duces the darker fabric.) 

(3) A difference in twist is recog- 
nized as causing a difference in ap- 
parent color. 

(Note that the harder twist pro- 
duces the darker fabric and in these 
cases comes in conjunction with the 
coarser yarn.) 

(4) The variations in the length of 
loops over short distances makes a 
varying texture for a small area. 

In all this there is nothing pointing 
definitely to the mercerizing as being 
at fault. The knitting does not seem 
of the best; the yarns may be uneven 
in size and in twist. After eliminat- 
ing these things, if the trouble still 
persists, perhaps the mercerizing may 


be blamed. 


been 


~ + * 


Determining Degree of Chlor- 
ination 
Technical Editor: 

What is the best standard method 
for determining the degree of chlor- 
ination of worsted yarn? Any in- 
formation you can give us on this 
matter will be greatly appreciated. 

(5771) 

We do not know of any standard 
method for determining the degree of 
chlorination of worsted yarn. There 
is a possibility that some mills or un- 
derwear plants that resort to the 
chlorination process for rendering 
their goods unshrinkable may have a 
control test for making this determin- 
ation. Chlorine, of course, has a par- 
ticularly vigorous chemical affinity for 
wool. 
ities that as much as 30% on the 
weight of the wool can be taken up. 
Long before this stage, however, the 
entire character of the wool molecule 
would be greatly altered and the fibres 
tendered to such an extent that they 
would fall apart in a pulp. 

The only method that we know of 
that could be used for determining the 
amount of chlorine combined with the 
wool fibre during the process of chlor- 
ination, would be to make a quantita- 
tive analysis of the chlorinated wool 
fibre and thus ascertain the percentage 
of chlorine present. This is a long 
and tedious process and would require 
an experienced chemist Such a 


It is stated by certain author-° 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


method would in no way be practical 


for a routine control test. 
a a 

Uneven Jersey Cloth 

Technical Editor: 

We note an article in your April 10 
issue, entitled “Uneven Jersey Cloth.” 
This is particularly interesting to us 
as we have a similar case on our hands 
now. After carefully checking our 
winding and knitting operations, also 
the finishing, we decided the trouble 
must lie entirely with the yarn. We 
took the matter up in detail with the 
spinner and he contends that this fea- 
ture of unevenness is always prevalent 
to a greater or lesser extent in jersey 
cloth. We admit this, of course, but 
it does seem to us that this particular 
yarn produces this appearance in the 
finished cloth to an extent greater than 
a finish which would make what could 
be called an average delivery of cloth. 
We are mailing cops of the yarn, also 
samples of the unfinished and finished 
cloth, and would like your opinion and 
criticism. (5770) 


q 
44 


The samples submitted, finished and 
unfinished, have all the appearance of 
fabrics made of uneven yarns. There 
are places where the yarn is so fine 
that it seems as though it would break 
under any appreciable strain. These 
thin places do not occur in any appar- 
ent regularity in the 
leads 


fabric, which 
to the belief that it is the yarn 
used and not any knitting or finishing 
trouble that causes this irregularity 
Yarns taken from the cops submitted 
with the fabrics 
variation, which 


considerable 

is doubtless respon 

sible for the irregularities in the cloth. 
* * 

Finishing Tinsel Lace 

Teclinical Editor: 

We have an inquiry to finish laces 
(gold and silver) as shown by the 
sample. Will you please give us in 
formation about this gilt process as 
soon as possible? (5784) 

The writer’s experience with this 
particular branch of the textile trade 
covered a period of about four and 
one-half to five years in New Jersey, 
catering to the specialty finishing of 
embroideries and laces. 


show 


It is our un 
derstanding at the present time that 
this class of work is all being made 
by stitching the tinselled lace on to a 
chemical crinoline backing. That is, 
the ordinary white gauze, 
counting about 32 by 28, is bleached 
in the regular form and treated with 
an acid solution and dried under very 
low temperature so that it does not 
lose its strength. 

These chemical crinolines are 
stretched on a_ so-called automatic 
stitching machine of Swiss manufac- 
ture, and the tinselled yarns or pat- 
terns are stitched on to these crino- 
lines through the medium of the well- 
known automatic type lace-making 
machine in lengths of about 15 yds., 
and widths up to 72 in. and 84 in. 
wide. 


cotton 


After stitching the goods the loose 
threads are clipped and the fabric 
sent to the finisher. The finisher in 
turn subjects them to a dry high tem- 
perature, about 235 to 240 deg. F., in 
a drving oven or chamber which rots 


away or tenders the crinoline so that 
it becomes dust. The laces are then 
placed in a tumbling or dusting ma- 
chine and the dust sucked away, leav- 
ing the stitched portion of the goods 
clean. 

After this procedure, the goods are 
stretched on hand type pin tenters to 
the necessary width to bring the pat- 
terns into proper shape and the goods 
to the proper length. They are then 
tun over a special laundry pressing 


machine, made by the American 
Laundry Machine Co., to raise the 
figured pattern. Some of this work 


is stitched on tussah silk backs instead 
of the chemical crinoline, the finisher 
in turn destroying the silk back 
through the medium of caustic soda. 
In this particular process, however, 
care has to be taken that other in 
gredients are properly used, such as 
bluestone and glycerine, to prevent 
of the tinsel yarns. 

lo state the case frankly, this pro 
cess is very hazardous from the stand 


the tarnishing 


point of tarnishing the tinsel or metal 
varns, and we believe that very little 
7 done at this 
The treatment with alkalis and 
chemicals is naturally thorough 
liquors, and washing 
resorted to after the chem 
ical treatment to remove all traces o 
the alkali 
This is accomplished in rotary type 
laundry after the 
extracted in centrifugal 
tvpe machines, from where they are 


of such processing is 
time. 
sat 
uration with 
nust be 


mm I 
> 


washers which 


eoods are 


dried on the same type of pin frame 


aS previously mentioned, and after- 
wards passed through the laundry 
pressing machine 

The writer would recommend that 


the inquirer should not attempt to do 
anything with this class of merchan- 
dise until he first secures the services 
of an experienced man, as the goods 
are very valuable and expensive dam- 
ages result from improper treatment. 


* +. * 


Absorbent Finish on Towels 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly furnish me with an 
outline of the different steps or opera- 
tions that are best suited to give an 
absorbent finish to cotton towels. 
These towels have a part linen or flax 
thread in the filling. Is it practical to 
give a bleach for these towels with- 
out using a kier boil? What are the 
simplest operations that can be given 
this class of toweling to make it ab- 
sorbent? Any information 
give me will be appreciated. 


you can 
(5704) 
The desired finish cannot be brought 


Technical Editor, 
WORLD :— 

Dear Sir.-We are in receipt 
of your reply of September 29th 
to our recent inquiry and wish to 
express our thanks for your kind- 
ness in securing this information 
for us. 


TEXTILE 


Very truly yours, 


SAKURA SILK COMPANY 


H. F. Olds, 


Secretary 





(3825) 97 
about without boiling the goods in 
some torm ot kier for a few hours 
lt is not necessary to use a pressure 
kier. Depending upon the production 


required in a given number of hours, 
that is, pounds per day, the so-called 
wood kier, or Bennett kier, may be 
used, with a closed coil and pump for 
circulating the boiling liquors. 

The simplest form of bleaching is 
that of boiling, chemicking and 
neutralizing the chemic in one vat by 


a pump system. If a good white is 


required, however, on fabrics with 
some percentage of linen or flax in 


the filling, and provided there are no 
colored borders, a regular kier boil is 
preferable. If the inquirer is pre 
pared to give more information as re 
gards the type of goods, construction, 
number of yards or pounds required 
in a working day, etc., 
out 


we could very 
a plant to meet his 
the 


readily lay 


exact requirements in 


simplest 


possible form 


Streaks in Georgette Crepe 
Editor: 


I am enclosing sample of silk 


Technical 

You 

will please notice the streaks in same. 

Would like vou to tell me what caused 

same. (5777) 
Che 


show up in the sample of georgette 


cause of the streaks which 
crepe is heavy and light ends lhe 
inquirer can see this by placing a glass 
on the sample at the place marked 


with a black pencil. 


* * 7 


Tender Yarn in Knit Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find piece of worsted 
knitted fabric. Our office claims that 
this yarn is tendered in the dyeing, but 
| differ with them as the yarn is un 
evenly spun. The yarn was dyed with 
acetic acid and glauber salt and washed 
in clear water. Kindly examine and 
let me know what your opinion is re 
garding same. (5773) 

We unravelled the 
from the fabric and it certainly is un 
even. If the material was dyed with 
acetic acid and glauber salt and run 
the usual time for dyeing, there is 
the dyeing that should 
cause the yarn to tender. The break 
comes where the yarn is thin and we 
are of the opinion that the trouble is 
with the yarn. 


some ot yarn 


nothing in 


« + * 


Cleaning Wool Cards 
Technical Editor: 

Would you kindly advise us regard- 
ing card cleaning? We are running 
cards on batches consisting of 50% 
wool and 50% wool shoddy; also 
batches of 50% wool and 50% cotton. 
In your opinion how often should our 
cards require cleeaning ? 

With proper working 
breaker should run at least two days 
in succession without cleaning, depend- 
ing largely on the quality and condi- 
the The finisher and 
ring doffer shdttld be cleaned daily 


(5772) 
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tion of stock. 
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Women’s Wear Seeks 
Fabric Identification 


Stability of Branded Goods Aimed 
At—General Business is Dull 
—Demand Narrow 
The movement to make possible def- 
nite identification of goods to the 
consumer is spreading in the market 
for women’s wear woolens and 
worsteds. In the present period of 
dull business and keen competition the 
houses which have established repu- 
tations realized that in their 
maintenance lies a great part of their 
hopes for success. The masquerad- 
ing of imitation goods as the original 
does more than take a sale away from 
the originator. The imitation is rarely 
as good quality as the original, and 
the customer who gets it has a false 
impression of the quality of the real 


irticle 


have 


Various methods of getting 
form of identification down to 
the consumer have grown from labels 
are easily imitated, to the pre 
sentation to the customer of an author 
ized and guaranteed swatch of the 
fabric for comparison with 
ric of the garment she is buy- 
ng. These are so devised and put up 


some 


which 


a 





hat imitation would be a more serious 
iffense than mere misrepresentation. 
Many in the trade are hopeful that 
these new ideas in fabric indentifica- 
tion will be a great aid in stabilizing 
he business of the houses which 
idopt them. 

As previously noted business in the 
women’s wear field has been extremely 
dull. Here and there are fabrics which 
have sold well, but they are for the 
most part specialties, and even the suc- 
cessful houses are finding that they 
are doing their business largely on a 
few cloths. 

Buyers have found in past seasons 
that they can get goods when they 
want them and the incentive for buy- 
ing ahead has thus been lost. Retail- 
ers do not hold large stocks, it is 
said, but buyers act as though mills 
vere plentifully supplied. A few mills 

ay be so situated, but so many have 
been running part time or closed 
altogether that the industry’s supply as 

total must be considerably sub- 
normal. 





een 
Women’s Wear Notes 


The Botany Worsted Mills are now 

iowing their fall, 1926, line of wo- 

en’s wear fabrics. The company 

ould hold no formal opening at 

resent, because of the strike situa- 

m in the Passaic area, it is said. 
ae ta 


I. A. Wyner & Co., Inc., are offer- 





new Shawmut Woolen Mills’ 
coating fabric for the fall, 1926, wom- 
en’s wear trade. The cloth is a knit- 
ted fabric, is called ‘“Mosswood.” It 
is offered in a wide range of colors 
at $2.65. The 
“AMosswood” is protecte by the 
Watch Dog Fabric Identification De 
vice, which has been adopted by the 
Shawmvt company. 

* * * 


ing a 


weight is 17° oz 
l 


The Gera Mills have adopted the 
Watch Dog Fabric Identification De 


e vice, described and illustrated in these 


columns last fall. 
* * x 


Forstmann & Hufimann Co. 
has adopted an identification tag con- 
taining a sample of their goods and 
prepared for them by the American 
Bank Note Co. The tag resembles a 
folding paper match box. The tag 
contains this 

flap: 
fabric of the garment to which this 
tag is attached. 


The 


statement on the inside 


“Compare this sample with the 
If identical in quality 
and color, it is a guarantee that pu 


chaser is obtaining a genuine Forst 
mann fabric.” 
x * x 
The Worumbo Co. is now show 
ing its collection of women’s wear 
coatings for fall, 1926. Prices range 
from $4.37% to $5.62! Weights 


range from 16 to 17 oz. 
branded 


\mong the 
numbers are noted the fol 
lowing: “Zigzag,” displaved in a verti 
cal zigzag stripe, similar to a chevron 
stripe on end. “See-saw” is a broken 
herringbone fabric, shaded to give the 
suggested effect; ‘“Javeline,” 
herringbone weave. 


anothet 
“Palmetto” is an 
other derivation of the same weave; 
“Cobweb,” simulating a series of radi 
ating diamond patterns; “Oolique a 
twill weave; “Cobra” a diagonal with 
*Broid 
and “Broiderie Plaid’ tapestry 
effect cloths. 


a knitted weave appearance; 
erie” 


The company also is 


offering a comprehensive line of 
\ndroscoggin tweeds. More formal 


coatings will be shown during the 
month. 

ProvipeNce, R. I. The Atlantic Mills 
are discarding several looms in_ their 


Mill’ No. 2 and it is reported they will 
be replaced with new ones. The Atlan 
tic Mills are operating on a four-day 
week schedule. 


Conoes, N. Y. The Enterprise Gar 
netting Co. is maintaining day and night 
schedules in the plant here. 








tude. 


Trying to Arouse 
Men’s Wear Interest 


Price Cutting and Bright Stvling 
(re Two Means—Hope for De- 
lay of Spring Opening 
Men’s wear mill 
searching for the 


agents are 
touch-stone 
will open the door to more satisfact 
business. The 


season S¢ 


way the 
has been handled by 


makes it 


some houses 


apparent that many believe 
that price is the factor which makes 
or breaks a business. There has been 
much talk about concessions and 


nearly every showing 


; prominent 
been followed by a price cutting 


among 


competitors on sin 





Market leaders have found that theit 


price lists have been made e! 
targets The € St ot t 
in the market set LOO stv] ¢ \ 
re r | nge (¢ WW en Ssiness 
\gents rt t Class ¢ c ed 
the time to careful reparat I 
nal patterns s and «¢ 

n a he eltort heing 
give the clothe some ne whi 
¢ e and k Selle The 
1 these tw ( erent me ( I 
timulating busines he n 
of the evoressive stvil rie 
nore ti ide ind spreads more 
fidence than the price cutter | 
real successes of the market g 
recent months have been so few that 
anv generalization is easily attacked 
and one of the characteristics ot 
situation at present is the presence of 
Opposite views and opinions in equal] 


well informed quarters 


rhe prospect of opening for the 


spring, 1927, season under present 


conditions is not attractive to mest 


sellers and the movement to celay 
formal openings until September bs 
many hearty advocates. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that- opening by a few 
important houses before that time will 
doubtless break the resolve of 


who would otherwise delay. 


those 
Clothiers’ 
impatience in not getting early deliv 
ery of their sample pieces and their 


unwillingness to place worthwhile 
initial orders are influences which 
draw the market in two different di 


rections. In all probability the open 
ings will be started near the first of 
August despite the wisdom on the side 
of those who would postpone the event 


till later. 


There has not been enough new 


SN hh RTS SEAS NESSES | SSSA 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 

Bradford, Eng., June 2 (Special 
WORLD).—Piece goods manufacturers have been keeping 
close up to deliveries, and the falling off in demand conse- 

| quently quickly affected machinery activity. Retail turnover 
| is much reduced and wholesalers are adopting cautious atti- 
“Weekly Wool Chart” index number for May is 142, 
compared with 144 for April and 157 a year ago. 
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reported 


weeks to indicate t 


fall business recent 
hat any new devel- 
1 root 
few houses which | 


during 


opment was taki However a 
lave pushed certain 


the newer colors have found that 


there 1s less resistance to the sale of 
two-tone tan effects and a number of 
e gray mixtures. Blues are not si 
uch discussed, but this is probably 
for the 


reason that clothier have 


el ough blue on ¢ rder already Tt e 
ther colors named have been thought 
vell of by stylers for some time and 
lotl beginning to see 


short their supphes are along 





| Men’s Wear Notes 





eo Rosen te is romMer 


nited States \\ ri Sale 
nd Will cover the Ne \ < rket 
le succeeds Nitito cob 


the Walther Mig. | 


ippointed selling agents {i Ne 
gland Mills, of Norwiel 


ropicals for next vear are reported 


Formal openings in some cases will 
be made in early Jul 
| 1] 


interest tor fall dicate 


the darker colors with the light 
nes introduced last vear waning in 
opularity. 


Clothiers 


arket tor 


are not sure Ol thei 


distribution nor ot the 


markets which supply their materials 
ind all in all are not disposed to com 
it themselves bevond actual neces- 
shen 

KF. H. Romaine, Jr., has been ap 
pointed direct sales manager of the 
Stokes Brooks Worsted Co., of Paw- 
tucket. Mr. Romaine now is estab- 


lishing offices on the 16th floor at 
257 Fourth avenue. 
Uptown Credit Group Gives 
Luncheon for Visitors 

\ number of delegates to the con- 
National Association 


were the 


vention of the 
of Credit Men 
members of the Uptown Credit Group 
of the Textile Industry at a luncheon 
given Friday, June 4, at the rooms of 
the Association of with 
which they are affiliated. 

Edmund Wright of Edmund Wright 
Ginsberg Co., Inc., accepted the invi- 
tation of the luncheon committee to 
preside and speak briefly on the func- 
tions of the ‘group. The 
closed at 2 o'clock in order that dele- 
gates might return to their conven- 
in time for the afternoon 


guests of 


America, 


program 


tion ses- 


s10n. 
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B-Vertical Floating Striping Machine. 
B-Vertical Floating Striper and Dot Machine. 
*B-6 Machine. 


IES 

*B-7 Machine. S| 
; / 

These machines offer a variety of styles and =| 
3 

colors to meet all demands. 
Simple patterns may be produced on these 
machines as well as the more comprehensive | 


stvles containing a multiplicity of colors, 
checks, dots, etc., incorporating in one ma- 
chine the advantages of all these desirable 
features. 


* Models B-6 and B-7. 
‘These machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding 
fingers, respectively. These machines are of floating vertical 
stripe design. 
The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles 
knitting with one or two yarns used for plaiting, thus producing 
a perfectly clear and positive vertical stripe of a greater width 
than can be produced with reverse plaiting needles, particularly 
when using worsteds or soft yarns on coarser gauges. 
The vertical stripes can be located throughout the circumference 
of the stocking as desired, by the use of jacks under the needles 
to produce the vertical stripe of the width desired. 
‘These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe pat- 
terns of any design up to 48 courses, if two or more course 
width stripes are desired. Repeated patterns up to 24 courses 
can be made if single course stripes are incorporated in the 
pattern. 
The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged 
that when making plaids or checked patterns small squares can 
be inserted in the middle of the check or vertical stripe. 
The above machines can be set up for either men’s half hose or 
ladies’ hose, if desired. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT G WIL 


| 
Incorporated ; 
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(Quiet Routine in 
Hosiery Business 


Quick-Delivery Orders of Satisfac- 
tory Volume for Good Seamless 
Mills, It Is Declared 


New York selling agents for the 
better type of seamless hosiery mill 
insist that their business is far more 
satisfactory than is indicated by 
many general statements. 

For example, the representative of 
a southern mill which is well known 
for its quality lines of $1 retail num- 
bers in silk plaited over rayon goods 
for women, declares that his ship- 
ments so far this year compare 
favorably with those of 1925. This 
is true not only of the first quarter 
of the year, he says, but also of April 
and May. 

It is true that forward business is 
almost entirely lacking. The best 
numbers in this particular line are 
sold ahead only three or four weeks, 
it is declared, whereas a year ago 
production was taken care of on the 
whole line for a solid two months. 


Early Change Unexpected 

Other than continuance of the 
movement toward slight seasonal im- 
provement in seamless goods general- 
ly there are no developments of in- 
terest in the market. Business con- 
tinues spotty and without feature. 
Capable mill representatives, as has 
been declared before in this column, 
have resigned themselves to a period 
of relatively slow and draggy busi- 
ness through most of the summer. 

It is fairly plain that there will be 
no decided change in the attitude of 
the out-of-town jobbing trade when 
it comes to New York in large num- 
bers during July: Jobbers as a 
whole regard present prices with sus- 
picion. They have no definite reason 
for believing that quotations will go 
lower, but as long as the market con- 
tinues soft and raw material levels 
look shaky there is no prospect of 
anything but close buying. 


No Slump in Full-Fashioned 
The full fashioned situation is run- 
nng along exactly the lines which 
have been laid out for it, pessimists 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Well sustained demand for women’s 
silks—leaving out of consideration 
entirely the strengthening in raw silk 
Prices during the last month— 
has made any change in spring de- 

‘TY prices out of the question. 

t is now accepted as a matter of 
that reductions will be an- 
nounced on the product of large full 
ta-hioned mills for second half year 
deiveries, the problem 
hoy much of a 
m:.de, 


course 


being just 
reduction will be 
It is admitted that the change 
the raw silk market has altered 
situation somewhat, but the idea 
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of well-informed men continues to 
be that a soc reduction from present 
prices will be announced for fall by 
pace-setting mills. 


= 





Hosiery Notes 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. have been ap- 
pointed selling agents for Henry 
Taubel & Son, Riverside, N. J., 
manufacturers of women’s’ and 
misses’ silk-plaited, silk and wool, 
mercerized and cotton hosiery, and 
of men’s and boys’ jacquard and 
ribbed golf hose. 

* ok O* 


Diel, Grund & Co., St. Louis, is a 


new jobbing house which will be 
actively in business this summer. 
Mr. Grund was formerly hosiery 


buyer for the Carleton Dry Goods 
Co. 
* iS + 

The selling agent for a line of 
23-in. boot, 240 needle silk plaited 
over rayon goods says that his mill 
is having no trouble maintaining full 
production at a price of $6.25, which 
has not been changed at any time this 
year. The same thing is true, he 
says, of this mill’s long fibre-boot 
number, also 240 needle, which is un- 
changed at $3.35. 

On the other hand, another selling 
agent declares that the mill in ques- 
tion is in need of business and has 
actually approached him, the second 
selling agent, with a proposition to 
sell some of its goods. 

So there you are! 

i es 


A well known mill has gone to 
considerable trouble and expense in 
preparing a new packing under what 
it considers to be a particularly good 
brand name, only to find when it is 
practically ready to shoot that almost 
exactly the same brand has been used 
for some time by another mill. This 
latter brand was not registered in 
Washington, and the question is, does 
priority of use hold good in this 
case? 

x * * 

A variety of ideas is entertained 
regarding the future of polka dots in 
half hose. In some quarters it is be- 
lieved that a considerable volume can 
be built up on merchandise of this 
character, if mills get into the busi- 
ness immediately. 


: ee 
New pattern continues to follow 
new pattern with mildly alarming 


rapidity in the men’s fancy business. 
Attractive designs continue to meet 
with an excellent reception from the 
jobbing trade, it is declared, so sell- 
ing agents are not worrying par- 
ticularly about predictions that this 
will be the last big spring season in 
the present movement for novelty 
half hose. 


New Full Fashioned Mill in 
Reading 


The recently organized Reading Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Inc., 536 
North 3rd Street, Reading, Pa., will 
be in full operation in the near future 
with a production of 500 dozen full 
fashioned stockings per week. The 
plant is equipped with modern high 
speed machines of foreign manufac- 
ture, and additional equipment is al- 
ready being planned. 

The following officers have been 


elected for the new company: Max 
Helbig, president; J. Earl Fehl, vice- 
president; William H. Terry, secre- 


tary and treasurer. The Board of 
Directors consists of the officers and 
William H. Burden and R. W. Smith. 
The Harry T. Stuart Co., 366 Broad- 
way, New York, will act as selling 
agents for the company, the product 
to be distributed exclusively to the 
jobbing trade. 

All of the officers of the new com- 
pany are practical full fashioned men, 
and all of them have had an experi- 
ence of at least 25 years in the manu- 
facturing end of the business. 


Knitting Mill News 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. E. Sutro & Son 
Co., hosiery manufacturers, having 
plants at E. Thompson and Clearfield 
Sts., 54th and Paschall Sts., Cambria 
and Ormes Sts., also Wilmington, Del., 
North Wales and York, Pa., have sold 
their plant located at 54th and Paschall 
Sts., where their finishing departments 
was situated. They will in the future 
do their finishing at the main plant at 
FE. Thompson and Clearfield Sts. This 
mill is located on the southeast corner, 
on lot 801 by 197 ft., having a frontage 
on the Pennsylvania railroad tracks. 
The branch mill located at North Wales, 
Pa., will also be discontinued. 


Pui ADELPHIA, Pa. Application for a 
charter of incorporation of a company 
to be called Olympia Full Fashioned 
Silk Hosiery Co. will be made June 21, 
to manufacture, buy and sell hosiery and 
kindred products. Solicitor in charge of 
this is H. James Sautter, Packard Bldg. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A decree giving 
final confirmation to the 10% cash com- 
position offer was entered by U. S. 
District Court here, together with 
orders instructing Referee Ed. F. Hoff- 
man to distribute the composition fund 
deposited by debtors in the case of Re- 
public Knitting Mills, 1508 N. Mascher 


St., formerly manufacturers of knitted 
underwear. 

Bassett, Va. The Bassett Knitting 
Mills, Inc., have been organized with 


$50,000 capital by F. R. Stone 
Hundley. 


Mr. Arry, N. C. James H. Crossing- 
ham, of the Crossingham Knitting Co., 
Germantown, Pa., is reported to 
submitted a proposal for the 
his mills to Mt. Airy. 


Newton, N. C. The finishing depart- 
ment and office of the Hall Hosiery Co. 
has been move@ from Statesville to 
Newton. 


and F. R. 


have 
removal of 
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we 
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Usual Opening Date 
for Spring Underwear 


Lines Will Be Priced by July 15, 
It Is Believed, Notwithstanding 
Sentiment for Delay 


Quiet continues general in all 
branches of the underwear market. 
Ups and downs in temperature are 
holding duplicate business on light- 
weights to comparatively small fill- 
in orders, and even nainsooks are not 
reported as in particularly active de- 
mand at the moment. 

Following the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manutac- 
turers at Utica last week it was an- 
nounced that openings of light- 
weight lines for the 1927 season will 
take place early in July, as_ usual. 
Thus ends what seems to have been 
another useless attempt to postpone 
these openings beyond July and as 
late into the summer as possible. 


_Guesses on Reductions 
Esttiblished routine is a 
thing in the matter of seasonal open- 
ings, and in addition to routine there 
is the undeniable fact that many out- 
of-town jobbers will be in the New 
York market shortly after July 
Fourth, when they will expect to be 
given pretty concrete ideas regarding 
prices on light-weights for the new 

season. 

Under the existing circumstances 
it is difficult to look forward to any- 
thing but light buying of spring. 
next year. Experienced 
selling agents continue of the opinion 
that there will not be much sense to 
their going on road trips until after 
Labor Day. 


strong 


goods for 


The Utica Convention 

The Utica convention stressed 
several points which should be con- 
sidered of fundamental importance 
by many manufacturers. Principal 
among the fact that the 
style factor must be played up in 
many types of garments if the in- 
dustry is to accomplish what it has in 
mind. 

This style appeal, of course, need 
not mean a complete change in manu- 
facturing policy or anything of the 
kind. It implies, however, the use of 
color in practically all garments 
where such use is practicable; the 
employment of any kink which will 
tend to make the product something 
more than an out-and-out staple; and, 
above all, the continued pushing of 
athletic-cut union suits, for both men 
and women, in both light-weight and 
heavy-weights. 


these was 


Underwear Notes 





The usual .pre-opening gossip re- 
rhe usual .pre-opening gossip re 


garding new-season prices on light- 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


eights is less definite than usual. 
far as can be determined, how- 
er, the New York trade expects re- 
ictions averaging about 12'’%c on 
w-end balbriggans and 25c on cheap 

| zht-weight ribbed suits for men. 

* * ~ 

It will be interesting to see how 


close these guesses come to the actual 

‘tion taken. Buying circles un- 

doubtedly look forward to larger cuts 

mentioned they 

point out that 1926 light-weight lines 

were opened on a spot cotton market 
ot approximately 24¢. 
ee * 


oo 


an those above: 


may be truth in the 
that lines of knitted 
light-weights are already being shown 
to favorite customers, even if 
there is special significance at- 
tached to such a development. The 
amount of that will be 
placed by the jobbing trade in June 
on light-weights for next year will 
be practically invisible to the naked 
eve. It is true that some open order 
business has been booked by manu- 
facturers of branded light-weight 
ribbed and flat goods, but this is an 
entirely different proposition from 
the general run of merchandise. 
And after all these “orders” are not 


There 
rumors 


some 
some 


no 


business 


orders at all, strictly speaking. 
* x x 
It is reported that the Ipswich 
Mills, large manufacturers of 


hosiery, are planning to add rayon 
underwear to their lines. 
+ 2s 


The constructive 


most idea pre- 
sented at the Utica convention last 
week, according to some of those 
present, was the suggestion that 
specially designed garments for Bov 
and Girl Scouts be manufactured. 


This is thought of as a real new sell- 
ing idea with real volume possibil 
ities. It is understood that there are 
approximately goo,000 Boy Scouts in 
the United States—no one seems to 
know how many Girl Scouts there 
are—and the only requisites for go 


ing after this market with a special 


appeal are the approval of the organ 
izations and the selection of a suit 
thle color. The proposed Scout gar- 
ments could be made in a variety of 
weig flat or ribbed, the color be 


ng the identitvine feature. 


* 
Department of Commerce figures 
n underwear production, based on re 
rts received from 150 identical 
tablishments, show the following 
mparisons, the fivures representin 

dozen pairs: Men’s union — suits, 

April, 317,515, March, 334,200: 
en's shirts and drawers, April, 

21, March, 267, 5395 women’s union 
uits, April, 221.8 March, 246,764: 
omen’s shirts a drawers, April, 
21,865, March, 246,764; boys’ union 
uits, April, 92,331, March, 89,796; 
isses’ union suits, April, 43,331, 
larch, 39,544; children’s and in- 
ants’, April, 79,685, March, 91,285. 


Two-Sweater Vogue _ 
of Great Importance 


New Trend in Apparel May Fore- 
cast Return of Women’s Sweat- 


ers to Style 
Barren of new developments, with 
the exception of stirrings from the 
style end in women’s sweaters, the 


knitted outerwear market is in prac- 
tically unchanged position. Moderate 
business is being done from day-to-day | 
on cricket sweaters and matched sets 
of crickets and golf hose; bathing suit 
demand seems concentrated on those 
numbers which are not quickly avail- 
able; staples still suffer. 

Enthusiasts see on the horizon 
vindication of their predictions that 
women’s sweaters would stage a real 
come-back this year as a style proposi- 
tion. They point to the new vogue for 
the wearing of two sweaters by fash- 
ionable women as proof positive that 
they have been right all along. 

This two-sweater idea is an inter- 
esting one, and apparently has big 
possibilities. It is especially interest- 
ing in view of the fact that it has 
sprung out at the trade, so to speak, 
from a standing start and with 
advance notice of its coming. 
date it seems to have been 
entirely a consumer and 
proposition, and it certainly | 
had the in a promotion | 
way, of representative manufac | 


no | 
To 
almost 
retailer 
has not | 
assistance, 
any 
turers. 

If the best dressed women of the 
country seriously sponsor the business 
ot wearing two sweaters tor sport | 
and semi-sport occasions, it is difficult | 
to exaggerate the influence this will 
have on the industry. 

The new style trend apparently 
holds within itself the possibility of 
entirely overcoming the inertia that 
the style end of the women’s market 
has been suffering from tor about 
two vears, and of starting a new reign 
of popularity for well designed sweat- 
ers which will be felt by almost every 
mill in the country. 


sweater 


Chattanooga Textile Man in 
Interesting Enterprise 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Some_ of 
Chattanooga’s most successtul textile 
manufacturers find ample time to 
enter into other varied activities not 
at all akin to their industrial enter- 
prises. Their outside undertakings 
are quite varied. T. Walter Fred, 
president of the Davenport Hosiery 
lills, offers a striking example of di 
versity of interest. 

Mr. Fred and a group of associa 


tions have Piacnd ie the vision of a 
city dump converted into a new re- 
tail business district. They are now 
actively engaged in the preliminary 
steps to the realization of this dream. 
Acting through the Eleventh Street 
Realty Co. of which Mr. Fred is 
president, a tract of 30 acres has been 


(Continued on page 105) 
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uf In every line of endeavor, experience ts We 
mM one thing upon which you can count. | 
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Thus you can count on the experience = 

of thousands of manufacturers in the knit ul 

goods industry who use Brinton Machines. | 

Back of that is the experience of the Brin mi 

ton Company, who for over thirty-five = 


years have been making machinery for this 
one industry. 


—- + 


| 

Both indicate that when you choose Brin | 
ton Machines you take the surest means 
. ° = ° e ° | 
of getting both service and satisfaction in | 
knitting machinery. | 
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Our Engineering Depart- 


Pa. 


| H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia, 
| 
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Are You Acquainted with Split-Foot Hosiery ? 


If you are not acquainted with the Split-Foot Product and the ex- 
pectant results of your hosiery are smoothness, flexibility, style, comfort 
and long efficient life, then it is to your advantage to investigate the 
features illustrated. 


These features are only accessible in the hosiery made with 
“BANNER” Split-Foot machines. 


HEMPHILL 9 
V 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
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350 Broadway, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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An Interesting Enterprise 
(Continued from page 103) 





purchased for a_ consideration of 
$30,000. 

The property is within a few blocks 
of the heart of the retail business dis- 
trct and a part of it has for years 
been an unsightly place, being used 
for the city’s official garbage dump. 
A city planner has been retained and 
he is now working on a plan for de- 
velopment, which will include the lay- 
ing out of streets and the erection of a 
series of buildings for retail purposes. 
The amount to be spent in the creation 
of the new business district will run 
into a seven figure sum. 

lhe promotors will invite the N. C. 
& St. L. railway to move its passenger 
terminal to the new property, it is re- 
ported. Those interested in the pro- 
ject are said to have ample resources 
behind them for most any kind of a 
development they might undertake. 

The property purchased lies only a 
block or two east of the new full- 
fashioned hosiery mill of the Daven- 
port company and is on the same 
thorough fare. 


Fall Textile Color Card 

lhe Fall 1926 Season Color. Card, 
issued by the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation, is now being distributed to 
the trade. 

for the fall colors are as rich, as 
wistful, and as delicate, as the elfin 
lore of childhood. 

The new card shows no radical 
change in tendency, but rather a deep- 
ening and enriching of the tones at 
present in vogue. The crayon range 
in new and interesting diversions, 
continues to hold its place in the mode; 
the beiges and rosy tans, darker and 
more glowing, as befits the fall, deeper 
greens and interesting blues hold 
sway. The most important new tones 
are the wine and claret hues, new 
lues, mauve castors, and coppery 
tones of browns and oranges. Greens 
also Occupy an important position. 

Fairy Tales 

Unique in the annals of the mode 
are the Fairy Tales—created by the 
Association to meet the vogue for the 
development of the costume in three 
tones of one color. These collections 
of color lore—eight in number—are 
groups of three colors—the light, 
medium and dark tones of one shade, 
devised for the incoming mode of de- 
veloping the costume in three instead 
ol two tones. 

Autumn millinery colors, shown on 
the special millinery card, have been 
selected from the Fall Season Color 
Card. 


New Shoe and Leather Colors 


On the Shoe and Leather Color 
Card are four new tans and browns, 

addition to Sauterne and Mauvette, 

pular during the Spring. The new 
gray is Plaza Gray, Fall version of 
the successful Opal. 

Fall woolen colors are shown this 
season upon a separate card known 
s the 1926 Fall Season Woolen Color 
Card. 
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Terms of Settlement With Op- 


eratives by Bradford Dyers 

Braprorp, Enc. The following 
are the terms of Settlement arranged 
between the Bradford Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., and the Amalgamated 
Society of Dyers. 

“The Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Ltd., being convinced that full reali 
zation of the sanctity of contracts 
entered into between employers and 
employed through their duly ac 
credited representatives is vital to the 
welfare of both parties intimate that 
notwithstanding resumption of work 
they will immediately begin an action 
at law against the 
Society of Dyers to enforce their 
rights under the Agreement of Ist 
July, 1914 in respect of the wrong 
ful breaches committed, and it is 
agreed that by reinstatement of em 
ployees and resumption of work The 


Amalgamated | 


Bradford Dyers’ Association, Limited, | 


do not surrender or prejudice their 
legal rights. 

“In order to avoid any misundet 
standing of the attitude and motives 
of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Ltd., in taking legal proceedings the 
Association intimate that if work is 
resumed and if the 
Society of Dyers will consent in open 
Court to a declaration that the above 
agreement is binding upon the Brad 
ford Dyers’ Association, Limited and 
the Amalgamated Societv of Dvers 
until lawfully terminated they will 
forego all claims except £100 damages 
and their full costs. 

“The Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Ltd., further desire to say that under 
the above Agreement they have a 
clear and unmistakable right to claim 
a penalty of £1 against each indi- 
vidual employe who _ left 
Recognising 


work. 
however that their 


Amalgamated | 


workpeople were acting under duress, | 


the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Ltd., do not intend to enforce pay- 
ment of these personal penalties. 

“The Association agrees to take 
back into its employ those who went 
out on strike (including transport 
workers) as soon as work can be 
found for them. Note: During the 
continuance of the coal strike em- 
ployment will be 
stricted. 

“In regard to transport workers 
who cease to be members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Dyers it is 
agreed that there shall be no inter- 
ference by the Society with these 
men. 

“This settlement will not extend to 
persons who have been guilty of in- 
timidation. 

“Dated this 16th day of May, 1926. 

“For the Bradford Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation, Limited. 

(Signed) H. R. Armitage 
James Sharp 
H. Sutcliffe Smith 
Executive Director 
T. D. Buttercase, Director 

“For the Amalgamated Society of 
Dyers. 

( Signed ) 


necessarily re- 


James Harrison 
James Burke 

Frank Foster 
William Rushworth.” 
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HE PRESTIGE of 


a baseball staris not 
dimmed by a few errors. 








Butthe stars of the latch 
needle world must per- 
form perfectly. — 











A standard made possi- 
ble by Torrington 
precision methods. — 











The red box 
with the 
green label 














The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 








BRANCHES 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY B. BARKER & Cé LT l 
(ERRY AND JUNIPER ST 140-144 W. 22N0 STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











> FABRICANTES UNIDO 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRE 
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Latest Model 
Winder 


2-B No. 25 Full Fashion 
for Backwinding Silk 
and Cotton over Emul- 
sion Roller. 


one with the latest grooves 


have smaller size for splicing and plait- 


What the Winder is doing every day, every minute, wind- 
ing Silk and Cotton 


Speed of Spindle R.P.M. 1450. 
Winding per minute in yards 325. 
60,000 yds. to the lb. 5 thread silk one ounce in yards 3750. 
Time to wind one ounce 5 thread in minutes (124%). 
ine spindle of 9 hrs. run winds lbs. 234 and over. 
One filled cone 5 thread silk, ounces 334 and takes the time to com- 
plete in minutes, 45. 
For the normal barrel shaped wind if Full Swell will add more ounces. 


Time to empty according to the amount of silk will run from 8 to 14 


hours. 
The emulsion control runs up to 65% application. 
Always the same amount set for, every minute as required. 
18 spindle machine will wind in 9 hours of 5 thread silk, net 50 lbs. 
24 spindle machine will wind net 67 Ibs. 
27 spindle machine will wind net 75 lbs. 
\llowing for loading and discharge. 
Guaranteed no underwind and reduces seconds and press-ofts. 
High speed winding reduces cost per spindle and makes finer hosiery. 
Guaranteed not to split the silk or cut into porcelains. 
Latest and most up-to-date winder in use. 





F-tablished 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 





CRANE FEATURES 


Burr Wheels. 


| SOME 
‘atent removable hardened Wing 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to. 20 in. and 

frames and are specially 


32 an adapted for making tine 
ersev Cloth and Stockinet 


tur flat machine is adapted for knitting collarette 





| 

-PRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 

TAKE-LP 
hina in size rom 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
the f f depending on the size of cylinders \lso 
i 2” in diameter for the pr tion « great 
ror ai feeds for plain fabries, the stockinet iderdown and 
t erior t i on the arket 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
s fre 7 to Why nelusive, of any 
' eh ‘ eViinder needles 
this machine re used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
cond te none o the market 
ipplied when requester 


“Tt Pays to Use 
Best {re 


Good Machines and the 
None Too Good.’-—Our Motto 
LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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Winder 


2-B No. 25 S Model 
for Cones and Bobbins. 
First mechanical made in 
1914. Latest in 1926. 
For Hosiery and Lin- 
gerie, etc. 








In this very latest model skein winder the easy-starting, non-lift 
spindle (patented 1925) stops breaking of thread in starting up for 
high speed. 

The guide is of distinctly new type and cannot get out of position. 
It is fool-proof and adjustable, will not cut or chafe the yarn, and will 
detect all knots and slubs. 


This skein winder has a new type traverse for high speed of spindle 
and a new method of constantly oiling the yarn. 


Remember also the new yarn guide, taking the place of the long wire 
thread guide; and the new hone-lifting spindle. 


Winds Bobbins or Cones as required according to machine used on. 


ee pene 













| | “tat verry | MACHINERY 


St. below LADE! 





CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 














































Plain Ribbed, Circular 
Flat Underwear 

Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 


and 













Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 





























SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 


Spring Needle Rib Body Machine 
SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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SILK GOODS 


Cutters Taking Larger 
(Juantities of Goods 


Manufacturers in Many Instances 
Surprised at Sales Volumes in 
May—Prices Firmer 
The broadsilk market has a firmer 
undertone and conditions appear to 
be improving in several directions. 
Particularly is this the case with re- 
gard to the cutting-up trade, whose 
lack of buying over the late winter 
and early spring months did much to 
put the silk trade, and incidentally 

raw silk prices, on the toboggan. 

Demand from the cutters is con- 
fined for the most part to medium and 
heavier weight crepes in summer 
colors. Retailers were reported as 
fairly active but buying smaller quan- 
tities. The exact status of the stores 
with respect to their stocks of mer- 
chandise is difficult to determine but 
though consumer demand has _ not 
been so active this spring because of 
the cold weather, it is not thought 
that large quantities of goods are tied 
up in inventories. 


Dress Stocks Reduced 

Present activity appears to come 
mostly from the cutters. They have 
reduced their stocks of dresses by 
conservative operations during April 
and now are in a position to go ahead 
with the summer season. Silk houses 
report a big call for whites and state 
that whites make up practically 50 
to 60% of the goods going out just 
now. Other summer colors are also 
having a good sale. Black and navy 
are understood to be rather quiet. 


The experience of different repre- 
sentative silk houses during May has 
been rather contrary. Some of the 
larger ones are still curtailing pro- 
duction, others are working four days 
a week without the night shift, while 
others, strange to relate, report the 
largest business in their history. Out 
of ten firms recently interviewed, at 
least three report increased sales 
over last year, while one stated that 
May represented the largest month 
in sales volume in their history. 


A New Order 


Hand-to-mouth buying of the most 
conservative sort prevails and_ it 
eems to be a question of adjusting 
production and sales to this new 
Summed up at present the 
newer basis appears to be this: 


\asis. 


Manufacturers who have been ac- 
ustomed_ to substantial orders 
n their books, now have few orders 

none at all. But in the morning 

e calls begin and by 10.30 o'clock, 

five-piece, ten-piece and twenty- 
orders, it is nothing unusual 
have fifty pieces to ship out that 

y. The balance of the day permits 
lditional orders for spot delivery to 


have 


ece 
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PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 

RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Still declining. 

Rather large at close prices 
Reduced but still ample. 
Prices steady; stocks smaller. 
Improving ; 


mills look for fair fall 


business. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Week ending June 1) 


1926 
High Low 
3934 30 
3274 12% 
4754 33% 
28% 155% 
22 «12% 


Stock 


Belding-Hemingway Co. 
Century Ribbon Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


Sales High Low Last 
800 31% 31 31 


900 34 35 
100 18 18 
200 13 13 








come in so that each day presents its 
own individual operations. 


The whole difficulty at the present 
is that silk manufacturers have not 
yet adjusted their ideas and calcula- 
tions to this way of doing business. 
As a result, carrying the burden of 
stock as they as they do and as every 
one is doing, the competitive attitude 
prevails and prices are more or less 
unsatisfactory. Volume sales. are 
there but the regular profits await 
the full recognition through the trade 
that the day of working on large con- 
firmed future orders is a thing of 
the past. 


Raw Silk Steady 


High Grade Silks Getting Scarcer— 
Some Importers Still Undersell 





The raw silk market while generally 
firm had to contend with the tactics 
of one or two importers who contin- 
ued to quote under replacement costs. 
This gave the market an irregular ap- 
pearance which did not, however, jibe 
with the undeniable firmness of high 
grade silks both here and abroad. 


SUMMARY OF 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 

Cost C. I. F. New York 
Stocks Yokohama May 31 


Cracks and Grands XX’s were scarce 
and manufacturers in many cases were 
looking around the market for quality 
rather than price. Crack 13/15 was 
held by most sellers at $6.20 or bet- 
ter. Cantons easier in New 
York which would be the natural con 
sequence of the sharp rise. Mills were 
unable to follow up the advance with 
the result that there was a sagging 
tendency. 


were 


Interest in new season Japan silks 
was reported in several quarters, but 
offers from Japan were difficult to 
get. Prices appeared to be rather 
high and it is not believed that much 
volume was done on the relatively 
With new season months 
selling on the Bourse at Io0o0 yen or 


high basis. 


more above old season months a 
rather large differential is likely, 
however. 

(90 days basis) 

Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 13/15 $64 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra.. 13/15 6 25 
Japan Filature, Double Extra........ 13/15 6 05 
Japan Filature, Best X.............. 13/15 5 95 
Japan Filature, X.........-. aces) Saran 5 85 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X........ 13/15 5 80 
Canton Filature, New Style........ 14/16 4 70 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 20/22 4 35 
Italian Grand Extra Classical................ 6 60 
Tsatlee Rereel, ‘‘Blue Dragon and Flying 

P< conesdvessncmesecwescsenpsssceteseccs 4 45 
Tussah Filature, eight cocoon............+.-- 2 8 


SILK CABLES 
1530 Yen 
477% 
$5.84 
23,400 bales 


While open market prices moved slightly lower 1n Yoko- 
hama last week, the decline was nominal in the sense that 
high grades held firmly and the lower quotations applied only 


to less wanted selections. Warp sizes were strong with Cracks 
scarce and firmly held. Transactions amounted to 5,200 bales. 
Late cables commented on a growing scarcity in good quality 
silk with Grand Double Extras practically unobtainable. The 
Canton market was slightly easier due to the sharp rise which 


has temporarily stopped buying. 
small and American exporters out of the market. 


Demand for Europe was 
Shanghai 


silks were steady but prices were too high to attract much 


buying. 
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More Elaborate Styles 
Will Help Ribbons 


Houses Report Satisfactory Busi- 
ness—Sales Show Expansion 
—QOutlook Good for Fall 

While broadsilks have been curtail- 
ing in the last few months ribbons 
have been expanding their operations 
Ribbon report 
business as rather satisfactory at pres- 
ent and there is the likelihood that 
conditions will improve further for 
the fall. Moire and velvet ribbons are 
reported as active by several houses 
while grosgrains find favor in buyers’ 
eves. Taffetas, failles, and satins are 
also good. 

A general tendency towards more 
elaborate designing of both costumes 
and hats is the likely cause for the 
improvement. The edict has gone 
forth that the simple straight line cos- 
tume is to go. which should lead to 
ribbons, first to the 
cutters and later to retailers. 

The efforts of the millinery trade 
to get away from the small felt cloche 
has apparently been successful as wit- 
ness the number of larger hats seen 
already on the streets. Ribbon houses 
view the future with considerable op- 
timism and this optimism has already 
beeen translated into action for op- 
erations in ribbon mills have shown 
an expansion in recent months while 
broadsilks have been declining. 


to a degree. houses 


larger sales of 


Cotton Consumption in Japan 
Continues at High Rate 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Cotton con- 
sumption in Japan during March 
amounted to 209,000 bales of 500 Ibs. 
gross according to a cable received by 
the Department of Commerce from 
Acting Commercial Attache Bland A. 
Calder, at Tokyo. The consumption 
during February 209,000 
bales and the consumption during Jan- 
uary was 204,000 bales. 

The total consumption for the eight 
month August, 1925, to March, 1926, 
inclusive, amounted to 1,642,000 bales 


was also 


which is an increase of 232,000 bales, 
or 16% over the consumption during 
the corresponding eight months of 
1924-25 which amounted to 
1,410,000 bales. These figures relate 
to the reports of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners Association which account 
for about 95% of the total. 

The imports of cotton during March 
amounted to 426,000 equivalent 
pound bales against 378,000 bales in 


season 


Soo 


February 

The stocks of cotton at the ports of 
Kobe, Osaka and Yokohoma at the 
end of April amounted to 442,000 


equivalent bales of 500 pounds gross 
against 494,000 bales at the 
March and 451,000 bales at 
of April, 1925. 


end of 
the end 
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SSTRERTERET TEST POPE eS” 


FACTORS 


‘‘Competent counsel” 

is an important factor 

in efficiency. Our 

clients profit by our 30 

years’ experience (1) as 

merchants and (2) as 
factors. 


SILK 
HOSIERY 
WOOLENS 
UNDERWEAR 
COTTON GOODS 
& KINDRED LINES 


Acting for 
Mills, Converters and 


Selling Agents 


Peierls, Buhler « Coinc. 


260~266 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Room Means Increased Profit to You 


Brown & Sharpe Roving and Yarn Scales 
No. 980 weigh one pound accurately.—This 
means that they weigh this pound by tenths 
of grains or one seventy-thousandth parts 
of one pound avoirdupois. The determination 
of the weight of samples with such exactness 
is of extreme importance in the sample 
room. These scales, used in connection with 
a Brown & Sharpe Yarn Reel, for the num- 
bering of Yarn from the weight of hank, 
give the weight in tenths of grains to com- fe 
pare with tables. ree eee 
ple Room. Write for 
your copy today. 





Send for ‘Tables 
and Directions for 
use with Yarn Reels 





BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.,U. S. A. 
YARN AND ROVING REELS AND SCALES 
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Four reasons why you should 


Standardize on Shambow 
Shuttles 


1. SUPERIOR QUALITY 
2. PROMPT DELIVERY 
3. INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
4. ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


After you have given Shambow 
Shuttles a thorough test you will 
never change to another make of 
shuttle. 


You can make the test at 
our expense—ask us how! 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Warehouses and Salesrooms at 
GREENVILLE, S. C.; PATERSON, N. J. 


rr er 
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The Elimination of Guesswork in the Sample 


F lin didi 
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Steady Dullness 


Pending Crop News 





Considerable Sentiment to the Ef- 
fect That Improvement in 
Gray Goods is Near 
Notwithstanding continued general 
quiet in all branches of the market 
and a tendency toward further easing 
in prices, the opinion is held in well- 
informed circles that the gray goods 
market is shaping up for better times. 
This sentiment is somewhat intan- 
gible, and is difficult to express con- 
cretely. It has been in evidence for 
several weeks, and those who enter- 
tain it do not seem discouraged by 
the fact that they have not received 
anything approaching confirmation of 

their viewpoint. 

The way cotton is holding, the 
growing influence of curtailment and 
the impetus being given to the spirit 
of cooperation in the industry, and 
particularly in the southern branch 
of it, all encourage a belief of this 
kind. There is no question that a 
substantial volume of business is 
“backed up” on gray goods for de- 
livery during the next few months, 
awaiting what is considered exactly 


the right time to come into the 
market. 
It has been maintained for sev- 


eral weeks by shrewd observers that 
this business would break during June, 
and if it does it is entirely logical 
to expect a strengthening in prices. 

Actual developments in the market 
situation continue chiefly noticeable by 
their absence. Fair volume is re- 
ported from week to week by a house 
here and there in the market, but there 
is no snap to the business in any di- 
vision. Market conversation centers 
largely around the attempts that are 
being made in the matter of coopera- 
tive functioning of mills and of com- 
mission houses. 


Extension of Curtailment? 


If the plan of procedure as out- 
lined at the recent Spartanburg meet- 
ing is followed, another similar gather- 
ing of commission house merchants 
and mill men will be held this month 
to clarify individual viewpoints on an 
extension of the period of curtailment. 
It is considered certain that the result 
oi this meeting will be the develop- 
ment of a consensus of opinion to the 
effect that curtailment of at least 25% 
will be advisable in the South through 
July and August. 

Chis is held to be inevitable regard- 
less of raw cotton developments, for 
news regarding the new crop will 
hardly be conclusive until the end of 

ugust. As long as the threat of 15- 
ioe cotton hangs over the market it is 
useless to look for any really broad 
lnprovement in the industry as a 
whole. 


COTTON 


GOODS MARKETS 





Comparative Quotations 


Spot Cotton, New York.... 

Print Cloths: 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd..... ~ 

38)%-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd... .. 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd....... 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd....... 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00 yd....... 
Brown Sheetings: 

36- in., 56x60, 4 yd........ 

36- in., 48x48, 3 yd........ 

37- in., 48x48, 4 yd...... 
Pajama Checks: 

36)4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. 

36)4-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd. 
DE BF ier Tks co ccc ee eecees 
a rere 
PMMINON RGR coties cess cssses. 
Standard Prints.............- 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in.. . 

* Nominal. 











‘Cotton Goods Notes 





Polka dots continue easily the out- 
standing note in wash goods. Evi- 
dence of the rush that has _ been 
made to capitalize on this new style 
vogue is contained in the announce- 
ment of several finishing plants that 
they are prepared to give reasonably 
quick deliveries on printing of this 
character. 

x * * 

Talk of a revision in percale prices, 
which has been in the air for some 
time, will probably be crystallized into 
action in the near future. 

oe & 


Fairly heavy operations by the bag 
trade, involving considerable yardages 
of sheetings and osnaburgs, were en- 
couraging last week. This buying ap- 
parently supports the theory that the 
gray goods market is approximately 


on a basis from which real action 
may be expected. 
* * x 


Vague ideas of a radical decline in 
exports this year are not supported 
by statistics. For the 10 months 
ended April, 1926, 436,249,645 sq. yds. 
of cotton cloths, valued at $67,344,492, 
were exported from this country, 
which compares with 468,346,858 sq. 
yds., valued at $73,626,109 shipped 
abroad during the 10 months ended 
April, 1925. For the month of April 
exports this year amounted to 52,394,- 


June 2 May 26 June 3, 1925 
18.85¢ 18 .90¢ 23 .85¢ 
5de¢ 5i6¢ 64¢ 
ie 7e¢ 9-914¢ 
Si¢ Siké¢ 10-10 ¢¢ 
9V%4¢ 914-95%¢ lll¢¢ 
10%¢ 105¢¢ 12¢ 
-9K¢ 9l4¢ 934¢ 
11-11 %e¢ 114¢ 12%¢ 
814-83 e¢ 814-83¢¢ 91,-9\ye¢ 
914-95 ¢¢ 914-95K<¢ 10¢ 
74-7 Ke 744-7 ¥%¢ _8¢ 
113¢¢ 12¢ 127¢¢ 
*15¢ *15¢ 19¢ 
*19%¢ *19l6¢ W234¢ 
94 9lo¢ 94¢ 

9¢ 9¢ 11%¢ 


898 sq. yds., valued at $7,842,513, a 
slight gain in yardage and a slight loss 
in dollars and cents from the ship- 
ments of April, 1925, which were 52,- 
377,878 sq. yds., valued at $8,241,940. 
* * * 

On the other hand, there has been 
a radical decline in imports. For the 
10 months ended April this year, 
cloth imports amounted to 64,173,723 
sq. yds., valued at $16,814,837, which 
compares with 143,486,334 sq. yds., 
valued at $31,155,525 imported during 
the 10 months ended April, 1925. 
During April this year imports 
totalled 8,338,251 sq. yds., as against 
9,639,434 sq. yds. brought into the 
United States during April, 1925. 


Weather Adverse to Cotton 
Growth in North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The drought 
which exists in most sections of North 
Carolina and to a more or less extent 
throughout the entire South Atlantic 
States may, after all, have a silver 
lining for the cotton farmers. It may 
mean that a small crop of cotton will 
be produced this year, with relatively 
high prices for the product, to make 
up for the low prices of 1925 when a 
bumper crop was ginned. This was 
pointed out here today by Frank Par- 
ker, crop statistician. 

There have been some slight show- 
ers in this section last week, but not 
enough to wet the ground to any ex- 
tent. On top of the dry weather the 


nights have been unusually cool, too 
cool for cotton to grow. 











ing sheds. 







generally unworkable. 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 

Manchester, Eng., June 2 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Business irregular and not important. 
uncertainty as to future production of spinning mills and weav- 
Large cloth inquiry especially for India. Steady 
buying for Calcutta in light fabrics. 
Believed that India merchants have 
substantial quantities to purchase but not sufficient confidence 
in current prices for big buying movement. 
restricted. No activity for Egypt or South America. 


Increased 


Bids in grey shirtings 


China operations 


Cotton — Fabrice 
Marking 

An outlet for considerable volume 
of cotton sheetings, drills, light ducks, 
or narrow fabrics may be opened if 
tests now in progress prove successful. 
They involve a substitution of fabric 
for paint in the marking of streets 
and highways for traffic control. This 
system of letters and markers as made 
by the Wamblu Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., is patented and although it has 
been on the market only since last fall 
it has been tested in several cities, and 
these tests have resulted in substantial 
orders. It is claimed that the fabric 
will last from three to five 
months whereas the painted markers 
need to be renewed every three to five 
weeks; furthermore, the fabric mark- 
ers are so easily and quickly applied 
that there is no interference with 
traffic. 


for Street 


markers 


The markers as made by the Wam- 
blu Corp. consist of cotton sheeting 
which is completely impregnated with 
“long-oil” paint. The coated mate- 
rial, after having been dried in elec- 
tric kilns, is subjected to a 
canizing process through which 
adhesive is applied at 
of 400° F. 
then 


vul- 
the 
a temperature 
The letters or strips are 
fastened together in much the 
same manner as is sticky flypaper, and 
they are easily separated for applica- 
tion to the pavement. The adhesive 
side is exposed to the sun for a few 
minutes to soften if and after the 
markers have been applied the sun’s 
rays vulcanize them to the pavement. 


* * Ok 


New Merchandizing Kinks on 
Stork Waterproof Sheeting 
and “Lady Pepperell” 

For years Stork waterproof sheet- 
ing has been supplied to the trade in 
rolls of 6, 12, and 24 yard lengths, but 
to meet the increasing demand at re- 
tail for one yard pieces the present 
manufacturers of this product, The 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., through their sell- 
ing agents, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., are 
putting it up in attractive counter con- 
tainers holding six one-yard cartons. 
Supplementing extensive advertising 
of this product in national magazines 
the company puts out attractive win- 
dow and counter cards and 
tions for window displays 


sugges- 


A fabric identification tag that per- 
forms an important service for the 
user is a new feature of “Lady Pep- 
perell” sheets, made by Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., and sold through Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co. It is attached to the hemmed 
end and in addition to the “Lady Pep- 
perell” trademark contains a_ blank 
space for the laundry mark. The 
same idea might be used on larger 
numbers of made-up textiles that go 
to the laundry and that requir: double 
identification. 














Even when operated by the 
lowest paid help, the Dinsmore 
No. 1 Hand Power Portable 
Railway Sewing Machine pro- 
vides faultless seams. 


This machine does its work 
anywhere, being easily moved 
about at will. It is an efficient 
practical means of joining the 
ends of cloth for its passage 
through such finishing opera- 
tions as shearing, dyeing, print- 
ing, etc. 


These machines will sew wet or 
dry, thick or thin goods, and 
are built in different lengths for 
any width of cloth. 


The seam can be sewed very 
near the edge and is easily re- 
movable. Jhe edges come out 
all even. Write for complete 
catalog. 


See pages 218-219 of the Consolidated Textile Catalog 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 


Southern Representative, W. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





Perfect seams for finishing— 








‘WARD HIGH PRESSURE 
GAS SYSTEM. (non-explosive) 


Efficient — Dependable —— Economical 


A one-pipe gas supply with a single valve control on each 
appliance. For use on Singe machines, Tenter frames and 
heating Calender rolls. 

Installation and Maintenance Cost are the Lowest. 
Guaranteed to give even distribution of heat and uniformly 
finished product. 

Gas Burners for all Production requirements. 


WARD ENGINEERING CO. 
Cc NEW 


PASSAI JERSEY 


| Makes Window Cleaning Safe 












the Whitner 4—Bolt Safety Device. The solid head bolts— 
two on each side of the window frame—take the risk out of 
cleaning any window. Belt is 4-ply canvas; rope is Italian 
hemp. 


Write for folder. 


files. 





176 High Street 
Boston, Mass. 





SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 





| 


Here’s absolute protection for your outside window cleaner— | 


And the cleaner can use both his hands—clean twice as many | 
windows each day. Endorsed by leading architects. | 


Also strong steel | 
lockers and letter | 


C. A. Cunningham | 
ek Sma Kt i New England Sales Agent 
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| 
| 
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That little Feeler does the work 
—~ es 

Rs) “of FOUR (4) hands and some. 
times MORE. 


This ingenious apparatus moves the wings of 
the tenter or he 

Dryer to meet the varying posi- 

tion of the cloth in its travel. 






The most delicate fabrics are 
guided without harm. 4 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. 
255 Atlantic Ave., 


COMPANY 
Boston, Mass, 


James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 


Everett Bldg., 45 East 17th St., Cor. 4th Ave. 
Tel.— Stuyvesant 3991 


TEXTILE LECTURES 


Fabrics Analyzed. Expert Testimony. Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated 
Private Textile Instruction. Mill Forms. Business Literature Written. Mills 
Visited and Reported on. 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons-—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 


Author and publisher of ‘Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.” 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 





HERBERT S. KIMBALL 


M. AM. 80C. C. E. 

CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
REMODELING MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
Factory Design and Equipment Layouts 





ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 



























Awir rine 
Macnmeny 
Foe 
Mosieay 
Sweaters 
Jeasetrs 


CREELMANS LIMITED 
















Canadian Agents for 
HEPWORTH CONSTANT DIAL LOOPERS 
Established 1872 Department 2854, Georgetown, Ontario 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 






Toaqvues 












-|BALING PRESS|| | cRosey & GREGORY 


HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 
(HYDRAULIC) PATENTS 
50 to 300 


Old South Building. Boston 
TONS PRESSURE 


Patents and Patent Cascs - Tra'e M.rks - Copyrights | 
Special Attenti n to Textile Invention 
With or without SSS = 
motor 


an 












Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 
644 G. Street Washington, D. C. 


Opposite U. S, Patent Office 
Highest references. Best results. 

















Promptness assured. 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Lawrence Company 


To Liquidate 





Hold Lowell Corporation Should 
Pay Better Than Dollar 
for Dollar 


Boston, June 2.— Notable features 
of the week in the market for New 
England textile — shares include 
notices to stockholders of Lawrence 
Mig. Co., Lowell, Mass., that they 
will be asked to vote on the question 
of liquidation at the annual meeting 
June 8th, declaration of regular divi- 
dend on preferred stock by American 
Woolen Co., increased demand for 
stocks of leading New Bedford and 
other New England mills at moderate 
advances, and decreased offerings of 
textile shares in this and other New 
England markets. 


2 


= 


Although curtailment of production 
now extended to cotton mills 
making fine count cloths demand for 
stocks of leading mills of this class 
have increased and values are either 
Stocks of 
leading New Bedford mills that have 
maintained their dividend rates, but 
that have suffered recent radical de- 
clines in values have been in particu- 
larly demand at advancing 
prices, among them being Nashawena, 
Dartmouth, Kilburn, Quisset and 
Wamsutta. The majority of Fall 
River stocks are unchanged and in 
moderate demand. The only notable 


has 


holding firm or advancing. 


gor vd 





ing in other listed textiles has been 
quiet, and this plus small offerings 
has been the feature of private trading 
in the local market. 
Business Slump Over-Discounted? 
With many high grade New 
England textile shares showing losses 
since the first of the year of from 10 
to 40 points, despite the fact that such 


mills have either maintained their 
regular dividend rates or have re- 
duced them only slightly, it is an 


open question as to whether current 
stock values of such corporations have 
not over-discounted current 
conditions and the outlook for the 
remainder of the year. In a list of 
14 stocks of New England textile mills 
outside of New Bedford and Fall 
River that for many years have been 
accepted by TEXTILE WorLD as typical 
and barometric of such stocks it is a 
notable fact that there are eight which 
have either maintained their dividend 
rate or have reduced them only 
slightly, yet these particular stocks 
since the first of the year have 
clined from 10 to 40 points. 

stocks American Woolen 
ferred, Arlington, Bates, Bigelow- 
Hartford Lyman, Mer 
rimack common, Naumkeag and Pep- 
perell. Today’s stocks values of these 
and most of the other mills in this 
list of 14 are in most instances less 
than net quick assets, to say noth- 
ing of plant values. That most hold- 
ers of dividend paying stocks on this 


business 


de 
‘These 
are pre- 


common, 





notable ex- 
2438 points 
in Pepperell, 10 points in Arlington, 
5’ points in American Woolen 
preferred, and 5'% points in Bates. 
The other dividend paying stocks on 


stocks during May. The 
ceptions were declines of 


this list declined only slightly during 
May or advanced. Lyman scored a 
net advance of 8 points and Naum- 
keag of 334 points The average de- 
cline of these 14 shares for the first 
of the 22.84 
points, or an average for each of the 
five months of 4.568 points, whereas 


five months year was 


the average decline during May was 
only 3. If these stocks can 
be accepted as being barometric of 
the general status of New England 
textile then there strong 
ground for the belief that the bottom 
of the present slump may be touched 


13 points. 


shares is 


months 
and that some of these and other hig 

New textile 
have already touched bottom and over- 
discounted the present and probably 


within the next few weeks or 


grade England shares 


It is some- 
what interesting to know that of the 


future business situation. 


shares listed there are only two that 
have sold below current figures within 
the last 12 years; these are Lyman 
which in 1914 sold as low as 112, and 
Merrimack common last year 
touched 75'4 and in 1914 sold as low 
24h, I} list of of 
January 1 and May 26 together with 
the d 


which 


as le values 


as 


ecline during Mav and the gross 


decline since January 1 is as follows 





= BN 
M ick, yn ‘ ag ha 
N ‘ ‘ 16h, ‘ 
N keag st 155%, A % 
Pacif ~ s “ 
Pel 110% K s 


Boston Stock Auctions 





The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday's 
auctions: 

Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
2 Lawrence 100 56 + 1 
14 Androscoggin 100 1% + 1% 
2 Hamilton 100 1 20/100 1% 
25 Naumkeag 100 156% -% + % 
15 Great Falls 100 6% —1% 
10 Plymouth Cordage 100 13554 — % 
2 Brighton Mills, com 100 1 ; 
10 Brighten pfd.. class A 100 5 

25 Union Mills 100 35 + 6% 
1l Mechanics 100 2014 14% 
5 American Mfg pid 100 79 - &% 

Ludlow Asso 100 171 + % 

1 Tota 
Dividends Declared 
To 
Mill Pd. Stk Rate Payable stock of 
West Point Q Con $2.00 July 1 June 15 
L low Asst Q Com June 1 May 
Grinnell Q Con 1 July 1 June 18 
Grinne Q Pt 1 July 1 June 18 
Ame Wooler Q Ptd 1 July 1 June 15 
American Cellulose Declares 
> . b e -¢ 
Preferred Dividend 

Directors of the American Cellu- 

lose & Chemical Manufacturing Co., 


Ltd., have declared an initial dividend 
on the outstanding 


—F 


7% cumulative first 
participating preferred stock of the 
company. 

rhe is 


dividend, which 


semi-annually, calls 


payable 
and is 
pavable June 30, to stockholders of 


for 34% 


M Ma May Gr 3 
change in textile stocks listed on the list are alive to their real value, and «a: n Wi x8 record at the close of business June 
° . Al kea ! ~ 
local exchange has been an advance that outsiders are becoming attracted 4). 15 
of 312 points in American Woolen by the high net return at current > ae his is the first dividend to be paid 
pfd. following declaration of regular values, are reflected in the compara-_— Bigelow-Hart by the company, which started produc- 
a ~ am ‘ ‘ . ‘ i Great Fa ‘ 8 . ee = 
dividend for current quarter. Trad- tive price firmness of most of these /),, 61, tion early in 1925. 
~~ s Try ‘ 
MILL STATEMENTS 
= ———— = — — a ee Ss —_—_—SE— —— 7 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line eee — — —_—_——— . . " = 
Name and address of company of Fiscal Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business year Cash and Raw Total estate, - — - payable, Capital es 
debts materials, quick buildings floating stock profit and 
receivable mdse., etc assets and Amount Description and funded loss, ete 
machinery debt 
Boston Duck Co., Bondsville, Mass......... Cotton Dec. 31, 1925 $433,521 $728,603 $1,162,124 $1,261,543 $4,058 | Miscellaneous $2,427,725 $486 . 383 $700,000 | $1,241,342 
Dec. 31, 1924 412,395 733,291 1,145,686 1,313,455 2,648 | Miscellane: 2.461, 789 429,179 700 ,000 1,332,610 
Sterling Mills, Lowell, Mass........ Wool Dec. 31, 1925 9 868 206 611 216,479 707 ,002 923,481 13,511 160 000 809,970 
Dec. 31, 1924 175,579 183.617 359,196 673,032 1,032,228 | «++. 100,000 932,228 
New Bedford Spinning Co., New Bedford, Cotton Dec. 31, 1925 52,103 111,811 163,914 439,292 12,095 Miscellaneous 615,301 184 , 232 200 , 000 231,069 
Mass. Dec. 31, 1924 61,653 109 960 171,613 419,875 100,000  Miscellaneot 691, 488 85,653 200 , 000 405 ,835 
Rutland Worsted Co., W. Rutland, Mass. Wool Jan. 2, 1926 25,101 37,969 63,070 316,653 21.417 | Miscellaneou 401,140 235.581 330,000 56,734 
Jan. 3, 1925 155,091 256, 384 411,475 311,555 21,088 | Miscellaneot 744,118 454,837 330,000 43,158 
American Thread Co., Fall River, Mass Cotton Mar. 31,1925 3,084,429 10,650,855 13,735,284 9,594,201 6,034,785 | Miscellaneou 29. 364,270 7,467,955 15 690,475 6,205 ,840 
Mar. 21, 1924 3,158,758 9,965,187 13,123,945 9,891,776 5,601,727 | Miscellane 28,617,448 7,880,714 45 690,475 5.045 , 834 
Springdale Furnishing Co., Inc., Canton, D.&F. Dec. 31, 1925 67,714 47,431 115,145 1,058,670 440.028 Miscellaneous 1,613,843 84,991 1 000 , 000 528,852 
Mass. Dec. 31, 1924 74,325 46,122 120,447 1,688 , 335 §7,.370 Miscellaneou 1.866.152 120,355 1.000.000 122.898 
Draper Bros. Co., Canton, Mass K.&W. Dec. 31, 1925 284,473 44.032 628 505 368.775 563,281 Miscellaneou 1,560,561 16 , 232 1,000,000 544,329 
Dec. 31, 1924 171,882 538,254 710,136 363,555 410,940 Miscellaneous 1,484,631 33,983 1.000 , 000 450,648 
Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H.... Cotton Dec. 26, 1925 343,582 1,062,858 1,406,440 1,847,373 66,768 Miscellaneou 3,320,581 1,521,486 1,210,000 589 095 
Dec. 31, 1924 316,803 927,300 1,244,103 2,897,949 65,419 Miscellaneou 4,207,471 1,240,679 1,210,000 1,756,792 
Roubaix Mills, Clinton, Mass........... Wool Dec. 31, 1925 125 7 643,701 769,168 795 918 158,796 Miscellaneou 1,723,882 214,917 710,000 798 965 
Dec. 31, 1924 177,5 708 , 193 885,788 774,523 4,327 Miscellaneous 1,664 638 389 884 650,000 624,754 
Suffolk Knitting Mills, E. Boston, Mass..... Knit Dec. 31, 1925 313,426 887,796 1,201,222 377.056 7,497 Miscellaneous 1,585,775 475,559 750,000 360 216 
Dec. 31, 1924 367 ,076 571,354 938 ,430 289 , 336 3,838 Miscellaneous 1,231,604 137,585 750,000 344,019 
Standish Worsted Co., Plymouth, Mass..... Wor. Dec. 31, 1925 304, 320 498 855 803,175 476,270 775.815 Miscellaneous 2,055,260 593,010 1,000 000 462.,250 
Dec. 31, 1924 347 ,373 971,033 1,318,406 597,582 324,314 Miscellane 2,240,302 735,754 1,000,000 504,548 





1 Deduct $221,175. 
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“SERVICE” 


Means Continuous 
Watchclock Protection 


A watchclock is a mechanical device. Even the best requires attention 
sometime. When the occasion occurs that cleaning, replacement or 
repair is imperative you want your watchclock system restored to its 
protective function with the least possible delay. 


DETEX SERVICE blankets the country. Wherever you are, there 
isa DETEX service station less than 500 miles away, competent to 
render complete aid. In most parts of the country there is a service 
station much closer. 

All repair, replacement and cleaning orders are handled as emergency work 
to be shipped the same day, if within human power. 

Consider the service you may expect. It’s a factor in watchclock system 
satisfaction. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


72 Varick Street 4143 Ravenswood Ave. 27 Beach Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


DETEX Watchclock Systems 


PATROL Portable — The latest end most versatile of 
all portable watchclock systems. Equally satisfac- 
tory for 1 or 100 stations. 

NEWMAN Portable—The best known and most 
extensively used watchclock system in the world. 
1 to 30 stations 


< 





aithful Me vent ALERT Portable—ldeal for plants requiring up to 
a7 P of 20% 30 stations. Initial cost moderate—maintenance 
mont son DE- extremely low. 
pron rch ECO Portable — Most accurate watchclock; records 
b ks ansute practically to minute. Important in some cases. 
cloc ¢ul watch 1 to 20 stations. 
faith ynieht BOSTON (Magneto Type) —For large plents de- 
ne 


siring records of a number of watchmen on one dial. 
Any number can register simultaneously and each 
record will show separately 








Power for Textile Mills 


\ competent study of requirements and_ possibilities 
in the generation, distribution and application of power 
for industrial service frequently discloses opportunity 
for improvements that not only effect important sav- 
ings in power costs but result in a marked betterment 


of the general operating economy of the entire plant. 


The 


result in such developments is based on a broad and 


success of this organization in obtaining this 


intimate knowledge of general plant design, equipment 


and the many special operating conditions affecting 


textile mills and other industrial plants. Our extensive 
experience, covering both steam and hydro electric 
power developments for industrial service, is at 
disposal 


your 


ma CHAS. Z MAIN Valuations for 
Steam and ENGINEER Accounting 


Taxation 
I 


“S200 Devonshire St. oe 
BOSTON, MASS. Purchase and Sale 


Hydro-electric 





WORLD 


Canadian Mill Finances 

MontTrREAL, Que., Canapa.—The 

| annual financial report of Canadian 
| Cottons, Ltd., which will make its ap- 
| pearance shortly will show that sales 
| for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
| 1926, were considerably increased as 
compared with the preceding year. 
|The increase in the volume will also 
be reflected in the company’s income 
| account whose figures, it may be an- 
| ticipated, will show a slight betterment 
over 1925. 

At the moment, the outlook for the 
textile companies during the present 
quarter is not as bright as it was at 
this time last year. The mills are op- 
erating around 70% full time, whereas 
last year most of the cotton mills were 
operating about 90% full time. 


Southern Mill: Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law @& 
Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Bid Asked 
| Abbevilie Cotton Mills...... 100 104 
; American Spinning Co..... 230 240 
| Anderson Cotton Mills...... 101 105 
| Arcade Cotton Mills....... 80 100 
| APCREIR BED .cccccccese BAS ain 
| Arcadia Mills, pf@.......... 102 105 
| Arkwright Mills ........... 100 





| Augusta Factory. Ga....... 20 30 
Avondale Mis, Ala........ 900 950 
Beaumont Mfg. Co......... 320 oo 

SO EMME <b ic 0.006 60s0ee 56 59 

| Belton Mills, pfd.......... 96 99 

re MEE BOD acc tev csenve ae 185 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd..... 99 101 
Brandon Mills, pfd........ 99 191 
Calhoun Bilis ...cccccces » ae 120 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10). 16% .<.0 


Chadwick Hoskins Co. (par 
ee eoecces 15 

OE EE eee 145 

Chiquola Mfg. Co........ 





Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd...... 94 96 
RPRN ENE EOD cs. m0 6 6: 2'c.0 4 132 137 
Clinton Cotton Mills....... 250 mane 
| Columbus Mfg. Co, Ga..... 119 127 
| Cowpens Mills ............ 55 60 
D. BE. Converse Co......... 108 111 
| Mallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... 130 =140 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 85 90 
TORRGROE GENE ca ncccasacss 100 sin 


| Dunean Mills ............. 
Dunean Mills, pfd.......... 
| Fagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 
| Easley Cotton Mills, pfd.... 90 92 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 100 115 


Gaffney Mfg. Co............ 79 82 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 185 190 

to et ee 133 ae 
| SIP MD kao vieewe Pyare 87 90 

Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 135 i 
| Greenwood Cotton Mills.... 400 


jrendel Mills 


Grendel Mille, pfd (par $50) 48 50 
EERORTUER GEEIEE .waccevivcace 


Hartsville Cotton Mille..... 149 160 


Inman Mills ..... boserease BOS 155 
Inman Mills, pfd......... - 102 ee 
Jackson Mills VeksSaens 200 cam 
{oe 168 175 
Judson Mills, pfd......... 101 104 
King, John P. Mfg. Co, Ga. 104 115 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 150 Seis 
Limestone Cotton Mills. .... ees 125 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 140 a 
Marzboro Bile... cos coccce 33 40 
i ee! eee ian ceee> Co 300 
Mollohon Mfg. Co........ - 108 ‘s 
SOGBRTON “BEEB  5kkecaccccs 130 135 
Monarch Mills, pfd........ 101 acs 
Musgrove Cotton Mills..... 73 78 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 114 117 
Ninety-Six Mills .......... 150 aoe 
Norris Cotton Mills........ Sha 80 
ogee | 97 100 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd..... . 96- 100 
PeCoet Mie. OO... cece 210 215 
| Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd....... 103 105 
| Panola Cotton Mills, Class A 
EG: CHP BO) occ ccc sees 82 84 
a ee! eee 15 18 
Pickens Cotton Mills....... 120 128 
Piedmont Mfg. Co......... 132 136 
POR ag OE. TOM ea awae 110 113 
MPUUES CREED | 6.0 win. .n:oi0's0:6 75 80 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50) 10 10% 
Riverside and Dan River... ... 185 
he a 89 92 
| Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga........ 45 60 
Sere 152 1860 
Toxaway Mills (par $25)... 33 3414 
Union-Buffalo Mills ........ 50 ... 
| 


Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfa. 90 92 
| Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 47 50 
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Victor-Monaghan Co....... 98 0% 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd... 110 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 145 18 
WER CREED -cccctcavestecs «29 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd........ 86 oi 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd....... 100 11 
Whitney Bie. Ce. ccccccses 70 ® 
Williamston Mills .......... 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills...... 137 1 
Woodside Cotton Mills..... 114 1 
— Cotton Mills Co., 

BAS S's re re 


see eee eee 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haft 8 
& Co.) 


Bid A 1 
American Linen Co........- 
Arkwright Mills .......... 
Barnard Mfg. Co....... vee ear 
torder City Mfg. Co...... 35 
Rorden Mfg. Co., Richard. 
Bourne Mills Co..........- 
ee GE: wcewecccdenne 
Chariton Mills oe 
(COPRGl BEES: 2ccccccvscee on 
Davis Mille ...cccccccces ° ea 85 
CO errr ‘ 7 
a kk ere 70 
Granite Mills ..... behebus se 
King Philip Mills........ 112 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.). 7 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.....ccece- 40 
Pe See ats 127 
Mechanics Mills .......... Rae 3) 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 
Narragansett Mills ...... aes 
Osborn Mills ..... eek whet ais 55 
Parker Mills, com......... >. ‘ 
Parker Mills (pfd.)....... os : 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)..... . ibd 152 
Pocasset Mfz. Co.........-- toe 30 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ 130 140 
Seaconnet Mills en 3 
Bhove BAMA ..ccocccccces ane i) 
Stafford Mills ..........- cs 42 
ee ee: a eee 1038 
Trey C; & WW. Mie. ...0-. Rare 
Tnion Cotton Mfg. Co.... 68 
Wampanoag Mills .......- ss 35 
Weetamoe Mills .........-- aiehe 25 


————oo 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at Bos- 
ten public auction and Boston Stock Ex- 
change.) 

Latest Prev 


Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd....... 71 71%4 
American Mfg. pfd.......... 79 78 
BEAOGNERR, BOM, 6 00sccsccsce 55 531% 
AMGTOOCORTIDN 22. c sev ccccces no a) 
Appleton .....sccccees sven | 6D 
AVTIMSTOR cccccccsescvceces 7 gn 
BRE bWas 605.5 a d000 0 000 wey Se ee 
Bigelow-Hartford, com. ..- 84% 83! 
URE nts cence nwnsnnesa tes 41351 
PED vio oc he's vaee owas Rn a2, 
HamonG, Pld. ..ccccscrceves 99 10014 
ni ee ela ; . 8 4) 
No, 0 sec0 ee kuweewe 1645, 104 
Great Falls ........ 5 eueaeaias 8% &lo 
Hamilton Woolen ..........-. ROU Jad 
PESUNOOEE ENE. . acces oes cece 1.2 2% 
PUM en ita oad aie a Ske Sg 5 OO on 2h 


N. F. Southern, ORE isracks” Ee 20 


ee a error fO% 7 
TMWEENCE . 260s cesesesscees 56 55 
Ludlow Associates .......... 171 170% 
ESFRBBN cccccccsasvacescccvecss 120 120 
Miaemachunetts ...5 csccceccs 49%" 48% 
NN rrr a9 1M) 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com......... 468% 48 
BEI, TDG, 60 ovis piecowccsewes RB. 
REE os ne veer oe same hs 15614 155% 
IEE o5 50s cane ene 6% 124 133% 
ARO asec saan acess 1% i 
PORE 506.40 0.0 Va we? drm ee 38 3a 
Pepnerell. Seger nee VIN WAM 
Plymouth Cordage ........- 1355 136% 
Tremont & Snffoalk ‘ 2QYu 43% 
Weat Boylston .....cccscsccces 17 


WATE. wees ccc arson sry. euw mee 40 56% 


Ola ente at variance with present bid 
and asked price 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





American Woolen Company 


(Massachusetts Corporati>n) 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that the r 


quarterly dividend of One Dollar and Se 


enty-Five Cents ($1.75) per share on 
Preferred Stock of this Company wi 
paid on July 15, 1926, to stockholder 
record June 15, 1926. 


Transfer Books for Preferred Stock 
be closed at the close of business Jun: 
1926. and will be reopened at the op: 
of business June 25, 1926 

WILLIAM H. DWELLY, Trea 

Boston, Mass., May 28, 1926 
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Scant Change in 


Dull Vio Market 


Spinners Seem a es Firmer, but 
Have No Encouragement— 
Outlook Is Many-sided 
New Yorxk.—Superficially there is 
little change to be found in the cot- 
ton yarn market this week. Buyers 
as a whole are showing no inclination 
to depart from their policy of close 
buying, though there are a few in- 
quiries around the trade for deliver- 
ies in July and August. If there is 
any change on the spinners’ side of 
the market, it is a tendency to re- 
fuse some of the low figures which 
were being given consideration not 

long ago. 

Some spinners have become rather 
indifferent to proffers of business for 
August and beyond at prices which re- 
flect the current market. Their rea- 
son is said to be the expectancy that 
trade will improve between now and 
then, and they have no desire to com- 
mit their future product at profitless 
figures. Even if the expected im- 
provement does not develop as soon 
as spinners hope, they are of the be- 
lief that they will make out just as 
well with the day-to-day business in 
July and August as they are making 
out today. 


Opinions Are Opposite 

There is pronounced difference of 
opinion on the immediate future in the 
selling market. Some dealers say that 
they have found a better spirit and 
growing needs among the consuming 
trades for yarn. Others say that they 
cannot see any chance for stimulation 
of the market from the standpoint of 
increased demand for some _ time 
ahead. 


The fact that many users who 
bought yarn late last year and early 
this year, have found their own busi- 
ness duller than anticipated, means 
that their yarn supplies are carrying 
them further than originally expected 
and their replenishment may be spread 
out rather thinly over coming weeks. 


Raw Cotton Still Puzzles 

The fact that raw cotton remains 
fairly firm is a matter for comment in 
the yarn trade. A few dealers look 
tor the poor growing weather lately 
experienced in the South to develop 
some sort of a crop scare before long 
vhich might prove sufficient to put the 
basis over the 20c mark at least for a 
time. Other merchants feel that 
arring actual catastrophe a_ fairly 
large crop is assured which may even 
lepress the raw material basis to a 
lower point. It is a matter of “pay 
vour money and take your choice” so 
tar as outlook is concerned, since 
here does not appear to be any one 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
close of business June 2. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless 
specifically noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 127. For staple 
cotton prices see page 12) 

Carded—( Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp ° Twist) 


i eee Cee eee —29 ee alee yc es ee 
SU ac iuiwale prac vine baie ae 29 ee MOD lic ies te oi wan. aie do. Waele are — —34i4 
MGB eo iew'tnvocness sees scene | EET CCE CTT Cee — —36 
BME aiar's urscaaic ania 6 aay Be ey, a ee eee ee — —39 
eR com re ey — —3l 40s .. veeeeeeee eee 49 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

RE rae obs ib se eee — 6 268-2 2.0... eee e eee. 3614—37 
rere rr cree — —29 I ara eS Greta oars hess oo a 3914 
RU kckrc encase es pa ED MOE. Gu anch io case «eo ..45 —46 
BS Soke catesinncawess es — —3l 40s-2 . hase. ower cise -gaiveee =—A 
PN cance wits esa ve ss 31144—32 40s-2 High breakage....— —56 
ENS wicidin egciad eas waa 32 4—3: SAT EE i chccac. wae ae Klee AS ore 63 —64 
SN? Vecrnwis aia case biewrerke 3f 514,—36 as avcniaa we wi see clown é — —70 

Single Warps 
RO ote paces Resa’ — —30 eo. heroieae Give wales 6. aie an 34144—35 
scat ica ccta e  ee  S hand ne Voie Bel ais oe we eons — —37 
Ee Tee ee 3014—31 DONE caw ncadiasw easiness 41 —41% 
a hie alae piece ce Get ee IT ln clo bran S ae a cues wales — —d)0 
fa aesnviacerve proteus a0 ansletaa scan 3214—33 
Two-Ply Warps 

Ee ee ere — —29 243-2 36 «=~ — 3614 
MD) Oeig tn co: dcop idle Osos — —s30 Dei tarccceace cen ee net 37 —38 
WE eke ale 4 oan eewts ones — —3l SU bik nn <4 ei cece cee ee 
INE 5 cai § 0 eck eee woe: fae — —31% 40s-2 ordinary ..........48%2—49 
RES OR ro ee ree ame WO, (GB) s icasiivecvesowsnen 63 —64 
MEE acdiitig'.s sree bade ee eee ar er — —70 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 24c; white, 28-29c. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 





Bcc dae mex kee eee a a errr Tre 3214—33 
NARS ren ore 2814%4—29 22s (silver and Jaeger)..34 —34% 
SEN gore Arn ateue We ee Ow 2s Be Re BOR. cca ccs Kanasises eees 3314—34 
BOB alee canes este dbase Ce ee 34% —35 
RU caasistinckasat teceuckem ane ee ee ee 354%4—3614 
BOs Seca ten cance tes sigs 31 —31% 30s extra quality....... '3814—39 — 
Re as has as wanna se — —32 Dea sans aac amet ...49 —5l 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 


BR as wa ora oboe Rea 46 —48 IS ois 6G catsala are Sia aaron 6 —b63 
ME iran cs naeee ene 48 —h0 WE cass ne osee cae eee 68 —73 
DEE via sciewwenwelewwn ed 54 —56 DUE ta iawe abe ekhecs ewe’ 85 —90 
Mf vecesesccttinceee® =e PD >. c ceweiamae ee en 1 00—1 05 
Singles 

De are eee Sukls as wee... 4015—41 MRE Soc oret rrr: et 
ee eae Serine CN RON OIE, Sc maw emdlesmweasionn’s 57 —59 
WOE eres oe .... 4144—42 eee Leno gies oe =e 
eer .....42 —42% 50s ........ teueeeee. O62 —O4 
We eect es ..43 RO SOM Sacco esa eiuneesas 70 —72 

a acco csiee aweee 46 BOA kioca hed a wk ee cards ciecem 85 —90 
ake avircalenite 48 —40 OS oe a rate alncia he Kamael ae 1 00O—1 10 

Mercerized Cones—(Combed, ee 

MED 5 ok aca s as .. 60 62 SOE. > a von .1 14—1 19 
rn ..62 —b65 PO ics os eee eer. 95 
368-2 66 —70 410s 97 —Il1 00 
40s-2 69 —72 50s 1 00—1 05 
M52 a'b cininadl Ma owiehe ee 72 7 60s 1 10—1 15 
50s-2 .74 80 ROMS oic55.08 Se 1 25—1 30 
60s-2 . 8 -87 BONS sc a aoc 1 65—1 70 
70s-2 99 —l1 05 


Peeler—( Super Quality) 


Single Cones 


Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s ........838 —34 44 —46 oh ee 39 —41 52 —54 
Rr oc caw ans 34 —35 46 —48 soe wie wee 41 —43 55 —57 
Pe cacocsae 3444—35% 47 —49 eee 46 —48 60 —62 
oo cra Saal 35 —36 48 —850 40s ........52 —55 65 —70 
ee 36 —38 49 —5l DOs hae eae _ — 72 —T77 
Mac rava'a'g 0 38 —40 51 —53 ee —— 80 —90 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
WO ova ce seas siasencs sce  —=—am MR Gest ce ci ota 2 i nie aimee 65 —70 
Oe, eee 54 —56 acne Suara vee sae 70 —75 
RP ee a I ahs iar eco: 8 Ktkniewiermatese 80 —S85 
awsinlexcetiselewascecee (ae ROD ak edlarsar0iak wad ae saris 95 —I1 05 
dia ec vinsctas she ener cars 60 —62 S80s-2..... ....-1 05—1 20 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 

Average Best Average Best _ 
| ere — ti) 82 83 87 
30s. —_— 1 65 85 87 —90 
36s 03 - 68 Ss 90 —9S 
eS o7 - 73 92 94 —97 
1OO 5 ssw ‘ 73 78 98 1 00—1 03 
ee erent —i7s - 83 1 05 1 07—1 10 
Re ce 55% —_ — - 92 1 15 1 17—1 20 





Market Without 
Definite Trend 


Seasonal F alling-off in Goods Or- 
ders an Important Factor—Spin- 
ners’ Margins Unusually Small 

PHILADELPHIA.—Trading is with- 
out especial significance and sales call 
for unimportant amounts in most in- 
stances, with total for the week repre- 
senting a slightly smaller figure than 
for an average week in May. Prices 
at which sales have been made here 
are slightly lower in speculative 
counts, such as 20s-2 and 30s-2, 
while other counts, with the exception 
of combed peeler, which continues 
easy in tone, have not changed from 
last week. Quotations throughout the 
list are unsteady and though spinners 
have started curtailment supply of 
yarn in view of lack of demand is 
larger than the amounts sold from 
week to week, resulting in further cut- 
ting of prices by dealers in their ef- 
fort to attract orders. Combed yarns 
are extremely dull and prices under 
these conditions vary over a wide 
range, many sales of two-ply for mer- 
cerizing being made at less than cost 
to spinners. New business with mer- 
cerizers is spotty and prices in buyer’s 
favor. 

Month of May Sales 

Comparatively speaking, dealers did 
15 to 20% less business in point of 
pounds sold, in May than in the pre- 
vious month of April, which in turn 
was a smaller month with the average 
dealer than March, January, February 
and March being the best months of 
the year to date, although two large 
houses on the street report the sale of 
a larger poundage of yarn in the 
month of April than they had pre- 
viously sold in any one month for sev- 
eral years. Trading this week was 
slightly under that for an average 
week in May, which may have been 
due to the fact business was _ inter- 
rupted because of the holiday over the 
week-end. 

Dealers and spinners are finding it 
difficult to book new business of con- 
sequence and the small amount moving 
is sold at lowest price basis. 


Goods Orders Declining 

The crux of the matter is not 
found, however, in the objection to 
prices by manufacturers but, in the 
opinion of the trade, is due to the 
lack of new goods business. That this 
is true explains why the total volume 
of yarn sold at present lower level 
is no larger than when yarns were 
selling for prices five or more cents a 
pound higher. There has been a 
falling-off in goods orders due to a 
seasonal dullness or because, others 
point out, of the cold spring weather 
to date, which has been the factor in 
preventing mills from securing normal 
duplicate orders. As examples of this, 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 





MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 
Manchester, Eng., June 2 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD.—American yarns firm but limited sales. 


in Egyptian yarns. 


Fair sales 


Coal stocks larger than anticipated; less 
likelihood of extensive shut downs. 


Separate meetings of 


American and Egyptian spinners today; decided to take no 
action. Further meetings next Tuesday. Index number 158. 





spinners specializing in light-weight 
underwear yarns state contracts on 
their books have been largely com- 
pleted and they should now be receiv- 
ing filling-in duplicate orders until the 
latter part of this month; but assert 
this business has practically disap- 
peared from the market. In medium- 
weight counts sales are spotty and 
generally sub-normal compared 
with last year, few buyers being will- 
ing to order more than a few cases 
at a time. 


as 


Medium-Weight Underwear 

Orders coming from these mills call 
for 14s, 16s, 18s and 20s cones, several 
of these mills being willing to figure 
with spinners on a lower grade yarn 
than this trade would ordinarily use. 
On this point it is interesting to note 
that several spinners are making an 
effort to cater to this demand and are 
spinning a yarn that is made from a 
slightly lower grade cotton to permit 
them to come out better than they 
would by quoting current prices and 
using their former grade of cotton. 
This makes it possible for spinners to 
break even, according to dealers, when 
they quote 10s at 28c. Buyers refuse 
to pay more than this figure, while 
spinners in most instances refuse to 
go lower than 28%c. Many ask 29c 
and a cent higher for extra quality. 
There are few duplicate orders com- 
ing through for medium-weight un- 
derwear counts and many spinners of 
such yarns do not have more than 15 
days advance orders on their books. 
A few sales of 26s, 28s and 30s extra- 
quality cones were sold this week for 
38c to 39c basis 30s. 


Plush Mills Continue Active 
Interest in carded weaving yarns is 
centered in plush qualities which’ con- 
tinue to move in considerably larger 
amounts than to other weavers. High 
grade plush warps are selling at 37'%c 
to 38c for highest grade spinnings for 
20s-2 and 43%c to 44c for 30s-2, a 
cent lower than these prices being paid 
tor yarn of softer twist for pile. Or- 
dinary grade warps are quoted by 
spinners at 33c for 20s-2. one being 
tound willing to accept 32pe. and 39c 
tor 30s-2 with demand from this trade 
uiet. Sales are being made here at 
31%e for 20s-2 white stock and 38c 
lor of average quality. Spin- 
ners have accepted business in 30s-2 
> 


308-2 


keins as low as 38c and 32c for 16s- 
irps of fair quality. 

Combed Peeler Soft 
Dealers specializing in  two-ply 
mbed yarns assert trading in these 
ialities is smaller than it has ever 
een in their experience of many 
ars. Sales are small and there are 


few inquiries in the market, due to 
the severe decline in these yarns which 
has undermined among 
buyers. Large buyers are able to buy 
at prices two or more under 
current quotations. example, 
dealers report sales of 40s-2 mercer- 


confidence 


cents 
For 


izing twist as low as 53c and 30s-2 at 
47¢ which is two cents under the actual 
cost of spinning, according to a num 
ber of leading spinners of this count. 
Mercerized yarns are without especial 
interest small sales being made at two 
or three cents under quotations. 





| Cotton Yarn Note 





The Cotton 
Trust 


Products Co., Bankers 
Building, Philadelphia, an- 
nounce they have been appointed by 
The Southern Mercerizing Co., 
N.C... for 
their entire production of single mer 
cerized yarns. 


lryon, 
as the sole selling agent 


Better Outlook 
Sales Volume Should 
Even if Prices Do Not 
30STON.—There was constant com 
plaint during May of both the volume 
of business in cotton yarns and of 
prices, and while no one will revise 
their opinion of the unsatisfactory 
character of the latter, there are many 
who are now willing to admit that in 
aggregate volume May orders com- 
pare quite favorably with those of the 
same month of each of the last two 
years. This may account in part for 
the somewhat more optimistic view of 
several local dealers and spinners as 
to prospects for business during the 
current month, but it is based more 
upon reports of improved trade with 
retailers, jobbers and_ cutters, 
upon the character of increased 
quiries from yarn users. 

The price outlook is something 
about which few trade authorities have 
definite opinions, or about which they 
care to go on record. 


and 
in- 


There is gen- 


eral agreement that varn prices are 
now discounting current values of 
new crop cotton, but this does not 


mean that they may not go still lower | 


if cotton does, and if 


very marked increase in demand. | 
Few look for sufficient volume of | 
varn sales during the summer months 
to offset the effect of a _ possible 


further decline in cotton, but if rising 
cotton prices and increased demand 


for yarn coincide the story may be 


different. 


Improve 


there is not a] 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE— 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 



















VAN COURT CARWITHEN 

| 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BR Sole eaeainas 7 

S Whites. Stock, 

Wiry SPIy SOL ey Usco "enters 





of Quality ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 




















BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. 


Authorized U. S. Representative 
HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZIJDE INDUSTRIE 
Breda, Holland 


United States Representatives 
HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Volle, Eto. 
Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 














H.S.RICH &CO. 


COTTON YARNS 





180-189 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{ 


G. S. LINGS & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


yi teed aidetodtinidit! 


 TUCKASEGEE Wid 
4 4 SPINNING W. \ bi Mercerized or Plain, Gassed or Dyed 


COTTON 
YARNS 








48s All Plies and Descriptions | All Numbers and Descriptions on 


The high and uniform quality of these yarns Cones, Tubes, Cops, or in Skeins 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step | 
from raw material to finished yarn. 











Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. | Commission Gassing and Winding 


fy -A-Jfames 
GEN: SALES MGR:: = 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930°31'32 


New York Philadelphia 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 119) 
view which has a decided majority in 
he trade at present. 

There is, however, agreement on the 
joint that buyers of yarn will operate 
etter on a rising market than on a 
falling one. Lately each order placed 
1as shown the buyer a book loss at 
he time the yarn was delivered to 
him because of the steady, though 
gradual, decline in recent months. 
When the turn comes, and purchases 
begin to show a profit to the buyer 
when delivered, there will doubtless 
be much more interest in covering 
ahead. 

Small orders have been received in 
the local market from many consum- 
ing trades this week. The wire insu- 
lators have been taking a little and 
several of these firms have been in- 
auiring for forward deliveries. The 
cotton weaving trade is represented, 
with towel and tape mills showing 
some interest. Plush weavers have 
been buying a bit and lace mills have 
been in the market. Knitters gener- 
ally are going slow as the yarn al- 
ready moving in to them is carrying 
them further than they expected. The 
New York State trade has not offered 
any business of consequence, it is re- 
ported. 

Yarn Prices Nominal 

Prices are largely nominal, with the 
selling market pretty generally below 
spinners’ asking prices. In some in- 
stances some of the higher prices are 
obtained without any particular reason 
why. For example one house made a 
sale of several thousand pounds of 
20s—2 tubes at 34c, with deliveries 
spread over several weeks, which is 
\'%4c above the lowest price generally 
quoted. 

On the other hand some lower fig- 
ures are heard. For example the 
spinning of a particular mill in 30s—2 
warps was reported as sold at 29%c 
when that mill was known to be quot- 
ing 31c. An interesting corrolary to 
this is the fact that this particular mill 
closed down shortly after this sale was 
reported and the conclusion is that if 
this was a short sale there may be 
some interesting developments. 

In knitting yarns a spinner who 
would have accepted 29c on 10s cones 
several weeks ago is now quoting 3Ic 
for forward delivery, which seems a 
bit above the workable market at pres- 
ent. Other mills have been quoting 
31c on 16s cones and it is understood 
that business has been accomplished 
it this basis. 

Dealers do not find much incentive 
for speculation at present according 
to market reports. It is intimated that 
the greater part of short sales of the 
past have been covered, though that is 
not universally the case. On the 
ther hand it is not acknowledged by 
ellers at present that there is any 
visdom in buying on their own ac- 
ount from spinners. In many cases 
lealers could buy cheaper from their 
ympetitors. 





Chattanooga Yarn Market 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Strengthen- 
ing of silk prices was the outstanding 
development in the Chattanooga yarn 
market during the week ending May 
2g. The price on silk yarns ad- 
vanced from 5 to 10c a pound, the 
quotation now being from $6.45 to 
$6.50. Local yarn men say that the 
advance is probably due to slightly 
more demand. 


Mercerized and cotton yarns were 
characterized as less active. The 
previous week saw a little spurt in 
orders, the volume for the period be- 
ing the largest in some weeks. The 
activity then was interpreted by local 
yarn men to have been the result of 
the price drop that week rather than 
to any general improvement in busi- 
ness. 


The dullness of the market this 
week bears out that idea. Mercerized 
prices remain about the same, being 
&3c for 60s, while cotton yarn quota- 
tions are remaining practically un- 
changed, also being an average of 30c 
tor I0s. 


| Business News | 


Timken Plant at Canton, Ohio, 
to be Enlarged 


Announcement has just been made 
that $1,500,000 is to be spent in ex- 
panding the Canton, Ohio, plant of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Building 
plans have been completed and the new 
units are to be completed by Jan. 1, 


1927. 


Still more extensive use of Timkens 
in every phase of transportation is to be 
expected, since the new construction 
program includes provision for enlarged 
laboratory and research facilities. The 
rapid use of the Timken company as 
suppliers of their product to industrial 
users, further warrants this expansion. 
Bearings of a high order of precision, 
capable of withstanding the abnormal 
speeds and advancing the extreme ac- 
curacy of machine tools and grinders, 
have been developed and will be pro- 
duced. 


Electric furnace steel from the Tim- 
ken mills is required for production at 
the rate of 132,000 Timken bearings 
daily. The total of Timken bearings 
universally applied has reached 150,000,- 
000. 


Changes in Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. 


H. E. Gilmore has become manager 
of the St. Louis branch of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Service & Sales Co. 
Mr. Gilmore’s promotion follows several 
years of sales experience with this com- 
pany under the direction of Frank J. 
Lemper, manager and district supervisor 
of the Chicago branch. 

The Omaha branch office of the com- 
pany, iormerly located at 2524 Farnum 
St., now occupies larger quarters at 
2240 Douglas St. Complete service 
stocks for authorized distributors will be 
maintained as in the past. The manage- 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Responsibility 


We consider our responsibility 
does not end when the con- 
tract is signed—lIt only begins 


then, and because CANNON 
YARNS are sold on a basis 
of QUALITY, and are the 
product of our own Mills, this 
responsibility is more than an 
idle promise. “ 


This protection is worth the slight 
difference in cost. 


ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 


dccitiatinihnbicanesaininmtniatan satin a 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING- A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


COMPANY 
Tryon, N. C. 


AAA 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


BLEACHERS, 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
Accurate color matching. 


manufacturers. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence. N. J. 
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Single Mercerized Yarns 
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IN ROLE IAN 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70's 


Weaving and Knitting 


Mm 


MT 


mn 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 













The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








DURHAM SPINNING MILLS 





HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
COTTON YARNS 


















Combed Carded Mercerized 
Representatives 

Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 

CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. Mc DONALD D. F. WALLACE 


308 Chestnut St. James Bld Jenkins Bldg. 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Mame 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


ment will continue under the direction of 
\. D. Hackim. 

The new home of the Los Angeles 
branch of the company will be at 1361 
South Figueroa St., moving to this lo- 
cation from 1241 South Hope St. 

The growth of sales of Timken bear- 
industrial uses has brought 

out the promotion of G. W. Curtis, 

om industrial equipment engineer to 
strict manager of sales, industrial di- 
vsion for the Milwaukee territory. Mr. 
Curtis will work with R. W. Ballentine 
who previously has handled this terri- 
tory. S. M. Weckstein succeeds Mr. 
Curtis as industrial 


Ss 1or 


equipment engi- 
neer. Mr, Weckstein has been notably 
sticcessful in developing Timken bearing 


applications for precision work in ma- 
chine tools and high speed applications. 
G. W. Richards and A. R. Spicacci are 
appointed assistant industrial equipment 
engineers to assist Mr. Weckstein. 





Sullivan Machinery Co. Moves 
Spokane Office 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
announces that its Northwestern sales 
office at Spokane, Washington, has been 
moved to 120 So. Lonsoln St., from the 
Hutton Building. The change provides 
larger quarters, and the offices, display 
room and warehouses will be together 
at this new location. Robert T. Banks 
is manager. 


India’s Cotton Yarn Produc- 
tion Increases 

WasuHInctTon, D. C.—Production 
of cotton yarn in India during De- 
cember amounted to 54,000,000 lbs., 
according to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from Vice 
Consul Robert L. Buell, at Calcutta. 
This shows that the Bombay industry 
is recovering, as the above figure is a 
considerable increase over the pro- 
duction during November which 
amounted to 35,000,000 Ibs. The pro- 
duction of yarn for the five months 
August to December, 1925, inclusive, 
amounted to 238,000,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 302,000,000 for the cor- 
responding five months of 1924 and 
238,000,000 Ibs. for the corresponding 
period of 1923. 


Movement of Cotton 
WasuHIncton, D. C. The cotton 
movement from August I to May 28, 
as reported by the Department of 
\griculture, 


was as follows: 
1926 1925 
bales bales 


Rort receipts 


9,132,946 
‘ort stocks 


856,988 


8,951,795 
543,251 


ye”. 7 ae 
Interior receipts ...... 11,286,673 10,040,499 
Interior stocks 1,301,436 340,620 
ROG MINE CG os ws 55a pie 15,700,613 14,434,635 
Northern spinners’ tak- 

1,791,386 


ings 


ce ah awe ae eae ee 1,829,691 
uthern spinners’ tak- 
DE. 00645-6560 506800 6% 


rid’s visible supply 
f American cotton... 3,459,424 


- 


2,253,225 


Dismiss a Complaint on Al- 
leged Misbranding 
Wasuincton, D. C. The Federal 
ile Commission has dismissed a 


mplaint alleging misbranding of 
en's shirts by Joseph Goodman, of 
ew York City, trading 
uirt Co., 


mplaint 


as Niagara 
and Nyra Shirt Co. The 
that the label 
Nyrasylk” used by Goodman on cot- 
n shirts 


charged 


was misleading. 


Cotton Waste Irregular 





Comber, Sak Strip and Threads 
Firm, Other Material Soft 


Boston.—No developments of im- 
portance are noticeable in the cotton 
waste market. ‘The market is about 
where it was a month ago only an a 
slightly lower level. There are 
plenty of strips for every one but not 
much good comber available.” Look- 
ing over the market it can be said 
that there is a relative scarcity of 
choice comber; a fair abundance of 
second-grade comber also of sak 
comber; a relative scarcity of sak 
strips and an overwhelming supply of 
card strips; picker and fly are in 
abundance at low prices; fine threads 
for breaking up purposes in small ac- 
cumulation at easy prices forced by 
low quotations on comber ; threads for 
machining purposes in supply hardly 
more than adequate to meet the de- 
mand for wiping wastes. Prices con- 
tinue very irregular and altogether in 
the buyer’s favor on inferior spin- 
nable materials; firm in peeler comber, 
sak strips and domestic white threads. 

Inquiries are more numerous and 
sales occur more frequently. Most 
consuming mills however seem to be 
fairly well supplied and show no 
anxiety about additional purchases 
even on their own price terms. There 
is still a pressure to unload large and 
undesirable accumulations and _ this 
may continue for some time longer. 
There is an unconfirmed report on the 
market of a shipment abroad of 400 
bales of sak comber at a low price, not 
ascertainable. 

There are good sized stocks of flat- 
priced materials available and in some 
quarters it is predicted, with little or 
no qualification, that lower prices are 
likely to be seen in picker, fly, oily 
cards and sweepings. Soiled cards 
belong to another class and this ma- 
terial is likely to move more in unison 
to the better class of spinnable ma- 
terials and may not unlikely meet an 
expansion in demand from the woolen 
industry in the near future. 

Fairly good sized imports into a 
market which has apparently all the 
material it can carry continue to ex- 
cite surprise. The bulk of these im- 
ports however are probably threads 
of which the market has no large 
surplus stocks. Imports into Boston 
for the month of March totalled 1,- 
013,000 pounds. Of this amount 
364,000 pounds came from Great 
Britain at an average value of 7.3c, 
while from Japan came_ 140,000 
pounds valued at roc, from China 
13,000 pounds at 9c, and from Ger- 
many 342,000 pounds valued at 5.6c. 
Additional imports arrived from 
France, The Netherlands, Canada and 
Java. 


Current Quotations 


POClGE COUMDEE 2c cccccesecs 14144—1hie. 
POORER GUPIOE co ccecceece sc ‘ 2%4—13c. 
Egyptian comber ......... 18 —13\e. 
Choice willowed fly......... 7%4— &e. 
Choice willowed picker..... 6 — 6ke. 
ae” Ee aa -. 17%4—18c. 
Linters (mill run) ... 5i4— 6e. 
Spoolers (single) 14 —14%c. 





Fine White cop........ ae ae 


—12 ic. 
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J. BJAMIESON COMPANY 
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WIV YI PY 


| 77 SUMMER ST. - 





Years of experience and study of trade requirements at your disposal. 
No higher prices. 


Weaving-COTTON YARNS~— knitting 


Sold by 


‘*Industrial’’ 
are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


GATE Manufacturers of 
erry Superior Quality 
COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS 217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 




















\ 


ROL W. OLEARY YARNS | 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Miass. 


COTTON 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bidg. 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


ORSWELL: MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {np NumbeE 


AND NUMBERS 










JOHN F. STREET & {CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bidg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 






EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


SPECIAL PROCESS 
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BELMONT 





Mercerized, Dyed, “BELMONT” a fine American 


Bleached. 
name 


All counts up to 100s “BELMONT YARN’—a fine 


Single and ply. American Yarn 


Put up Originated by 
The Lineberger-Stowe Mills. 
“7 .§” 


Means Quality 


Cones, Cops, Tubes, 


Warps and Skeins 
AIR DRIED 





Completeness— 


Belmont Yarns service is complete. Here may be obtained an all-inclusive 
range of counts up to 100s—single and ply—mercerized, dyed and bleached. 


Knitters and weavers are invited to sample Belmont Yarns, the newly- 
launched “‘super-mercerized” product of a group of mills with a quality lineage 
of over a generation in the production of fine combed yarns. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Harding, Tilton @ Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 


BELMONT 
©*YARN S* 
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Cotton Remains Quiet 
With Prices Steady 


End-May Crop Reports Without 
Efleet-—Maximum and Minimum 
Crop Possibilities 

The cotton trade is waiting for 
something to develop in the coming 
crop Situation that will eliminate 
either the big or the small crop possi- 
hilitv. A medium sized crop on top 
of the present surplus would not be 
expected to cause any very great 
change in the average ruling of values. 
Should the prospect for another large 
crop be established, a lower market is 
looked for but it is felt that at the 
i7loc level for new crop positions, a 
decline of 3 or 4c a pound would 
serhaps represent the maximum prob- 
ability. On the other hand, if the crop 
should meet with any seriously un- 
favorable weather and promise a 
short yield, advances are anticipated, 
ind the average trader seems to feel 
that while there may be room for a 
decline of 4c, an advance of 7 or 8c 
a pound might occur in the event of a 
crop failure. Evidently there has 
been nothing, either in the daily or 
the weekly weather news, or in the 
private end-May crop reports to 
throw any fresh light upon this prob- 
lem of ultimate yield, and the market 
has remained very quiet with fluctua- 
tions correspondingly narrow. With 
the Whitsuntide holidays in Liver- 
pool, the Memorial Day adjournment 
in the local market, and Confederate 
Memorial Day in New Orleans, holi- 
lay considerations have probably had 
restricting effect on business, but en- 
tirely aside from that, the trade is 
evidently more disposed to wait for a 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 
May 27 wy Low June2 Chge 
June ... 18.40 18.48 18.15 18.15 — 35 
July .... 18.40 18.45 18.80 18.35 05 








Aug. ... 18.02 18.02 18.01 18.01 — .01 
Sept. .... 17.77 17.77 17.70 17.70 — .07 
Oct. .... 17.64 17.70 17.53 17.57 — 07 
Nov. ... 17.61 17.61 17.55 17.55 — .06 
Dec, .... 17.57 17.65 17.50 17.52 — .06 


Jan. .... 17.49 17.59 17.43 17.48 
Feb. .... 17.538 17.56 17.58 17.56 
March .... 17.56 17.70 17.52 17.64 
eocee 17.67 17.61 17.67 
oeeee 17.73 17.61 17.69 


01 





Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
a N York N Orleans L’pool 
Fri, May 28... 18.90c. 18.04c. Holiday 
Sat., May 29... Holiday Holiday 
Mon., May 81.. Holiday Holiday 
Tues., June 1.. 18.85¢e. 18.00c. 10.38d. 
Wed., June 2..  18.85¢. 18.00c. 10.274. 
Thurs., June 3. 18.85¢c. Holiday  10.30d. 





Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 
Prices This Last 
June 2 week year 


MOOD avutuewadeas 18.40 330,277 132,711 
i W Orleans ......000 18.00 254,617 129,037 
Rw le .sccccsceveeves 17.55 5,157 1,550 
PeVaNNAH .....eeecees 17.95 49,800 15,084 
w. CSTON .........-.. 18.00 32,828 8.446 
x DOO weskantdee 17.90 18,474 14,715 
Re ML aa Veedenesuees 18.13 84,557 43,404 
. NG inc sindseees 18.50 1,326 1,369 
1 BUSER wc scccccccece 18.00 47,946 26,210 
7 EE daeeechanhs ee 17.75 231,293 21,895 
H | re 17.75 15,219 4,904 
4 ON, Se 0s 55868000 18.25 428,247 142,091 
lt NEE wksinuswe's 17.65 41,613 3,589 


more definite line on coming crop 
prospects than to discount any par- 
ticular view of the uncertainties be- 
fore it. 

There have been seven of the pri- 
vate end-May crops reports. The 
condition figures have ranged from 
65.9 up to 72 and averaged 69.1 com- 
pared with the Government report of 
76.6 last year and a ten-year end-May 
average of 71.6. Six of these private 
reports estimated the decrease in acre- 
age as compared with last year, the 
figures ranging from 1.7 to 2.5% and 
averaging 2.1%. The other report 
pointed to a slight increase, and defin- 
ite estimates of the acreage published 
by four authorities ranging from 46,- 
376,000 up to 48,165,000 averaging 
47,263,000 compared with 48,090,000, 
the Government’s revised estimate of 
the area under cultivation on June 25 
last season. There will be no Govern- 
ment report on condition this year 
until July 2, when a report will be 
issued giving the condition and 
acreage as of June 25 and the indi- 
cated yield. 

Ordinarily, the condition of the crop 
improyes during the month of June. 
Only three times in the last ten years 
has the condition declined during the 
current month. An _ improvement 
from a low end-May condition seems 
more likely than from a high end-May 
condition and in 1920 when the end- 
May figures were the lowest of the 
past ten years, and the ultimate yield 
the greatest since 1914, the improve- 
ment during June was a little over 8 
points. Weather conditions during 
the past week while not satisfactory, 
were rather better on the average. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Market May 26 June 2 Chge. Lst.Yr. Sales 
Galveston sees 18.40 18.40 Jobe ewene 6,560 
New Orleans . 17.96 18.00 +4 ..... 10,630 
Mobile ....... 17.62 17.55 —7 23.85 20 
Savannah eoee 18.00 17.95 =e sesex 93 
STE cacese 18.13 18.13 Cues 8 00%0 1,063 
New York .... 18.90 18.85 —5 23.85 aes 
Augusta... 17.94 18.00 +6 24.13 806 
Memphis ious oe 17.75 eee 23.50 8,750 
St. Louis ..... 17.7 17.75 ones 23 .25 : 
Houston ...... 18.30 18.25 om serac 3,485 
«= shastees 17.90 17.90 ° 23.60 4,774 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract. 

WHITE GRADES#* ~— ~"ruw™ 


age 

Ps ksadi bases 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05¢ .83f 1.07 
Pes Mss osceenns 1.00f 1.00¢ .90f .68t 88t 
Re 75¢ .75¢ .75¢ =6.83t =. 4 
ares 50 SO¢ =6=.50f = B8t SBT 
3 Ee 1.25° 1.50° 1.25° 1.25° 1.30° 
DMs keavessbice 3.25° 3.50° 3.50° 3.00° 3.38° 
BEAM, 5 o0500 5.25° 6.00° 5.50° 4.50° 5.43° 
SEP s <uenseouaes 6.50° 7.50° 7.00° 6.00° 6.95° 

YELLOW TINGED 

PE Miiinanasdaxeen 75° 100° 50° 50° .71° 
as camksnkancn 1.00° 1.50° 1.00° 1.00° 1.16° 
a ee 3.50° 3 00° 2.50° 3.50° 2.73° 
SL ae 4.00° 4.50° 4.00° 4.00° 4.48° 
ees 6.00° 650° 5.50° &.50° 6.15° 
YELLOW STAINED" - 

|) ee 2.25° 3.00° 2.00° 3.00° 2.28° 
i ndckesns 2.76° 3.50° 3.50° 2.50° 2.86° 
Bo ksdseseaese 4.00° 4.00° 3.25° 3.25° 3.65° 

BLUE STAINED 

PEO sccesaes 2.50% 3.00* 2.00% 2.00% 2.23% 
i BE sieessese 3.00% 3.50% 2.75% 2.75* 3.03% 


Br esctdceeces 4.00% 4.00% 3.75* 3.75* 3.98% 


ho EE 
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Quissett 


In our advertising we have played 
up the name Quissett. We have 
urged buyers of yarns to insist on 
Quissett Quality. 


This emphasis on Quissett 1s not 
done merely for our own glorifica- 
tion. We are using this name as a 
basic standard of quality. 


Years and years of experience are in 
back of it. Hundreds and hundreds 
of customers have come to recognize 
it as a brand name —a mark sig- 
nifying a very definite standard of 
quality. 


For your own protection insist on 
“Quissett Quality.” 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 





Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co 


AMERICAN YARN 


& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 

1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 

R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 














FAST-BLACKS & COLORS For Woolen os WE SELL 


a Specialty DIRECT 











WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING an CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 








ANY COUNT OR VARIETY | 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., 


| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


or Skeins 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS [23<\°: Min Cotton, 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and 


STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 
WorthSt. LES. City 


COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 

Combed Rev. Thread 26s to 
50s 

MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Combed & Carded 20s to 40s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 


Selling Agents for 


PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 

GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Carded 24s to 30s 


\ ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
\ Carded 20s 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week ? 








| 
| 
GREY OR PROCESSED | 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!>SOR Locks, CONN. | 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS $iicith* nist 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
COTTON WARPS goucts*and ‘Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. | 


135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | | 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks anid a with experienced 
employees. Representatives at al 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 
inquiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 


222 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight F< preven ders. pumentier Agents 
3onded Drayme 


E stablis shed 1873 


LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


Jute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
Flax Jace yuard de pings ss Twine 
Flaxnoils —- Flaxwaste - Ramienolls 


ANDREWS & COOK, INC. 
66-72 Leonard St. NEW YORK 

















HUMIDIFYING 


Heating — Automatic Contro 


Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 


Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 


151 Fifth Ave. || 


V. E. MERTZ "20,4 | 





Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter || 
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Sales Smaller 





(ood Inquiry for Low Grades, but 
Better Grades Neglected 


\leEMPHIS, TENN., May 31.—Sales, 


both out of factors’ stocks and 
fo. b., were smaller in this cotton 
market during the week. Inquiry, 


st of it originating with southern 
mills, was quite good for low grades 
)i staple character, suitable on orders 
at 9 to 12c, but was unimportant as 
to the better grades of staples and 
ort cotton. 

Stocks of the better grades have 
been pretty well sold out for several 
months, and some of the compara- 
tively small quantity is being held off 
the market, in the belief that their 
scarcity will cause them to command 
higher prices. The better grades have 
been neglected for months, for one 
reason, probably, because the supply 
in this territory has been limited since 
the middle of October, due to rains 
started late in September and con- 
tinuous for six weeks or more. 


uv 


It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to find cotton, of the character wanted, 
at prices about the toc level; the 
supply has not only been reduced, but 
what is left is in strong hands and 
prices have advanced. The mill idea 
is not yet reconciled to the advance, 
and this is restricting sales. 

While prices of the desirable low 
grades are stiffening, cotton quoted 
on basis seems to weaken; this in- 
cludes middling grades above and just 
below. The official quotation, mid- 
dling 7-in., is 17.75c, but it requires 
strict middling to bring it. 

Some middling 7 to 1I-in. cotton 
sold here during the week at 17.25, or 
about 100 points of Julys, which is 
pretty close to tenderable basis. Some 
other sales were as follows: ordinary, 
blue, full 14%-in. at 10 to 10'%c, strict 
good ordinary, light gray, 11/16 to 
1'g-in, at 113¢ to 1134¢, low middling 
bright, 11/16-in. at 15c, 


and_ strict 


Market Statistics 


Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 


May 20 May 22 
I) Markets Average... 18.01 17.83 
ONIN 45s ss cttrien ae 17.75 17.75 


Premium Staples 


Sales from Factors Tables at 
; Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling 


First 


Prices easy 


D. RPMs wa acme eRe oka ace obels 22% @24c. 
DSIRE cwieeccmudace Nominal 24144, @25\ée. 
BREADS Gras his cee eae Nominal 2714, @380c. 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
we week week before 
Memphis Total .... 10,900 12,050 14,900 
F. o. b. ineluded in 
| Re pee 6,050 7,450 7,200 
markets 43,042 40,687 56,408 
\lemphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
; Weel year before 
et receipts Dee 2.730 367 699 
Cross receipts.. 14,187 4,280 3,662 
tal since Aug 
Reraen te ddan co 734.189 425,189 280.493 
ipments ..... 22,602 7,890 T5438 
tal since Aug 
L. wcnccses < een See LOOR ONS. goReTS 
‘tal stock..... 234,061 23,500 46.992 
rease for week 8,415 3,610 3,881 
nsoeld stock in 
hands of Mem- 
phis factor.... 74,000 5,000 


good ordinary and low 
I 3/16-in. at 15 to 16c. 


First hands are willing but not 


middling, 


urgent sellers, as a rule; buyers con- | 


tinue to confine their operations to 
orders, which,. insofar as _ possible, 
they are filling out of their stocks, 
which, it is estimated, aggregate about 


160,000 bales. Cooperative associa- 


tions have been doing a fair business | 


with the Carolinas but 
export. 
It is the general impression, and 


every indication supports it, that ship- 


little for | 


. ~ ! 
pers and exporters are in comfortable 


position as to old crop deliveries. If 
they are accepting any new crop busi- 
ness it is being done very quietly. 


Staple Prices Nominal 
All Markets Dull—Large Carry- 
over of Delta Cotton 


Boston, June 2.—All parts of the | 
market for domestic extra staple and | 


Eremium cottons and for 


Egyptians | 


are as nearly lifeless as they have 
ever been during this or any other 
previous seasons. Shippers have | 


realized that it is useless to attempt 
to force sales at the present, but on 
hoth old and new crop cotton basis 
tends in the buyer’s favor and there 
is little doubt but that firm offers by 
the latter would result in lower prices. 


The May bulletin of The Staple | 


Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Greenville, Miss., estimates the total 
Delta stock on May 1 at 289,707 bales 
as compared with 18,767 for the same 
date of last year and 89,659 bales on 


May 1, 1924; the Association’s unsold | 
stock on May I was 114,600 bales as | 


compared with 
same date last year and 27,512 bales 
on May 1, 1924. Delta shipments to 
May 1 were 641,347 bales as 
pared with 493,744 bales for the same 
period of 1925 and 294,219 bales for 
the same period in 1924. 


1,804 


com- 


All markets for Egyptian cotton 
have been even quieter than for the 
two weeks just previous and _ prac- 
tically no interest is manifested in 
prompt shipments locally. The latter 
for medium Sak. are off %c and on 
medium Uppers have declined 3c. 


Current Prices 


bales on the} 


Average prices for June-July ship- | 
ments of middling and strict middling 


cotton (Government 


follows: 


hard western 
lengths) are as 





Middling 
SIE Ais OE css cea scuae 21%4to22%4c. 
1/16 in. to %& in...... Lec. 
L Mh WRicascs : sien 
1 3/16 in 
1 % in. . ae ‘ 
Basis on N. Y 


John Malloch & C0... Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
June-July shipment as __ follows: 
Medium Sakellardies 293¢c, off Mc. 
Medium Uppers 235¢c, off 3c since 
May 26. They report closing prices 
June 2 on the Alexandria exchange 
July Sak. $30.40, off 25c; 
June Uppers, $21.15, off 4oc 
May 26. 


Boston tor 


as follows: 


from 








HE best raw material — equipment — 


labor 





and supervision in both spin- 


ning and mercerizing are the factors which 
make Standard Mercerized Yarn Superior. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., TORONTO, MONTREAL. 





BO OE (SGP 


Merc 








erized Yarn 


1 Vc 0 amma tN Germs tN et Vrms} 


— 


ye — Sa 


MeCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 


Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 


for the making of Laces, Curtains, 


Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


Representative for U. S. 


F.C. CHAMBERS 


3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lt 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, "*ss\"" 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE 
PACKARD BLDG. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


vue YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 





a THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


| New York Office—1107 Broadway 










| i F a 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 





Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E’ | P ASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Q O 7 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY PASSAIC, N.J. | 
SWEATER WEAVING MANUFACTURERS OF | 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


YARNS 





tore YARNS 
COLORS, OXFORDS W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
AND FANCY MIXES "BOSTON "PHILADELPHIA “PHILADELPHIA 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino See 


MOHAIR WQORSTED _ WOOLEN 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. YARNS 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Tops and Worsted Yarns PERCY A. LEGGE 
FOR r PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 












| WILLIAM RYLE & CO. | | Star Worsted Company 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 









Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills at Lowell, Mass. 





For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





q SV VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVYVVVVVVVVVVYVVVVVVVYVVVVVVYVVVVVVVY) 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. Rockwell Woolen Co. | 


WORSTED YARNS|| |, ‘twas! 
(Bradford System) and samatiters oYA R N Ss | | 


for Weavers and Knitters FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 7. ARN S 
AND NOVELTY 








. . . 

THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. | Maanexit Spinning Co. Looms 
Manufacturers of -WORSTED YARNS aaa€ The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 
aa In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist a Weaving Yarns Frercuer Woarns 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALSO KNITTING YARNS “aa 
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ORSTED YARN MARKETS 


improved Demand 
in Knitting Yarns 














Adjustment in Yarns 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Knitters Offering Yarns on Basis 
of 85e for 50s Top 


Bradford, Eng., June 2 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Bradford top market has been almost nominal 
with no business to test values. Restrictions on consumption 
of coal are not directly affecting industry so much as shortage 
of orders. Uncertainty has dried up business in fully manu- 
factured goods. Users are delaying deliveries on old contracts 
and new business is out of question. Prices are unchanged. 
Fine tops firm; medium and coarse steady. Sixty-fours are at 
49d., 56s at 32d., 46s carded at 21%4d. Spinners are in want of 


| 


sweater and Bathing-Suit Manu- 
facturers Buying for Next Season’s 
Goods—Weaving Yarns Dull 


Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
is still lacking genuine revival of in 
terest and only here and there can be 
found a spinner convinced that things 
textile have 


PHILADELPHIA.—The market pre- 
sents a more active appearance this 
week, due largely to increased interest 
in knitting yarns for outerwear ; weav- 


steady basis. 
Both tops and yarns are falling and 


wool is not over-steady. 


reached a 


Occasionally 


| DT asin emiedbiaiieniiiesl 


2 


| 


- 
no 





—— 


Veen 


ers continuing to operate in a hand- 
to-mouth manner. Knitting yarns are 
firmer at their current level of $1.25 
to $1.30 for a good grade of 2-20s 
quarter blood than during previous 
weeks and manufacturers are display- 
ing more interest in new commitments 
than heretofore, dealers receiving a 
fair number of sample orders during 
the last two weeks, several of which 
have already resulted in new contracts 
from mills starting to work on their 
new lines. Several bathing-suit manu- 
facturers have placed contracts run- 
ning until next September, all of 
which will be used in their next sea- 
son’s goods. In contrast to this condi- 
tion spinners are finding little im- 
provement in demand from weavers, 
small orders from both men’s wear 
and dress goods mills being placed at 
prohibitive prices from _ spinners’ 
standpoint. 
Larger Knitting Interest 

This expansion of inquiry in knit- 
ting yarns does not necessarily mean 
a large volume of new business will 
immediately flow to spinners but that 
manufacturers are changing their 
viewpoint. Heretofore they had no 
confidence in yarn prices nor in such 
prices holding for any length of time. 
There is now apparent in the market 
a different sentiment. Many buyers 
feel that prices of these yarns are at 
a fair level and one at which they will 
be able to market their goods with a 
profit. The main difficulty with sev- 
eral is due to the fact they do not care 
to manufacture a large quantity of 
goods for next season before they are 
more positive of what lines the public 
will favor. In addition a number of the 
large outerwear mills in this vicinity 
have considerable yarn on contracts 
on which they have not, during recent 
weeks, heen willing to make deliveries 
ind these must be cleaned out before 
spinners and dealers can hope to se- 
cure a large volume of new contracts 
from such mills. 


Spinners More Optimistic 


These, however, do not amount to 
such large amounts that any improve- 
ment in goods orders would not con- 
sume quickly. In other words, the un- 
filled balances on current contract 
upon which deliveries are being held 
up are not regarded to be large 
enough to delay any improvement in 
goods movements from being imme- 


work and prices barely steady with 2-48s Botany at 5s. 7d. 





diately passed on to spinners. Stocks 
held by spinners, dealers and manu- 
facturers are not excessive and the 
market is in a liquidated and a good 
position to quickly feel any improve- 
ment in demand by manufacturers 
down to spinners. That a freer 
movement of knitting yarns was in 
prospect was forecast during the last 
three weeks by report in wool mar- 
kets that local knitting yarn spinners 
were buying new fleece wools rather 
freely at a level of 41c or there- 
abouts for quarters. On this 
mills can hardly hope to buy 2-20s of 
good quality any lower than current 
prices and this has also aided the sale 
of outwear yarns. 


basis 


Low-Priced Merino Active 

Spinners who are in position to 
make a merino yarn for hosiery with 
a low wool content, manufacturers 
specifying not more than 
in most instances, and who are able to 
quote exceptionally low prices are re- 
ported to have already booked a good 
volume of such business. A number 
ot here state their mills on 
such yarns are running more than one 
shift a day to make deliveries as con- 
tracts specify. That this is not the 
case with all merino spinners is seen 
by the fact a number of them, a ma- 
jority of whom specialize in a high 
grade merino yarn, have not sufficient 
business to allow them to run one full 
shift. 


rac 
- 5 ¢ 


wool 


dealers 


Hosiery manufacturers state 


they are compelled to buy the lowest 
priced yarn to permit them to meet 
their customers’ ideas and many are 
unable to pay lowest prices named by 
French system spinners and are plac- 
ing a good volume of business with 
cotton yarn spinners from whom they 
are able to secure a yarn with 15% 
or less wool content at lower prices. 


Weaving Demand Spotty 

There has been no decided change 
in men’s wear or dress good demand, 
sales being small in size and prices 
extremely competitive. Each inquiry 
on weaving yarns, either Bradford o1 
French spun, results in such low 
prices that the business when finally 
placed with a spinner is not very at- 
tractive business. Price cutting is 
severe on both French and Bradford, 
although the tormer are now holding 
to asking prices 
Bradford spinners. 


than 
For example, in 


more firmly 


quiries for 2-50s result in prices aver- 
aging $2.00 for Bradford and buyers 
are not able to better this consider- 
ably. In French spun, quotations from 
$2.25 up are reported and buyers, un 
less a distress job lot is located, are not 
finding it easy to buy at less than $2.25 
On other Bradford 
counts spinners are asking $1.55 to 
$1.60 for 2- 


for a good yarn. 


36s three-eighths, $1.85 
for 2-40s, 60s, and higher if 62s or 
64s grade yarn is desired, while 2-50s 
is quoted at $2.00 to $2.10, the latter 


figure from spinners. 





Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-200 to 2-24s, low 4 (448)..... 1.15-1. 

2-208 to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-488)... 1.25-1.35 
2-268 to 2-30s. 4 bid. (488)..... 1.35-1.40 


2-30s to 2-32s, }{ bid. S.A. (468) 1.35-1.40 
2-828, 4 bid. (48-50s).......... 1.40-1.45 
2-20s, 3 bid. (568)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-260, 9¢ bid. (S@e)..........0.. 1.55-1.60 
2-Sba, 96 bid. (G6e).........500. 1.55-1.65 
2-32s, 34 bid. (608)............. 1.75-1.80 
2-36, 4 bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.85 
2-408, 4 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.85-1.95 
2-50e, high 34 bid. (640)........ 2.05-2.10 
2-5Os, fine, (66-708)............ 2.10-2.15 
BI BO asks caccccescee 2.65-2.75 





French System 


SE Ne Oa oc iiccvceivase'e 1.40-1.45 
20s, high 34 bid. (508).......... 1.50-1.55 
20s, MMOs as6en'enece 1.55-1.60 
30a, 34 bid. (S6e)..........0.00. 1.65-1.70 
te ee 1.80-1.85 
40s, 4 bid. (60-64s)............ 1.90-1.95 
Se RTT S 6's osccsscceseases 2.15-2.20 
PP wasdeaaas.ccdedceuas 2.65-2.70 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low \{ bid. (448)......... 1.15 -1.20 
2-188 to 2-208 4 bid. (50s)..... 1.27}-1.30 
DO, 36 DA, CO vc ccccscccass 1.32$-1.35 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)............. 1.374-1.40 
2-208, % bid. i e-us pw cies eta 1.50 -1.60 
2-208, 4% bid. (608)............. 1.80 -1.85 
French Spun Merino, White 

PIU so Gicnvecesddcanneess 1.55-1. 

PRS acr6vacvebnerenease 1.65-1.70 
MONON osc ananecsnesessee 1.75-1.80 
Sao e caccontedecuceace 1.85-1. 


buying flurries in the goods market 
lead to additional business in medium 
weaving yarns and it is currently be- 
lieved that July and August will wit- 
ness some long delayed ordering as 
well as new business on lightweights 
for the spring. That worsteds thus 
far have failed to make good the pre- 
diction of a substantial come-back is 
sadly admitted on all hands and the 
gloom is intensified, if that were pos- 
sible, by the somewhat confident atti- 
tude of certain woolen men who claim 
that the business yet to be placed will 
come in a large part to their branch of 
wool manufacturing. 


Machinery Statistics 

Machinery statistics for the month 
of April show a further decline in the 
activity of worsted spindles and also 
of wool combs. During the month of 
March woolen spindles made a good 
advance while worsted spindles de- 
clined, but in the month of April, both 
classes of spindles moved downward. 
Active woolen spindles based on single 
shift capacity were in April 71.6% as 
73.4% in March; 
worsted spindles registered 62.3% as 


compared with 


compared with 69.7 in March. Wool 
comb activity fell from 79.1% in 
March to 73.1% in April. These 
statistics cover the industry quite 


thoroughly, less than 200,000 spindles 
How there can be 
such relatively large activity and the 
market in so poor a shape is very 
difficult to explain. 


failing to report. 


Manufacturers of knitting 
are doing their best to expand their 
business by meeting their consumers 
as far as possible on the basis of the 
low prices mentioned and are in places 
said to be offering various counts of 
knitting yarns on a basis of 85c for 
high % blood, sos, tops. In the Bos- 
ton market this top is quoted on what 
is considered a very low level of 93c. 
Weaving yarns remain generally un- 


yarns 


changed in activity and prices are 
nominal. Low counts of knitting 
yarns for outerear have shown 
slightly more activity and in some 


cases fair contracts have been placed 
in anticipation of good orders 


The capitol stock 

Worsted ( orp 
been increased from $1,200,000 to 
400,000. No expansion of the plant is 
contemplated, officials of 
the company. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
of the has 


$1,- 


Southern 


according to 
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Confidence 


OTHING gives the 
Manufacturer of 
Worsteds as much conf- 
dence as the knowledge that 
the Colored Spun Silks he 
selects for his samples, will 
retain their shade and lustre 
and attractive character after 
processing. 


We can be of SERVICE to you. Communicate with us. 


American Silk Spinning Co 
Providence, RI. 
Mew York Obice 1 A@dison Ave. 


5, 192: 


Dependable All Ways - Always! 


make 


conti 


these 





= 


"at $1.25. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


Tops Decline Further 
Fine Tops Touch $1.35, Half Blood 


$1.25—Noils Firmer 

osTON.—The top market shows 
further price recessions for the week, 
fine tops 64-66s being quoted at the 
low point of $1.35 and ™% blood 60-62s 
A fairly good sized busi- 
ness has been placed around this level 
as well as additional orders in high 
3% blood and high % blood. The 
price trend seems to still point down- 
ward. As topmakers are able to pick 
up wool a little cheaper they are quite 
willing to give their clients the bene- 
fit of lower prices. There seems to 
be no very general opinion that the 
bottom has been reached; few top- 
makers, if any, have done any profit- 
able business for many months. It 
might appear on the surface that any 
contracts for tops made early in the 
year would yield the combers moder- 
ate profits owing to the continued de- 
cline in wool, but as a matter of fact 
these high priced contracts furnish 
somewhat of an obstacle to the real 
stabilization of the market. Mills, in 
cases, cannot take in deliveries and 
are obliged to place limited orders for 
quick delivery on a lower: level, the 
old contracts standing meanwhile in 
abevance. 

here is more stirring in the noil 
market particularly in 14 blood, and 
noils of this grade which at the be- 
ginning of May were selling around 
45c have now sold all the way up to 
s4c. The government report as of 
March 31st showed a gain of some 
400,000 pounds in % blood noil stocks 
as compared with December 31 and 
this was due, so it is said, to the rela- 
tively larger activity enjoyed by knit- 
ting as distinguished 


from weaving 
interests. 


There is a little better 
movement in French noils, the fine 
qualities selling 65-70c. 

Fair amounts of mohair noils are 
available covering a wide range of 
price as low as 25c and as high as 55c¢ 
with kid noils $1.00 a pound or better. 
Imports of wool noils into Boston for 
the month of March totalled 220,000 
pounds. Great Britain supplied 197,- 
000 pounds of this amount at an aver- 


| ‘j[ 1920 | 1921- | 1922 


| 1923 


age value of 81c which with the duty 
of 19c added would make a landed 
price of $1.00 per pound. Unless this 
was carbonized noil this high-priced 
import seems to suggest a delivery 
made contract placed some time ago 
as the current market level for the 
very choicest i 
higher than 8sc. 


domestic noil is no 
Other small imports 
arrived from Belgium and France at 
even higher prices while from Canada 
a small consignment of 5000 pounds 
arrived at an average value of 35c. 
* * x 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops Nominal 


NEN ie 4-3. 525 4 9.5.9'816% (64—-66s) $1.385-$1.38 
Super 64s Aus ; rr 1.54- 1.55 
Half-blood ........ (6062s) 1.25— 1.27 
High ®% blood.........(58s) 1.12—- 1.13 
Aver. % blood....... (56s) 1.10— 1.11 
Low %*%& blood. ..... (5256s) 1.05— 1.07 
High \%4 blood........ (50s) .93- 95 
ME gra ox code co Miata. ana a ocate 90 4 
ME > kcajwa Wate ere hee eau cileeie KEN 82 85 
ML a Gis sha ose Wie ce aoe Se gn 81 
_, Per eerrr er rerer rrr er .78—- Sv 
Noils Nominal 
sce cals Waa Gree Smee $.78— $.82 
I 05.55 aia nec cela ee es -T38— 6TH 
SIN NNN 60-60 4.6006 06.0 .65—- .7” 
Ae i I gon 5:6 06, 6000's -57- .60 
Ee Oe oon. cee de kse ne .55—- 57 
Sete We. WOOOEs oes vc ke cee .52—- AR 
sick tk Ae LE bce eae S .50—- 51 
DOD cis ea mien ohare S wale we Vs 48— meh 
| eee ee ee eee Te Tee 47 49 


Activity of Wool Machinery for 
April 

Wasnineton, D.C. The 
ment of 


Depart 
announced 
active and idle wool 
April, 1926, based on 
reports received from 933 manufac 


Commerce has 
statistics on 

inachinery for 
turers, operating 1.109 mills. This is 
exclusive of 12 manufacturers, oper 
ating 21 mills, who failed to report 
for the month. According to relia 
ble textile directories for 1925, these 
nonreporting mills are equipped with 
about 3,617 looms, 197 sets of woolen 
cards, 106 worsted combs and 198,206 
spindles. Percentage active during 
\pril follow with usual comparisons: 


Looms 
Wider 50 in. 
than reed 
50 in. space Carpet Sets 
reed or and of 
Month space less rug cards Combs en ted 
Per cent of total number of machines 


Spinning 
Spindles 


April, 1926 59.7 68.0 71.1 75.4 68.8 71.8 65.6 
March 1926 61.2 67.8 72.3 76.4 71.1 71.8 70.2 
1.2 


April 1925 67.9 74.8 76.1 81.3 65.0 8 63.5 
Per cent of total hours (maximum single-shift capacity) 
April 1926 58.7 61.8 63.3 74.8 73.1 71.6 62.3 
March 1926 62.1 607 698 783 791 73.4 697 
April 1925 68.1 68.0 75.7 88.6 67.2 87.3 604 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, R. J. 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 







Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


YARNS 





> ~ WORSTED AND MERINO 


WP peencs SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


WOONSOCKET, .R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA THOMAS H. BALL NEW YORK 





e MILWAUKEE 
GosTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 
= 





ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 
S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 





GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


0. J. CARON | 








WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





BRAINS and CAPITAL 
OFFERED HERE 
TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTION 





Co-operative Selling vs. Group Buying 





The POPULAR demand for our TRADE MARKED goods can be extended to include a few selected 
lines of high standard merchandise which will justify our SHARING with you our POWER OF DIS- 
TRIBUTION if you can measure up to the requirements: 


1. The right kind of goods. 


2. Volume production. 


3. Deliveries. 


4, Ability to finance yourself. 


The following lines will interest us: 


Men’s Ribbed and Flat Knit Underwear 
Men’s Nainsook Underwear 
Men’s and Women’s Hosiery 


Men’s and Women’s Golf Hose 


These lines must now be manufactured in such production to 
warrant prices attractive to the JOBBING TRADE, LARGE 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTORS and SYNDICATE BUYERS. 


gq We will SELL YOUR PRODUCTION either under our trade 
marked brand or under your own brand in these fields. 


@ We will SAVE you SHOW ROOM SPACE; we will ELIMI- 
NATE the uncertainty of SELLING COSTS; we want NO 
DRAWING ACCOUNT. 


@ We offer you the advantage of OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION of this character. 


@ We will assist you 
program. 


if possible, in arranging your financial 


g You will RUN YOUR OWN business in the regular way, 
check your own credits, carry and collect your own accounts. We 
simply OFFER you OUR CHANNEL OF DISTRIBUTION for 
your merchandise under our TRADE MARKED brand which has 
been backed by STAPLE MERCHANDISE for 37 YEARS IN 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD, backed by OVER A MIL- 
LION DOLLARS spent in ADVERTISING a product of high 
repute and a TRADE MARK known to the retailers and con- 


Men’s Pajamas 

Sweaters and Sweater-Coats 
Men’s and Women’s Bathing Suits 
Children’s Waist Suits 


sumers everywhere, as a GUARANTEE OF QUALITY AND 
SATISFACTION. 


@ We have the SELLING ORGANIZATION to undertake the 
sale of the output of your factory on a SALES COMMISSION 
BASIS. Our own capital is ample to carry out all of our com- 
mitments and our PERFECT ORGANIZATION is a most 
ATTRACTIVE COMMENDATION. 


Q This is not a commission house. This is a merchandise concern 
that has a WIDE DISTRIBUTION, a VALUABLE TRADE 
MARK, a REAL SELLING ORGANIZATION capable of 
WIDER DISTRIBUTION, particularly in VOLUME. 


@ We take this means of CAPITALIZING our sales organization, 
our knowledge and the psychological demand for our TRADE 
MARKED merchandise by which you can directly PROFIT 
WITHOUT INVESTMENT. 


@ In order to avoid unnecessary loss of time, and possible duplica- 
tion of lines, we suggest that you WRITE US FULLY giving us 
the description of your line, the actual production capacity, the 
location of your mills and such other introductory details neces- 
sary. We will arrange an appointment as early as possible to go 
over your line and lay before you the details of this comprehensive 
yet simple program. 


All communications will be treated in perfect confidence 


Address Adv. 335, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


June 5, 1926 
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Rayon Market 
Continues Quiet 


Supply of 150 Denier Is Larger— 
Imports Show Gain—Look 
for Action this Month 


Conditions in the rayon market 
show no improvement and sellers state 
that they have to contend with the 
same desultory buying noted since 
February. Possibly the three-day 
holiday had something to do with the 
quiet market, as most houses took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and closed 
the half day Saturday in addition to 
Monday. 

Operations on the part of all buyers 
continue to be on a close hand-to- 
mouth basis. Sellers hope for a change 
in June when fa!l operations get un- 
der way in earnest. In the meantime 
there is nothing enthusiastic in the 
outlook and the fact that new units 
are now adding their production to 
the present output has already placed 
a majority of the makers in an easy 
position as far as stocks go. 

Even the popular 150 Denier “A” 
quality can be secured in good sized 
lots for spot. 

Imports continue to gain as_ indi- 
cated by the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which showed that 
imports during April totalled over 1,- 
000,000 Ibs., 1,070,000 to be exact. In 
view of the reports of quiet demand 
during the period in question, there 
was an effort to reconcile the state- 
ments of importers with the actual 
results. 

Various explanations were offered 
but the real explanation appears to lie 
in the fact that imported rayon can be 
bought 25c a pound below the do- 
mestic. Under such conditions de- 
spite the talk of quality, it is natural 
for imports to increase as users here 
switch to foreign yarn wherever pos- 
sible. 

Prices showed no particular change 
with the foreign yarn quoted at $1.75 
for 150 denier and some resale offer- 
ings of domestic rayon available on 
the same basis. Offerings of resale 
lots, however, appeared to be smaller. 

Prices for the second quarter of 
1926, as based on the product of the 
Viscose Co., Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America, du Point Rayon Co. and 
Industrial Fibre Corp. of America, 
are as follows: 


Denier “an ey ge 
rw ere 
65 3 40 $3 15 $2 50 
‘ 325 305 2 50 
7 310 290 270 
St) 310 290 2 40 
) 300 280 2 40 
10) 290 270 250 
121) 245 230 210 
130) 225 210 1 90 
14) 215 200 18 
1) 200 190 1 80 
1K 200 290... 
1 to 2 ee. ieee 
1 Dee See, cous 
2 190 180 170 
3 17 16 155 
4 175 160 145 





Prices on Celanese, made by the 
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American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 
Co., are as follows: 


OP Wicnigea ea neenvewkedacewndla tks $4 25 

PE Whae OLA E ene eee nweeedh eae Keka e 3 75 
DD pibee nia <dindebhaheNseedw bankene 3 65 
PEMD Cebu on bc dae AES See aes obt win. eae 3 50 
ME. Siwdny Suctu ects eGeedsiecwcwnrccyes 2 90 
NE Saecate aaa te Se are eval wk ora tea ee N a e 2 8 
NN, a otgsrg a alle cr alate. Batti non wie Sc ae acisia 2 75 
SE coud ateutentus.s saad obneswhibe tic si 2 70 
Dl. paigecacaddwacdadekteesedencenae 2 70 


* Imported. 


Combination yarn prices are as fol- | 


lows: 


80 Denier Cellulose 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk $4.75 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5.15 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5.55 

150 Denier Cellulose 
end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 2 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3.25 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 


Cle oo 


wom 


Rayon Notes 





Asiam, Ine., Agents for Italian 
Rayon 

Asiam, Inc., 59 Pearl St., New York, 
are now sole selling agents for the 
rayon and other allied products of La 
Soie de Chatillon Societa Anonima 
Italiana, of Milan, Italy. In addition 
to a daily output of 50,000 lbs. of 
rayon made under the viscose process, 
this company manufactures “Seris,” 
an artificial schappe; “Chatilaine,” an 
artificial wool; artificial straw and 
artificial horsehair. The company was 
organized in 1918 and has a capital 
today of 200,000,000 lires. An inter- 
esting booklet published by the com- 
pany contains a large number of 
photographs showing views of their 
plants and considerable descriptive 
material on rayon manufacture. 

* * x 


Dillmore Now with D°Olier’s 
Philadelphia Office 

W. R. Dillmore, well known in the 
yarn trade in the Philadelphia terri 
tory during the last 30 years, has be 
come associated with Franklin D’Olier 
& Co., Inc., 308 Chestnut St., and will 
specialize principally in the sale of 
“Enka” rayon yarns, for which they 
are sales agents in the Philadelphia 
market. Mr. Dillmore heretofore has 
operated in the yarn business under 


his own name. 
* * * 


Describes Uses of Cellophane 


A new booklet, “Your Product in a | 
Show Case of Its Own,” has recently | 


been distributed by the Du Pont Cello- 
phane Co., New York City, which out- 
lines the new developments in wrap- 
ping and packaging products, and in- 
dicates how an improvement in 
packaging and wrapping is a decided 
factor in increasing sales. 


It points out how, through improved 
wraps a manufacturer may give his | 
product “eye appeal,” increase display | 


value, and, at the same time, eliminate 
the danger of shopworn merchandise. 
Descriptions of the successful use of 
the new package wraps in many indus- 
tries such as bakery, candy, dried 


Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted 





Cotton Y arns 


52 Leonard St., New York 





| PHILADELPHIA 
PAWTUCKET 


———————————————————————— 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


















Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 


A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
Boston Representatives: 


Perkins & Boland, Inc., S80 Federal St., Boston 


Southern Representative : 


John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Representative: 
Nattress, 149 N. .0th St., Reading. Pa 

















Repeat Orders Mean 
Satisfied Customers 


We have them on our 


RAYON OF BREDA 


( Viscose Process ) 


Winding 
Bleach 
Moisture 
Strength 
Elongation 
Yardage 
Filament 


Pautson, Linkroum @ Co., INC. 


Look for “DUTCH GIRL’ 
on every bundle 


CHICAGO 





Guarantee of Qualit~ 
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THE CARBONIZING PROCESS, ty durwile and Kershaw $4.00 


New Edition, revised and enlarged 


Describes and illustrates all modern methods of 
carbonizing stock and cloth. The standard work 
for chemists, manufacturers, foremen and oper- 
ators. 


WOOL SUBSTITUTES, by Roberts Beaumont $3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including 
sorting, grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, 
yarn preparation and cloth manufacture. Chap- 
ters on artificial wools, noils and flocks. Cloth; 
204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 


Above books sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 lbs. 


“CHATILAINE”’ 


Artificial Wool 


“SERIS” 


Artificial Schappe 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. 
ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


N both content and color, you 
can get what you want, as and 


when you want it, with Woolmix. 


P.O. STATION E 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Woo! 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worm 
and larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack, 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 
NO RIDDANCE —NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 
HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOX | 


| 
| 






Line at Side 
Actual Size 


ROACH DOOM 








Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: ~ Logan Station, Philadelphia 






WEIMAR BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Phitadelpbia, Ps. 


4 





Spinning and Twisting Tapes 


and Double Loop Bands 
m2 TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 












( “RAYON inc 


Spunrayarn and Rayon Worsted Blends 
\ ___ ABEECO MILL, INC, 505-St AVE, NEW YORK CITY 








RAYON 


Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 





| fl anteed. JACOB N. CHESTER 
FAST 109 Broad Street New York 
Put up in proper form for aS SS 
WEAVING Cones Write for Sk Rayon || 
oo Samples Silk & Rayon || 
KNITTING Tubes and Rayon & Worsted 
Bobbins Prices Rayon & Cotton || 


Beck Rayon Co. 


20¢@ GREENE &T. NEW YORE 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


Manufacturers and Commission Throwsters 
1424 N. Howard St., Phila., Pa. 











L. T. IVES CO. 
Spring Knitting Needles 
ne Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


Rayon—Rayon and Silk Waste 


—‘SPINRAY” 
25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


iruits, meats, tobacco, pharmaceuticals 
nd others are given. 


* * * 


Rayon Developments in Great 
Britain 

Lonpon, Enc. (Special Correspond- 
nce)—The details of the British ex- 
orts of cotton and rayon mixture 


‘iece-goods are now at hand as fol- 
lows: 


Thrown Silk Quieter 





Fair Business Placed and Prices 
Are Steady—4 Thd in Demand 
A slightly lesser degree of activity 

is noted in thrown silk although few 

complaints are heard from thrown 
silk houses. Business has a tendency | 
to quiet down for two reasons, the | 
principal one being the fact that | 
prices at the beginning and over the | 





Month—1926 Value Sq. yards <4 S 

unuary . amma £311,684 4,249,282 greater part of the period were 
MEE. .cucctesineveee> 366, 253 4,898, 400 ° ° é 

MR odo otek: 328, 966 4.640.739 higher than previously in sympathy | 


On the Stock Exchange one of the 
most noticeable features has been the 
fall in Snia Viscosa shares which at 
one time this week dropped below 
so/-. This is to a large extent ac- 
counted for by the fluctuations in the 
lire exchange but on the other hand 
the information that the new discov- 
eries in Italy will necessitate a delay 
in the erection of the English and 
American factories has possibly some- 
thing to do with the matter. 


In the Northern Ireland Parlia- 
ment, the Minister of Commerce re- 
cently stated that negotiations for fur- 
ther rayon factories were in progress, 
but that there had been no concrete 
proposals other than that of Raysheen 
Ltd., particulars of which company 
have been published in TExtTILe 
Wor.tp. He thought that considera- 


with the raw market. | 
Another reason is the fact that 
many mills have covered fairly well 
and are out of the market for a short 
while at least. Four and five thread 
crepe continues to absorb the bulk 
of the buying, as in past weeks. 
Canton crepes held most of the | 
gain, although toward the close fol- 
lowing the three day holiday an 
easier trend in Canton encouraged | 
sellers to lower their prices. The 
holidays also had an effect on Japan 
prices, which were lower at the end | 
of the week. Tram was in fair de- 
mand but hosiery mills appear well | 
covered and the more important users | 
out of the market. Organzine was | 
well bought as was Tussah tram. ® | 


Prices are as follows: 
(60 days basis) 
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This one thing is 
certain~- Mills that 
use Lazenby Filling 
Winders make more 
money. And it’s the 
kind of money that 


wouldn't 


be made 


unless it was saved. 


Here is the way it operates. 
Winding your Filling on 
Lazenby Winders before 
it goes into your shuttle 
results in possible savings 


Do this--send enough of 
your Filling yarn to permit 
a fair weaving test (at least 
ten pounds), a piece of 
Filling such as you use at 


5 ble difficulty would be encountered a ee in spinning,twisting, wind- present, and a shuttle~- 
the adaptation of artificial silk to Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.50 : etal — . 
linen machinery. Japan Crepe 3 thd” on hobdina WS °"”| ing, Weaving and finishing. write us that this is going 

SUE caeiredsjtie cacdancceeeseencsces 7.15 . 
' . . * : re Japes Crepe 2 thd XXA on bobbins ‘ sad It is the way to reduce forward. In return, we 
talian Rayon Industry Canton Crepe NS 14/16 3 thd on | : ; 
° = . CE ci cn sedan bes ckieiaeee hens 6. | g Oe a 
It is reported that all Italian rayon uae Sika 8 eid ae SMa saan 335 | costs. It substantially re will send To 7 


Deninsnieall Ma 


manufacturers have concluded the 
agreement to fix prices with the obli- 
gation of reporting all sales. (Cable 
from Commercial Attache Henry C. 
MacLean, Rome. ) 


* * * 


International Rayon Will Not 
Locate at Elmira 

New York, N. Y. The _ Interna- 
tional Rayon Corp., which was incor- 
porated under Delaware laws last Oc- 
tober, and which at that time planned 
to erect a plant at Elmira, N. Y., has 
given up the idea of building at Elmira 
and it is said that when the company 
builds it will use a southern site. Ac- 
cording to David E. Jacobson, a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Syndicating Co., 
which is working on the affairs of the 
International, the active work on the 
company’s formation has been held up 
only for the time being while awaiting 
a more propitious market situation. 
Two plants are proposed, one of them 
now establishéd in the north and the 
other to be erected by the International, 
probably in cooperation with another 


Spun Silk Quiet 
Fall Orders Appear to Wait Upon 
Slightly Lower Prices 

Most of the business now being 
placed in spun silk is for the single 
varns to be used in fall materials. 
Producers report orders coming in 
slowly and for small quantities on the 
same basis of prices as during the 
previous week. Producers are of the 
opinion that volume contracts for de- 
livery during the fall months waits 
upon slightly lower prices. 

At the same time it is difficult to 
reduce prices at the moment as waste 
silk prices are reported as reasonably 
firm and sellers rather firm in their | 
attitude. The recent recovery in| 
Frane and Lire exchange, small as | 
it was, permitted Continental spin- 
ners to resume buying in the far 
eastern markets which has 
naturally firmed the price somewhat. 


waste 


Quotations are as follows: 


duces them in more depart- 
ments than is possible by 
any other improvement in 
the whole mill. 


We do not ask you to in 
stall Lazenby Winders on 
the strength of our making 
this statement. Instead, 
ask us to submit positive 
proof in the form of a 
Testwind Report made 
from data supplied by you 
and based on your work. 


Fix in your mind that this 
Testwind of our’s is prac- 


ples in a new form to- 
gether with the Test- 
wind report. 


Write us for anything else you 
would like to know about. 


Lazenby Cops | 


Since 1902 no Cop Winder 
has ever been built which puts 
as much yarn into the shuttle 
as does the Lazenby Winder- 
Neither has any machine pro- 
duced as much Filling per 


hour. 


This means that if you 
use any Cop Winder other 
than a Lazenby machine, there 


is room for big improvement 


in the condition of your Fill- 
ing, and this in turn means 


company. The offices of the Interna- |“) ee ee - tical. It is for your use; it a big saving of waste and an 
tional are no longer at 171 Madison 377717777 83-78 BS : 0 is righ t ill Ire- ee ae 
\ve., its affairs now being handled from 40—2......... 5.45 ot, :.. 1.60 iS rig t up to ml require increase in loom production, 


the offices of the Colonial Industrial 
Corp., an engineering firm at 276 Fifth 





ments. It works. 





AMcELLE, Mp. The American Cellu- 
lose & Chemical Mfg. Co. has completed 
construction of its new addition, work on 
which has been under way for several 
months, and will proceed with the in- 
stallation of weaving machinery and 
auxiliary equipment. Facilities will be 
provided for the employment of about | 
500 additional operatives. 


\ve. It is understood, however, that 
no contract has been entered into be- 
tween the International and Colonial 
companies. Antonin Chapal, a member 
of the board of directors of the Dela- 
ware Rayon Co., New Castle, Del., is 
no longer connected with the Interna- 
tional. 


F. A. Lazensy & COMPANY, INC. 
416 KEY HIGHWAY BALTIMORE, MD. 
Southern Representative—W. A. Kennedy 
1106 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Canadian Representative—C. M. Cudlip 
35 Robinson St., Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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Mr. 
I. Kno-Wool 


Says: 
S everal changes in plant | 
Enable usto make ——  — 
Rapid deliveries of = = 

V aried stocks | PG, | 
I n any quantity ~ 
C onsult with us in any 
Emergency that requires speed. 





THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED WOOLS 


Home Office a — Established Phila. 
Newark, N. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 


Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 
Scoured Wools and Noils 
by the 
Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. 





EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring ) (WOOL 


AND AND 


Carbonizing | INOILS 
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CLOTHING 


We are manufacturers of card clothing 
for the carding of woolen, worsted, silk 
and all textile materials. 

samples sent on application. 


ee ae 


We are also 


ul 
tm 
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Prices and 


fur- 
nished for all 
classes of woolen 
machinery and 
mill furnishings. 


Estimates 


wire draw- 
ers to the 
textile m- 
dustry. 


CRITCHLEY, SHARP & TETLOW LTD. 


(Branch of Card Clothing & Belting, Ltd.) 


Orn ~ 
Ss 
Shar 


a Se 


Prospect Mills, Cleckheaton. 


. 


TS 
ae 


and 
Bay Hall Mills, Huddersfeld. 
England. 


= 
=—=) 
“Toestbeutva sSvanenstreser et 


Agents: 
Leigh & Butler, 232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
. Bottomley, Mail Building, 272 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 


Custom Carbonizing and Picking 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


FRANKEL BROS. & C0. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
‘|OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 








Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS | 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 





The Standard of Workmanship 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSFY 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidi. .gs 


Storage and Forwarding 
both in and out of bond 








“For Every Textile 





Da r Tr 481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
iC FELT CO. inc. 737 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 








| mumber of picks woven each 


Felt Need’’ | 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbenizing by Dry Process 


GINGHAM AND 

COTTON MILLS, 

Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES, 
dM ETC., ETC. 
Send for Circular 

an easur er Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 

Worcester, Mass. 





Would you know the exact 






TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


day for accurate production 
cost estimating? Then install 
the 


| DOUBLE DAY & NIGHT 
| _ PICK COUNTER 
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Steadier Situation 
Develops in Wool 


Limited Though Steady Mill Buy- 
ing—London Resumes Firm 
Mohair Situation 


Boston.—Demand for wool on 
Summer Street is not altogether 
satisfactory but limited sales of all 
grades are taking place with marked 
regularity. Foreign wools are mov- 
ing out of bond week by week, 
1,500,000 lbs. being taken out last 
week leaving in bond at the present 
time approximately 73,000,000 pounds 
of wools for clothing purposes and 
3,000,000 lbs. of carpet wool. Carpet 
wools are in very slow demand with 
prices barely steady. There is a steady 
call for B pulled wool from woolen 
manufacturing on an 8o0-85c_ basis. 
Fine French combing and fine staple 
wools are moving at unchanged 
prices. Ohio delaine is neglected and 
may be purchased as low as 42c with 
a similar price demanded for Ohio 
14 blood wool. 


London sales resumed Tuesday with 
a good attendance and most of the 
wools taken at prices unchanged from 
the previous premature closing. As 
previously noted foreign wool arrivals 
into Boston have been very large this 
year and due principally it is said to 
relatively attractive prices over the 
period. This has led to domestic 
wools being somewhat neglected and 
has been one of the causes in allow- 
ing the decline to move along with- 
out any real check over several 
months so that domestic wools now 
are in the better position from the 
price standpoint to compete with the 
imported wools. 

The wool market is still awaiting 
a more favorable turn in events and 
by this time is partially convinced 
‘that delayed heavyweight business 
will probably bring about an expan- 
sion in wool demand in the near 
future. The street however is short 
on new business but continues to 
ship out by rail alone not far from 
4,000,000 pounds weekly. Prices are 
a trifle steadier and for the time 
being seem to have reached a fairly 
stable foundation but not one, so it 
is said, upon which the trade would 
be willing to acquire any large part 
‘{ the more than 200,000,000 pounds 
t domestic wool still in the hands of 
he growers and their associations. 

Informatien filtering in from 
Western wool growing sections makes 
it clear that when the 4oc price walls 
iround the Jericho clip fell down as 
inexpectedly as,the walls of the 
incient biblical city and cunning wool 
nerchants “stole” the wool at 34%4c 

severe shock was administered to 
he confidence of domestic wool grow- 

rs who up to that time had been talk- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


BRITISH WOOL CABLE 

Bradford, Eng., June 2 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—London wool sales resumed June 1 with good 
Continental competition. Bulk of wool was sold. -Merinos 
unchanged and firm, compared with opening of sales; cross- 
breds slightly in buyer’s favor. On the second day the Lon- 
don sales reports indicate all qualities firm at previous rates 
except medium crossbreds which are slightly in buyer’s favor. 
Scoured merinos are occasionally a fraction dearer. Continent 
is giving useful support to crossbreds; Yorkshire quiet. 





ing in terms of higher values. The scoured; and 3,247,869 lbs. of pulled 
Jericho clip is a show clip and the wool. 

price at which it sells is always an in- The figures are based on reports 
fluential factor if not in determining from 522 manufacturers, operating 
at least in indicating the immediate 589 mills. This is exclusive of 22 
trend in wools. The pool authorities 
are coming in for severe criticism and 
the prevailing stagnancy and uncer- 
tainty in the west are charged to the 
account of the organization which 
overnight, and for no reason that has 
yet been given, dropped the asking 
price 5c per lb. administering a blow 
to new wool values from which to 
date there has been no recovery. 


manufacturers, operating 75 mills, 
who failed to report for this month. 


Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended, May 29, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Serv- 
ice of Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 


April Wool Consumption sonnets, ta ees 





Total quantity of wool entering into pecEerTs a® BOSTON 
manufacture during April, 1926, as —— 
reported by the Department of Com- ! May 29 11 2p 
merce was 33,915,605 lbs., as com- oe Pea ak 92,539, 000 
pared with 37,696,617 Ibs. in March, _"S3ken eee. 


1926 and 36,774,153 lbs. in April, 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS | 


Boston r 4,745,000 125, 463, 000 

5 Philadelphia .. 103, 000 o) 602 000 
April consumption included 25.572.- New York 105,000 30, 647; 000 ‘0 
581 Ibs. in the grease, 5,095,1 55 Ibs. Total 5,353,000 176,712,000 161,720, 000 


I, 


Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Colorado, and New i 














a ae eee 3—44 Fine ...... rece eeRe ee 3-253. 10 
rine SE Semcon 2 % blood ..... ee deta a4 1.00—1.03 
ON ee eee re er ee 43—44 % blood ....-..-ee- seeeee .88— 
, i, aa ee 43—44 Mohair 
Mie NE 5 Goo 060460. e800 h oa ees 42—43 Domestic 
Michigan and New Tork Best combing .....++++++ want ——F 
2 oe 42—43 Best carding ....+-++.seeseees 5— 
eG GE 6 acccccc eieees 
Fine Clothing 36—37 Foreign (in Bond) 
MR oo ameter 42—43 Turkey Wile BG. sc kcneees cones 42—43 
of blood 222220 aa Cape Priests occ 43—45 
ee RN ra ila Rios 4G. 0/aie-a/e.6'8 we 40—41 Foreign Ciething a Combing 
: (In Bond) 
California Scoured Basis—Cape: 
(Scoured maaan Super 12 months.. ~.. -95—1.00 
Northern, 12 mo........ -1.10—1.12 fon 10-12 months... .-. “88— .92 
Sp’g middle counties....... 1.00—1.05 australian: 
Southern, 12 mo .95—1.00 Wee ho oS el oe Sf Set 3G 
NN, ac cqcwatn 0.0.0 ae oes .90— .98 aes oo. eae 97 Qs 
Fall defective .. -838— .85 oS ER i aaa “838— .85 
Carbonised ......--cccceees -00—1.05 Grease Basis: 
Texas _ Montevideo: Super: —* 
(Seoured Basis.) SA Ais ci ciaae.si ae ene yes = see ae 
i MR cs x cseenns 00 1.10—1.12 Ee Sneyane ines cek eine ce << sae 
mee ’ me aceseereses ess >see en wanes Mises: ee 
aaa A cacti yale OY WE GOMMB cc ccoaccaedaceaae 9—20 
Palled— Eastern 5s, 36—-40s 28 
(Scoured Basis.) - — Foreign—Carp ae : 
BRS cisxinewaw cesiesnes0 66 saw ee 15 (Grease Basis in bond) 
pe Ee ee E 1.07—1.10 Aleppo: Washed .........-+++-- 30 a 
BOE ov ce vcr escsenevees .95— .98 ROMS. Sua cncetkecaaees ...18—19 
B-Super ....e.ee cece renee .80— .85 Awassi: Washed ..........- - -B1- 32 
C-Super .....-..eeeeeeeeee .65— .68 Karadi: Washed ....... wees B1—82 
Ce OE Sew ccerccesesees 95—1.00 China: Combing — 
COREG MUIOM. 660 ccctcccees .80— .85 ia SOM 6 cw ao Keeas 40—42 
C’bgS COATSE ...-- cece ceees .60— .65 SUNN GS sho  atalaerell 38—25 
: Szechue OU «ce 2 2 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming nee hogy -' ee reeeeerees 
nents @ (Scoured Basis.) 1101.12 Bhorassan: White, 1st clip...-. —! 
PE GE cece ac ateuaseces 0 sae 2nd clip . eee ee ee 24 28 
i SOI os San. cis cae enek.O0 scien: Wun... .. csenes 31—32 
zeae 5 fine medium clothing. 98 4 00 ee eMER CT Ue Sah cagad 30 31 
SE, Serie race ese ese ° a ae RR oi as oc as eee een ee 21—2" 
ae EE Kase ecaae ew se ces -78— .80 Servian skin wool.. SIITIT Tiga —20 
Utah East India: Kandahz ar. ose e  B2— 35 
Os ea ee ee een eee 1.10—1.12 VICKRE'E ov. tence cence cs SOO 
Fine mieGiem «oc cccesccces 1.00—1.05 ee. oo ae wake ogia aan ae «eee 
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Better Feeling Apparent 


Pulled Wools and Noils Becoming 
Firmer—W orsted Sales Spotty 


PHILADELPHIA.— Although sales 
have not increased noticeably, trading 
continuing spotty and prices without 
change, the market as a whole presents 
a firmer tone. There is a_ better 
feeling and more confidence dis- 
played in current prices than here- 
tofore. There is talk of the 
“bottom” having beeen reached and 
manufacturers and spinners are will- 
ing to buy in a conservative manner. 
A month ago they displayed little or 
no interest at any price the dealer 
would name. There is, however, no 
disposition among buyers to specu- 
late and no idea the affair will sud- 
denly swing strongly in sellers’ favor. 
The variation between prices buyers 
will pay and figures dealers are ask- 
ing has decreased and distress or bar- 
gain lots are becoming difficult for 
mills to locate. Sales are being made 
closer to the market level. 

here have been few important 
sales of fleece wools, an exception 
being the purchase of a fair sized lot 
ot Ohio quarter blood at 41'4¢c, cost- 
ing approximately 72c clean. This 
figure is considered half cent under 
the market, a majority of dealers 
holding such wool at 42c as a mini- 
mum. There is little interest in 
grades finer than three eights, demand 
for half blood being spotty. No sales 
of fine are reported. Fleece wools 
are held at 72c to 75c¢ for quarters, 
Soc for three eights, 9o0c for half 
and $1.05 to $1.10 for fine staple. 

Territory wools are moving in 
small lots, with largest interest 
found in medium grades, selling at 
prices several cents under the follow- 
ing range of quotations as named by 
dealers; 77c to 78c for quarter blood, 
85c to 87c for three eighths, 98c to 
$1.00 for half blood and $1.05 to 
$1.10 for fine staple. 


Pulled Wools Steadier 


A firmer aud steadier situation is 
found in medium grades of pulled and 
scoured, dealers reporting it to be 
impossible to locate sizable lots of 
medium grades, which are the most 
active. Pullers are well sold up and 
have few pullings on hand. 
stocks are small. Although 
dition is found, prices of Bs have not 


Dealers’ 
this con- 


advanced, the entire list being un- 
changed but undoubtedly firmer, sales 
being made at Soc for a good B 


super, gray wools moving at less and 
best Bs at two cents above this level. 
\n ex: mple of! the change is seen in 
the absence of reports of good Bs at 
75c. Mills are no longer able to pick 
up good wools at less than 8oc. 
Noils in medium grades are active and 


firm 
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Baling 


1300 Burleigh St.. 
COL OTT = 


Winona St., cff Shrewsbury St. 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic {mm 


— Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 
Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 


balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 


CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 


COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 





Cashiko Tape Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural quali- 
ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Ideal Roll cover. 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experience 
in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
101 Augusta St. 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Femely N, SCHLUMBERGER « ci 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 


ae 
* 
’ 
* ® ° 
, 
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SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 
356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I 


GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 


June 5, 1926 


Greenville, S. C. 
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In iproved Tone in 
Some Substitutes 





June Opens with Better Feeling 
in General Market—Rag Im- 
ports Substantial 


The movement towards betterment 
in recovered wools and old woolen 
rags and clips is very slow and yet 
the trend is there. Mill buying is not 
large enough to lift values and manu- 
facturers are themselves laboring 
under great difficulties owing to the 
spotty demand of the goods market. 
A mill will buy 5000 lbs. of a given 
rag in order to make up a few pieces 
only to find that there are no re- 
orders in sight that some of the mills 
have by luck hit upon some fabric 
that promises well, leading to an im- 
mediate attempt on the part of other 
mills to get into the swing resulting 
in the speculative production of a 
fabric which itself may be displaced 
in public favor almost over night. 
The mills using recovered materials 
and woolen rags have no _ positive 
knowledge of what the day will bring 
to it and there is no ground for 
criticising them for hand-to-mouth- 
policy of purchasing. 

In the woolen rag market softs dis- 
play a firmer turn than graded ma- 
terials. Most graded rags are irregu- 
lar in price and some of them poorly 
packed. The low prices are not such 
bargains as they seem to be. Fine 
light merinos and light hoods are ir- 
regular, quotations at this time show- 


RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE _ 


ing a range of 2c or more per pound. 
White softs are quoted 37-38c and 
white knits 39-40. Skirted blue 
worsteds, are firmer and in fair de- 
mand at 8%c. Powder blue over 
coatings sell around 22c and fine blue 
worsted clips aré up Ic per pound and | 
are now quoted 41-42c. 

The recovered industry al 
though production has been consider- | 
ably curtailed is nevertheless doing 
quite as well if not a little better than 
wool manufacturing as a whole. The 
government bureaus, which pay large | 
attention to wool might perform a real | 
service for the industry by tabulating 
reliable statistics concerning rag 
stocks and production throughout the 
United States. This industry is much 
larger than is generally supposed and 
ought to get more attention by respon- 
sible authorities. 


wool 


Imports continue on a fairly sub 
stantial scale 660,000 Ibs. arrived in 


3oston during the month of March | 





and 1,156,000 pounds in New York 
mostly high priced material. The 
largest amount to Boston came from 
Great Britain 476,000 lbs. valued at 
39c a pound, while from France came 


| 
| 
70,000 Ibs. valued at 24c and from | 


Germany 65,000 lbs. at 31c. Smaller 
and lower priced consignments came | 
from Belgium and Canada. | 


Wool wastes are showing a little | 
more life but prices are not any | 
higher. The Bradford market is too | 
high for importers and offerings from 
France and Belgium are almost un- | 
believably high. 





Quotations 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Men’s Wear Clips 


Worsted— 
DEE. ‘gence eu Se indie wake Ns 21—22 
BE nnn 0.006 405.0 see nn 0% 30—31 
BrOWD ..ccccccccceces . 23—24 
DT cbissceceboeddcvecsss 388—40 
MEE 40 «40.0.0:0:6.09004008802% 383—84 
Women’s Wear Clips 
Serges— 
ae re errr 60—61 
DT cvashusehusee ec ose ewe 29—31 
PE wis chimwegeels meena hiss 26—27 
DE ¢cbbuneewaeeesineeee 36—37 
DED S.feckt andes a0es eu oo 35—36 
I od din a ho had 00 a ec 31—32 
MD ewesocccescocccceceoses 44-45 
Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos — 
RE no 00.5 058 94%4—10 
SN ME ne, gn 60 oink 48 16 —17 
SO as 6 aware anne 6 — 6% 
Serges— 
DEE gis Gaeos Casa Se Ae 12%,—13 
ID. diac aa ange Shred Get 15 —16 
SE iow elect o bie re a sate ok 10 —10% 
tsa hice ae Awa eo set 8 —8 
te ons aap alba 0 Rie ore 19 —20 
BN AS nG'a bray ce Sie 15 —15% 
Knit— 
EN aka Sie a es Set 39 —40 
BE, acic% Cénewiandaleaes ce ares 
| Re are ey ere 17 —18 
re reste 17%—18 
Light Hoods .......... 26 —27 
Skirted Worsted 
De caGaweesnee aaa .s 10 —10% 
DE (i¢acw ee naweeenn's 9 —9% 
NE shat adic 6 dei ee 9 — 9% 
CN a ian 2 he eee 4%— 5 








Wool Waste 
Lap— 
meme WIG ..ccccsecs $1.10—$1.12 
EN COONGTOR 2c cee ccess 88s—__ .90 
Medium Colored ....... 40—  .45 
Ring— 
Fine Australian ....... 1.08— 1.10 
Fine Domestic ........ 1.03— 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 
a ae 80 83 
MN 6420s eevee ewes T5— 80 
pS Ree 65— 70 
NS rrr cre 48— 0 
ME ceconctvacveesesss 35— 40 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
ae chen 6d bS eked oe .88— .40 
% Blood ... .35— «.38 
Blood oe R2— m 
% Blood .80— 82 
ERR ae ee 23— 25 
CN wate aceecs tava 18— 20 
Card— 
PS OR occ ws cee xe -45— .50 
Medium White ........ 35— 40 
Peme Caemnted ..ccccccs 1R— 2n 
Medium Colored ....... .8s— .10 
Reworked Wool 
Cents 
Serges— per Ib 
eS ee tee 23—24 
PN ab 354545 60ce i nousere 25—26 
PE os Kew eectae ewe wkous 26 7 
re re a 28 
EE ino o5.00'0 68-00 600.0008% 21— 
Knits— 
CL orvted da eea se sea ee es 67—68 
Drccasd¢eeaneeee 4 6d0eeees 37—38 
ER. 66 0'6080.946 uted ee cme 33—34 
Merinos— 
IN fd. to's 05 wie bie Ries 31—a 
IE 0 65 Gave ha oe bela elacd 17—18 
Chmrae Veet ..cccscccescce FOZ] 
Worsted Skirted— 
ET i o's bn4.0 ai eine deo wate 21—-22 
DE arya. dod) cub Gerke 0 48 Wie eecete 16—17 
PN sav te cee w so ewes 19—20 
BY S00c as cencaeeravs aden 20—21 
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THE “GREENHALGH” WILLOW | 


( PATENTED ) 


Cotton and Waste Cleaner 





No. 19 Cotton and Waste Cleaner. 


With the following features 


Patent Constant and Intermittent 
Feed and Discharge 

Patent Movable Roller 

Patent Motion 


Patent Rack Motion 

Patent Dirt Remover 
Fitted with Fan 

Discharge to Right or Left. 


SOLE AGENTS U. S.A 


T. V. COTTER & SONS, 179 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Representative, John Hill, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















FIREPROOF 


r Every Baling 
Operation theres a 


ick /o doit Belter 


In the factory, shipping room, or ware- 
house — wherever the nature of a product 


requires efficient and economical baling 


Hand or Power 
Balers for Baling 


Overalls, Clothing, Blan 
kets, Gloves, Cotton, 
Wool, Cloth Scraps, 


Waste Paper, Etc., Etc 


Write for full information 


prices. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO., INC. 


Department A 


Davenport, lowa. 


for marketing, there is an economic need 
for the Schick Baler—either hand or 
power type. Economical in operation and 
maintenance, requires small space and is 
absolutely fire-safe. 
tion and practically indestructible. 
for itself in a short time. A size for every 
need. 


All steel construc- 
Pays 


and 
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Have You Ever 
Reasoned With 
Yourself 


that alkali is alkali and it mat- 
ters little who makes it? And 
then—happened to remember 
that the 


Wyandotte 
Textile 
Alkalies 


were also alkalies, and that 
their makers guaranteed them 
to produce results impossible 
with other alkalies, or to return 
your purchase money. 


Remembering these things, 
can you reason otherwise than 
that the business success and 
reputation of their makers 
must depend upon the assist- 
ance these products give, or 
the value they return to the 
mills using them? 


The makers of these prod- 
ucts have far more to lose by 
their products not making 
good than you can possibly 
experience by giving them a 
trial. 


And if they do make good 
the guarantee, you gain far 
more by their use than the 
profit derived from your pur- 
chase. 





“Woandotte”’ 


One = Crademarh Card 


> 4% 


Ask your 
supply man 


or for 





technical 
information, 


write us. 


} Cde 3. BR Ford Company, 
| wonton, TKR BLA | 
L. - —e 


The J. B. FORD CO. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE BLUE FF 


A Fast-to-Light Direct Blue 


HIS is a new addition to 

our line of Solantine Dyes 
and is particularly recom- 
mended for producing medium 
shades of blue on cotton and 
on artificial silk. In dyeing 
mixtures, animal fibres are left 
clear. 


Of excellent solubility, dyeing 
level, and possessing good re- 
sistance to metals, National 
Solantine Blue FF may be used 
in all types of dyeing machines. 
Fastness to sunlight, water and 
perspiration, excellent. Yields 
perfect whites when discharged 
with hydrosulfite. 


Product samples with full tech- 
nical information obtainable 
from any of our branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 





j 
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Extractors of a size and 
type to meet every tex- 
tile requirement. [rom 
the 12” machine, for 
wringing dyed samples, 
to the big 48, 60 and 72- 
inch machines,  special- 
ized skill and production 
result in definite advan- 
tages for the user. 


Write for details 


FouMuRsT MACHINE 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


een Sen. She 8. Gn . 8 Ba Dearborn &. 
Chicago, I Southern .. Bred H. White 
Realty Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. San Francises 
Rep., 3B. Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., 

, Canadiar = J. Weat- 
away Co, Westaway Bidg., Ham Ont.; 275 
Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 














2 Corapusnen 1852. Tasy. N.Y. 


VICTROLYN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Uniform 
SIZING 

Assistant 

For Cotton Warps 








Penetrating Concentrated 
and and 
Lubricating [Ceconomical 








It has stood the test of time and 
research 


Tt fulfills the function of a Sizing 
Assistant 


Bosson & Lane 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 


NORWOOD 


Clean,Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
FLORENCE , MASS. 


FILTERS 
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Coloring Stuffs Meet 
with Moderate Call 


Competition for Business in Fin- 
ished Materials Holds Market 
in Buyer’s Favor 
Changes were very few in the gen- 
eral market for dyes and coloring 
stuffs last week and activity showed 
a declining tendency owing to lack 
of expansion on the part of textile 
consumers. There is curtailment in 
not a few textile mills, both wool 
and cotton, Which could not fail to 
be reflected in the demand for coal 
tar colors as well as for the usual 
dye-woods and extracts. In = syn- 
thetic colors there were no develop- 
ments of importance and price shad- 
ing continued to be the feature of the 
situation, Owing to keen competition 
between manufacturer and distribut- 
ors. They are fully adequate stocks 
of most colors. Dyes in fair demand 
during the week were of the vat type 
as well as some of the brighter and 
faster acid colors. The demand at 
this time is almost entirely for fast 
Sulphur colors for cotton 
move steadily into consumption. De- 
mand from cotton printers was not 
particularly heavy during the week. 


colors. 


Intermediates 
Intermediates in general hold 
quite satisfactory on firm market, 
it being generally understood that 


manufacturing costs are so high that 
low prices on such materials 
aniline oils, anthraquinone 
similar commodities is out of 
question. Stocks of aniline oil 
quite adequate to demand but 
burdensome and quoted 17-17%c 
drums with the oil for red 4oc per 
pound. Aniline salt is at the same 
basic level that has prevailed for many 
months at 22-24c per pound. Diethyl 
and dimethyl anilines are in poor de- 
mand, the ethyl selling around 60c 
per pound and the methyl around 30c 
per pound. 


as 
and 
the 
are 
not 
1or 


Natural Dyestuffs 


The preparations and extracts of 
logwood have been maintained firmly 
over a long period owing to strong 
prices for the wood in the primary 
markets. Textile demand however, 
has not been sufficient in volume to 
allow manufacturers to advance 
their prices. The products of logwood 
owing to the lack of standardization 
of quality are irregular in value. 
The crystals range from 16¢ to 20¢, 
the solid 11¢ to 15¢ and the 51° liquid 
9 to 12c. Fustic is in fair demand, 
the crystals quoted 20-22c. Natural 
indigo is in very small demand and 
only material available is the 
‘andras at $1.30 lb. Cochineal is in 
dy though limited demand at high 
es for both qualities. 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Adhesive and Sizing 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —1 45 > " 
THOR WIGS o oocc cen - 200 —2 06 as —— as Ronen Se 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% Eg ; abinieat oes 
Potash, Lump ...... 24— 3% te Sree a sass 

Ammoniac, Sal. white Dextrine-Potato ....... 
nT MS cd 0 ee, 5144— 7 Corn, bags, 100 Ib... 

Bleach powder, per 100 Do. bbls, 100 Ib...... 
lb. works, carloads... 200 — 2 40 Gum, British, 100 Ib... 

PE ED i.cccsosecndwe 43% — 4% Oe es 

Calcium Arsenate ..... 7% a, eee 

—, Liq. Cylin- 51 9 Starch, corn, 100 Ib... 

GORE cccccecceveseese oA NG Mase. od oh eae wk 

ED actceedeesecens 4 4% Do. thin boiling, 
Copperas, ton ......... 12 00 —18 00 bags, 100 Ib . 
Cream of Tartar ...... 21 — 22% Ce Bele... 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 130 — 2 00 iekabee eo cr) 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 9 — 9% png yc ct kaw et 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 75 —125 Mitt 
— (C. P.) bbls. Pe —_ pod Tapioca flour.......... 

ere err 264%4— 28% 

Yellow Crude ....... 23 — 2% z 5 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 3s — Coal Tar 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13%— 14% : ; 

White (crystals) .... _1444— 1514 ‘Direct Colors— 

Lime, acetate, 100 1b... 325 — ... Black (H-acid)...... 

Potasium—Bichromate. 81, 8% Black - olumbia FF. 
Chlorate crystals.... 814 9 Blue, 2 B......... ses 
Permangan, tech..... 4%— 15 Blue, sky ordinary.. 

Sodium acetate......... 4, 5 Blue, 2 GL.........- 
Bichromate .......... 614 6% Blue, 4 GL........... 
Bisulphite, 35% 150 —1 75 Blue Sky, FF..... 
SeeT Sa 9 9% Blue, Fast, R agate 
Phosphate ........... 31,— 3% Blue, Solamine. 
Prussiate, yellow.... 10 — 10% Benzo Azurine....... 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 Brown, C......... 

30% crystals...... 2%— 3 Brown, M............ 

‘Tartar emetic, tech.... 29 — 31% Brown, Congo G..... 

Tin—Crystals'......... 41%4— 42 Brown, Congo R..... 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 17 — 17% Green, B..........-.. 

Oxide. bbls............ 64 — 66 Green G.....-..e.+--s 

MNS TIGH. .. 5's occ e esac 19.— 10% Orange, Congo 

_ Orange, Fast S...... 
Keine Red, Fast ea paca 
De Ce ck a ak 

Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib. 325 — 350 Benzo Purpurine 4B. 

Citric crystals......... 45 — ... Benzo Purpurine 

Formic, 90%.......0..+ 10%— 11 10 Be... eee e eee e ees 

TRE, TEN one sacecis 6 — 7 Scarlet, 4 BA........ 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per Scarlet, 4 BS......... 
100 Ib. in tank ears.. 80 — 9 Scarlet, 8 BS......... 

Nitric, 36@42 deg. per Searlet, Diamine B... 
IN oe aac reas vtne 47 —650 wet N.. pS. + 

EET cc vn oaks we wine 10%— _ 11% e Ow chrysoph- 

Sulphuric, 66 deg. per enine ...........00: 
ton in tank cars..... 14 00 —15 00 Yellow, Stillbene..... 

WRNGMNET i xc. dew csv seuwes 232 — 2 Developing Colors 

a eee 
Alkalies Black Zambesi....... 
Bordeaux. Dev..... ‘ 

Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 3%— 4 Orange, developed... 

Borax, Crys. bbls...... 54— Primuline ......«+. : 

——— carbonate, 80—- Red, Dev. 7 BL..... 

N's aca cal and Gi nckce Wik 6 — 61 Scarlet, Dev.......... 

Caustic. 88-92%...... 7Tk— 7% Solphur ee — 

Soda Ash, 58% light... 148 — 2 SET ci'atae us ou baa uae 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 12 —1 63 DUG, CEO viccicnccees 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 ae > 
Cepete. 76% per 100 aa a I so eccues anne 

a Stee sens Waelan ae 3 2 —39 co OR ee tee 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 310 — ... Green, Olive.....ccecs 
es Os ean easwees 110 —-123 WE Mcarcas cicacents 
: Basie Colors— 
Natural Dyes and Tannins Auramine ........... 

Fustic: Crystals....... 20 22 ee Ru 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 10 — 12 Fuschine crystals.... 

Gambier, liquid........ | ae Malachite green...... 

Hematine, crystals..... 12 — 18 Methylene Rime 

Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 14— 15 Methyl violet......... 

Indigo—Madras ....... 130 — ... Rhodamine B. ex 

—— Extract, liq. 8 « cone ; eS: 

PR OO sacnaeenceann — 1 Safranine ............ 

CPPS ion sc cesncieus 146 — 2 , ine hi 
Osage Orange, Extract, sone eae aaa 

51 deg eo cccceceseeeece 7— ™, . NN: shtho? bh >» blk 
Osage Orange Crystals. 14 — : Na>hth Boer black 
sy a extract, 51 i - B ; 

0 err 6 — 7 ia: amin’. 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., Alizarine saphirol.... 

51 deg 6u— > AIOE DiMe.. .sccccecs 

Extract, stainless.... 10%— 11 Se ee oes 

Tannic Acid, tech...... 3 — 40 ble) : : 
Soluble Blue......... 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Sulphoneyanine ..... 
: Sulphone Blue R.... 
——, Naphthol, ref... = — Patent Blue A....... 
WUE éucdactesscssce _ ° Rescorcin brown..... 

Alpha Naphthylamine.. 35 — 37 Guinea green......... 

BS Giles ccéccvcccese 146 — 17% Wool green S........ 
Salt sete eee eseeceeees 22 — 2% QO BE. oc kcga ae pen 

Beta Naphthol, sub- Orange GG crys..... 

| SRS a 5 — 60 Acid Fuchsine....... 

co Ee 22 24 Azo eosine G........ 
Dimethylaniline ....... 31 32 Crocein scarlet..... , 
Metaphenylene Dia- WOGt TOR Bice csans 

MINE ........ceeeeees Ss — 90 Azo vellow.......... 
Paranitraniline ........ 51 — 53 F. Licht Yellow 2 G. 

F. Light Yellow 3 G. 
Oils and Soaps eee yellow... 
Chrome Colors— 

Caster Off), No. 3. .:...- 13 — 14% Allis. Binek B......+. 

Olive Oil, denatured, Diamond Black PV.. 
a. pre edtons meee * —13 Chrome Blue Black.. 

av Rohs cedens'es _ ° Chrome Brown....... 

I ig kato aes 4's 11 — 12 Chrome Green....... 

Stearic Acid, double Chrome Yellow...... 
ML ss :00xc6kas eee — 16% Indigo— 

Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 Synthetic 20% paste. 
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Materials 
0 — 60 
80 — ... 
%— 8% 
97 — 402 
24 — 429 
27 iis 
31g— 4 
22 3 32 
49 — 3 59 
82 — 3 92 
09 — 419 
6%4— 7 
10 10% 
64%4— 7 
3Q— 6 
Dyes 
28 35 
nO - 60 
24 — 32 
60 80 
oo 2 50 
3 at 
oD 1 50 
9 
Oo 
75 80 
40 60 
7O - 90 
85 
80 ee 
“oO - 90 
65 90 
eo — 
70 ; 
80 90 
40 50 
40 - 60 
25 - 150 
no we 
10 
W ; 
85 ons 
10 - 1 20 
Rk — 1 80 
90 — 95 
40 — 60 
-.. — 90 
no a 
nO — ... 
0 —1 15 
no "™ eee 
50 
14 - 24 
”) 9 
no 60 
20 60 
nb 1 50 
p-) - 5o 
15 50 
”» —100 
no — 60 
40 - 65 
no - 1 75 
no — an 
10 1 3 
809 —1 15 
no —#OO 
4h - 160 
10 oe 
35 — 60 
no nb 
Th 400 
yy) 3 0 
75 1 30 
vis) _ gO 
00 - 3 75 
7o— 95 
eo — 95 
8s — ... 
so — 90 
wo — 2 20 
70 - 1 70 
24 - 30 
wo — ... 
80 i) 
65 82 
5 1 30 
no 65 
35 1 40 
mo — ... 
om — 250 
35 — 1 40 
o-— ... 
70 — ... 
4 — a) 
60 -1 23 
75 —1 50 
45 —1 10 
14 — 14! 


Chemical Prices 
in Narrow Limits 


General Market Holds Quite 

Stable at 8% Higher Than 

a Year Ago 

The chemical market is steady to 
firm. The index figure representing 
the price movement of a number of 
representative chemicals is fluctuating 
within narrow limits. Not affected by 
anything fundamental pending, but in- 
fluenced entirely by ebb and flow in 
the demand of a number of commodi 
ties. The market seems on a _ very 
sound basis and is quite stable on a 
level about 8% higher than a year ago. 
Advances and declines during the week 
were quite unimportant an advance of 
3c per pound in liquid sulphur dioxide 
and decline of 5¢ 
Glauber salts. 


per 100 pounds in 
The real feature of the 
market was an expansion in the buy- 
ing of sulphate of copper which al- 
though it finds some use in the textile 
industry is in a larger way to be con 
sidered more fully related to agricul- 
tural an insecticide. 
Sales for the week were said to ex- 
ceed 1,000,000 pounds. 

Demand for potash bichromate was 
along moderate lines but the buying 
was well maintained 
vidual orders 


operations as 


although indi- 
small. Contract 
withdrawals continue good and the 
movement thus far has been fully up 
to seasonable average. 


were 


Some slowing 
down of operations in the textile in- 
dustry naturally tend to restrict the 
movement of this and other textile 
articles. Prices are unchanged for 
the week at 844-8%c. In soda bichro- 
mate the market is moving along 
steady lines although buying is less 
extensive than it was recently and is 
to be attributed to curtailing of opera- 
tions in some textile mills. Contract 
withdrawals continue good. The 
price is unchanged at 63¢-65¢c per 
pound. 

Deliveries of soda ash hold up very 
well and there has been little, if any, 
decline in volume of contract with- 
drawals. Although production is 
along broad lines there are no large 
surplus stocks and dealers are able to 
obtain satisfactory prices on material 
either for domestic consumption or 

Contract prices on light 


for export. 

ash, basis 589%, in carload lots f.o.b. 
works are as follows: In bulk $1.25; 
in bags $1.38; in barrels $1.63. The 
market for bleaching powder is not 
quite so active as it was a month ago 
but stocks do not seem to be in excess 
of actual requirements. Exports keep 
down the general surplus. Curtail- 
ment in sections of the cotton 
industry is likely to lead to a slower 
demand for this commodity. The 
price for bleach in large drums f.o.b. 
works varies from $2.00 to $2.40 per 
100 pounds. 


some 










Slack Loop 
WASHERS 








thousands of dollars annually 
as re-wash machines in 


the Bleach House 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 


66 MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS 








SQUEEZER 
and 


SATURATOR 


Extra Heavy 
Frames 


Self Oiling 
Bearings 


Rubber Covered 
Rolls 


Friction Clutch 


Ball Bearing Dry Cans 
Ball Bearing Reels 
Washers—Mangles—Padders 


FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
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OOL OILS 


Atlas Soluble Wool Oil warrants your investiga- ) 
tion. Ready to use without addition of other oils 
or soaps. 
















A 
- > 3 ” 






“ATLASOL “AW” increases the efficiency of 
soap and essential for proper scouring. Produces 


o i and silk. 


loftier and brighter goods. Ideal for cotton, wool | 
Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 












NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP X°:ici, SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
Yas Amber Oil 
XY Wo NY Olive Foots 


QANs 
a NRO 


Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 





For Mill Floors 




















Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 





Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. _ 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


United States Agents 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France 










Cc 


Works—Besseges, France 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 
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| Dye & Chemical Notes 


Annual Outing of Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers 

The annual outing of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers As- 
sociation will be held from Thursday, 
June 10, to Saturday, June 12, 1926, 
at Briarcliff Lodge, Bri arcliff Manor, 
N. Y. Members will leave from 
Madison Ave. and 24th St., New York 
City, on special buses, at 4.30 p. m. 
(daylight), Thursday, June 10. They 
will arrive at Briarcliff Lodge at 6 
p- m. 

The program follows: 

Thursday Evening—S. O. C. M. A. 
dinner, 7 p. m., private dining room; 
general meeting immediately after 
dinner. 

Friday—Sports program. 

Friday Evening — Board of gov- 
ernors meeting. 

Saturday—*As You Like It.” 

The recreation side of the gather- 
ing has been taken care of by the 
sports program committee, F. P. Sum- 
mers, chairman. The events are as 
follows: Golf tournament, F. M. 
Fargo, in charge; tennis tournament, 
F. P. Summers; quoits, A. J. Farm- 
er; water sports, W. F. Van Riper; 
baseball, C. H. Herty; indoor sports, 
R. E. Dorland; “scorekeeper,” H. F. 
Wilmot. , 

















* * * 











Additions to Executive Staff 
Announced by the Kalbfleisch 
Corp. 

Recent promotions to the executive 
staff of the Kalbfleisch Corp., made of 
the last meeting of the company’s 
Board of Directors, are of general in- 
terest to the industry. P.M. Dinkins, 
formerly sales manager of the Heavy 
Chemical Division of Kalbfleisch, be- 
comes vice-president. J. F. Fredriks- 
ton is likewise made a vice-president, 
and W. H. Niehardt assumes the 
duties of asst. treasurer. 













































































* * * 





Du Pont Announces New Diazo 
Orange 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
announce placing on the market Pon- 
tamine Diazo Orange 2 R. This 
product they say is well suited for all 
Uses in which their previously offered 
Pontamine Diazo Orange is now used. 
The new type is somewhat redder and 
considerably faster to washing, water 
and light. It is, therefore, of partic- 
ular importance for dyeing piece goods 
to be discharged. 


* * * 


New National Blue Green 
Under the designation National 
Erie Blue Green CW, the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., brings 
to the attention of dyers a recent ad- 
dition to its line of direct dyes that 
Should prove useful both where a 
Straight color is wanted for dull 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


shades of green and for general shad- 
ing purposes, for which it is practi- 
cally acommodated. 

“It is suitable for union goods,” the 
company states, “dyeing cotton, wool 
and silk practically the same shade, 
while it tints acetyl cellulose very 
slightly, a property that tends to neu- 
tralize any reddish or orange tones, 
especially in browns. This new green 
possesses excellent solubility, dyes 
level, and exhausts freely.” 


* * * 


Issues Dyeing Information on 
Celanese. 

The American Cellulose & Chemical 
Mfg. Co. has issued “Celanese Dyeing 
Leaflet No. 5” on dyeing mixture 
fabrics with fast to light S. R. A. 
dyestuffs and authraquinone vat 
colors. A folder issued as supplement 
to this leaflet presents samples of dye- 
ings on cotton and celanese fabrics. 
Supplement No. 1 to Leaflet No. 2 
lists direct cotton dyestuffs leaving 
Celanese yarn white, has also been 
issued, as well as a convenient card 
giving metric-avoirdupois conversion 
factors. 

* *K * 


German Upper Silesia to In- 
crease Production of Coal-Tar 
By-Products 

Profitable business enjoyed by the 
German Upper Silesian coal industry 
since the decline of Polish coal im- 
ports last June, has permitted the 
operators to improve their coking ap- 
paratus with the idea of increasing 
the yield of by-products. In Gleiwitz, 
a firm has installed a battery of 60 
coke ovens of the most modern type, 
and, in addition, has reconstructed 
their by-product recovery equipment. 
As a result of this improvement, coke 
plant gas has been made available for 
heating and lighting, an innovation 
which curiously enough has _ been 
neglected in the city of Gleiwitz until 
the present time. 


* - + 
Development of Italy’s Dye 
Industry 

The Fabbriche Italiane Materie 
Coloranti Bonnelli of Milan, an- 


nounces an increase of capital from 
40,000,000 lire to 45,000,000 lire. The 
fiscal year 1924-25 closed with profits 
of 4,465,982 lire, which permitted the 
declaration of a dividend of 12%. 
The company reports that all the in- 
termediates used in the company’s 
dyes are now manufactured in the 
firm’s own plants. Special develop- 
ment has been attained in the pro- 
duction of sulphur black. It is fur- 
ther reported that the production of 
synthetic indigo has been undertaken, 
according to E. Humes, office of com- 
mercial attache, Rome, Italy. 


Provipence, R. I. The plant of the 
Providence Dyeing, Bleaching & Calen- 
dering Co. is being operated at about 
50% of capacity, while that of the 
Queen Dyeing Co. is in operation four 
days a week. 
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Saponified Wool Oil 


is already compounded and prepared 
so that it will mix readily with water 
and make a thorough saponification 
without the addition of any animal or 
vegetable oil. 


We know of no Wool Oil on the mar- 
ket that makes so rich and creamy a 
mixture with plain water or that will 
wash out as easily as Harris Saponified 


Wool Oil. 


The A. W. Harris Oil Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
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WILLIAM H. 


HAYWARD 


President 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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d officers and also the present 
| officers of the association, 
th a suitable inscription indicating 





25th anniversary. 


New England Tour 
1- 


e graduating class will leave New 
June 6 on their 13th annual teur 
England mills, leaving by 
Fall River where they 
isit the plant of the American 
Division). 


I Vew 


steamel ior 


rinting Co ( Cotton 
gram calls for a stop at the 
Esmond Mills, at Esmond, in the 
after which they will re- 
at the 
Monday 


Providence and stay 


Biltmore Hotel, 


Providence 
On Tuesday they will examine the 
shops of the Crompton & 


Works, they 
guests of M. F. 


Providence 


Knowle Loom where 


vill be luncheon 


Howe, vice-president of this concern. 
[fuesday afternoon they leave for 
Boston where they will stay at the 
Hotel Lenox, visiting points of his 


toric interest that day. 
On Wednesday morning they go to 
visiting the Washington 
\Wood Worsted Mill of 
the American Woolen Co. The class 
will return from Lawrence to Boston 
on 


Lawrence, 


Mill and _ the 


atevenll 


g, staying at the Lenox 


Thursday, June 10, they return to 
lawrence this time visiting the 
Pacific Mills Print Works and that 


afternoon the Arlington Mills. 


After this mill has been seen they 
will leave for Worcester where they 


will spend the night, staying at the 
Hotel Bancroft. The next morning 
they go out to the M. ae Whittall 
Carpet Mills, where they will be 
luncheon guests of M. P. Whittall. 
Later that day the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works at Worcester 
will be seen. On Saturday morning 
the Worcester Woolen Mills will be 
visited and following this the class 


will leave again for New York. The 
charge of E. W. 
France, Director, and R. S. Cox of 
the faculty. 


class will be in 


Members of the Party 


M. N. J. Roux, Stonington, Conn. ; 
J. A. Bettes, Jr., Montclair, N. J.; 
A. O. Ernst, Larchmont, N. Y.; L. 
F. Haage, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; P. 
F. Tilton, Phillipsburg, N. J.; F. L. 
Kane, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. E. Con- 
Webster, Mass.; J. A. Blair, 
Jewett City, Conn.; M. Bruck, San 
Francisco, Cal.; H. Simone, Pater- 
son, N. J.; J. W. R. Harding, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; L. H. Rowland, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; P. J. Nelson, New 
Ulm, Minn.; L. F. Krenning, Jr., 
Wytheville, Va.; E. F. Doehne, Jr., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; G. E. Scheer, Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; M. N. Wattis, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; C. A. McGlathery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; R. L. Krauss, Elkins 
Park, Pa.; E. R. Pohlers, Ruther- 
ford, N. J.; G. W. Keegan, Killingly, 
Conn.; S. J. Stroock, New York, N. 
Y.; I. Schauf, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. 
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Philadelphia Textile Commencement 
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W. France, Director, Phila. Textile 
School; R. S. Cox, Phila. Textile 
School Faculty, Manager of Tour. 


Diplomas 
Diplomas were awarded to the fol- 
lowing members of the class of 1926, 
Philadelphia Textile School: 


Regular Textile Course 

Milton Maier Marshall Abrams, John 
Alexander Bettes, Jr., Emory Andrew 
Breuer, Martin Shepard Coykendall, Ed- 
ward Frederick Doehne, Jr.. Arthur Otto 
Ernst, William Peter Gartenberg, Louis 
Frederick Haage, Jr., John William Rich- 
ard Harding, Jr., Harold Calvin Hartzell, 
Thomas Robert Hughes, Gordon Webster 
Keegan, Royle Leslie Krauss. Jack Lewis 
Landau, John Roger Longbottom, Harold 
Dudley Lyster, George Acheson McCrea, 
Charles Adrian MeGlathery, William 
Mendel, Charles Wesley Metcalf, Jr.. 
Cornell March Miller, Stephen Bogert 
Musson, Emil Rudolph Pohlers, Maurice 
Nicholas John Roux, Lynford Horace 
Rowland, Irving Schauf, George Emerson 
Scheer, Harry Frank Simon, Stephen 
Joseph Stroock, William Randolph 
Stuckey, Millard Newton Wattis, William 
Barlow Williamson, Stanley Waterbury 
W oerner. 


Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course 
Anton Henry Gaede, William Ginberg, 


John Joseph Tully. 


Certificates 


Full Certificates 


Course Day Clusses 


Course 


Wadhams 
Chesney 


Cotton (Two Years) 
Randall 
Daniel R 
MeDonald Dixon 
Robert L. Huffines, Jr 
Alonzo Mitchell Norris 
Liovd Oppenheimer 
Reuben Bennett Rapp 
David Craig Russell 


Barton 


Silk Course 
Carroll Frederick 
Morris Bruck 
Jacob Goldfarb 
Frank Lawrence Kane 
Edward Halteman Kleppinger 
Julius Salvadore Pasquariello 
Ilenry Simone 
Paul F. Tilton 


Wool and Worsted Course 
John Richmond Budelman 
Robert Emmett Connelly 
Frank Patrick Delahanty 
James Fellis 

Edwin Peter Grossman 
Frederick Shaw Haslam 
Louis Frederick Krenning 
James Francis Moran 
Piymouth Theodore Nelson 


Dyeing and Color Matching Course 
Years) 
Andrew Blair 
George Theodore Eichler 
William David Lutz 
Jacquard Design Course 
Arthur Ernest Lehman 
George Francis Kay 


(Two Years) 


Bondy 


(Two Years) 


(Two 


James 


(Two Years) 


Evening Class Certificates 
Regular Textile (Three 
Ernest A, Kotsch 
Herman Levy 
Archie F. McAllister 
Harry L. McArthur 
Joseph J. Mellwig 
Dominick Rossi 
Alexander F. Watson 


Course Years) 


Chemistry and Dyeing Course (Three 
Years) 

Parrish Birkby 

Carl Frederick Burger 

Andre Bornet Carville 

Joseph Francis Coe 

Edward Jacob Ditsche 

rhomas G. Foley 

Ralph M. Gutekunst 


William J. Horning 


Ferdinand J. Kaelin 
Harry A. Kelly 
William F. Kraekel 


William Edward Leach 


John McLaughlin 
Melvin J. McLaughlin 
Albert Henry Rieneke 


Fowler Smyth Strang 


Partial Course Certificates—Evening 


Classes 
Formation (Three Years) 
Bogert 


Weave 
Edward 
Harry E. 
Walter C. 


Osgood 
Haigh 
Hebden, Jr. 


Daniel Higson 
Frank E. Kaufman 

Ernest C. Reidenbach 

Fred. Schrader 

Edwin Townsend 

North Albert Woodhead, Jr. 
Fabric Analysis 


Caleulations (Three 


Years) 


and 


Robert Freytag 

Harry E. Haigh 

Frank E. Kaufman 

Edwin Townsend 

North Albert Woodhead, Jr. 
Figured Design (Two Years 

Harry George Ernest 

Earl Abraham Killian 

Ernest C. Reidenbach 

Frank J. Rumpf 

Frederick Schulz 

Edwin C. Taylor 

Years) 


Manufacture (Two 


Haines 


Yarn 
Warner 


Cotton 

Ernest 
Wool Yarn Manufacture 

Morris Werner Satinsky 


Worsted Yard 
Morton Abelson 


(Two Years) 


Manufacture (One Year) 


Paul M. Kaufman 
Fred Howarth Wood 
Raw Materials of the Wool Industry (One 
Year) 
Morton Abelson 
Charles John Funk 
Willis Bailey Goodspeed 
Chris A. Mitchell 
Ralph William Sherman 
Prizes 
Associate Committee of Women's Prize 
For Jacquard design with executed 
fabrics, Regular Course, Third Year: 
George Emerson Scheer. 
Honorable Mention: Millard Newton 
Wattis, Charles Adrian MecGlathery. 
John G. Carruth Prize. For highest 
rating in the Wool Course, Second Year: 


Frank Patrick Delahanty. 


Honorable Mention: Louis Frederick 
Krenning. 
Miss Clyde Prize. For best executed 


fabric from Jacquard design, Second Year: 


Arthur Ernest Lehman. ; ss 
Honorable Mention: George Francis Kay. 
Delta Phi Psi Fraternity Prize. For 


general excellence in Weave Formation and 
Fabric Analysis, First Year Classes: 
George Donald Mackey. 

Honorable Mention: 
Kaminski. 


Bernard Francis 


Delta Kappa Phi Fraternity Prize. For 
best executed work on the Hand Harness 
loom, First Year Day Classes: Paul 
Louis Dunham. 


Honorable Mention: George William 


Hodgson. 


Joseph Elias Prize. For highest rating 
in Second Year, Day Silk Course: Henry 
Simone, 

Honorable Mention: Morris Bruck. 

Joseph Elias Prize. To student of First 
Year Evening Jacquard Class attaining 
the highest rating: Albert L. Woodington. 

Henry Friedberger Memorial Prize. To 
student ranking second in general excel- 
lence, Regular Course, Third Year: Arthur 
Otto Ernst. 

Mrs. Henry S. Grove Prize. To be 


awarded to the student of the Second Year 
of the Regular Day Course attaining the 
highest rating for the year’s work: George 
Ellwood Houghton. 


Honorable Mention: Nelson Theodore 
Wright. ; 
Krout & Fite Manufacturing Company 


Prize. For highest rating in the Cotton 
Course, Second Year: Daniel R. Chesney. 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 


turer's Medal. For general excellence. 
Regular Three Year Courses: Harold 
Calvin Hartzell. 


Phi Psi Fraternity Prize. For best exe- 
cuted work in Color Harmony and Design, 


First Year Day Classes: George Donald 
Mackey. 

Honorable Mention: sertram Stuart 
Jewell, Jr. 

Mrs. Thomas Roberts Prize. For high- 
est rating in the Regular Course, First 
Year: James Albert Bostwick. 

Honorable Mention: Herbert C. White- 
house. 

Sigma Phi Tau Fraternity Prize. For 
highest rating in Chemistry and Dyeing, 
First "Year Day Classes: Edward Gustave 
Haack. 

Anna E. Sinnott Prize. For student of 


Second Year Chemistry, Dyeing and Print- 
ing Class attaining the highest rating for 
the full two-year course: William Rudolph 
Gutekunst. 

“Textile World’ Prize. To student of 
Third Year Chemistry, Dyeing and Print- 
ing Class attaining the highest rating for 
the year’s work: A, Henry Gaede. 

“Textile World’ Prize. To Student of 
Evening Chemistry and Dyeing attaining 
the highest rating for the full three year 


course: Ferdinand J. Kaelin. 

Mrs. Jones Wister Prize. For Silk Bro- 
eade Design with executed fabric: Henry 
Simone. 

Honorable Mention: Paul F._ Tilton, 


Edward H. Kleppinger. 


Scholarships 
Evening School 


Merit Scholarships. Regular Evening 
Textile Course: Harry Leaurendean, First 
Year; Paul D. Barstow, Second Year. 
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Lawrence Mfg. Co. to Vote on 
Liquidation 

Stockholders of the Lawrence Mig 
Co., cotton goods, Lowell, Mass., hav: 
received notices of a meeting at th: 
Boston office next Tuesday to vot 
on the question of liquidation. 
majority of the stock, including tha: 
held by the estate of the late treasure 
oi the company, C. P. Baker, is un 
derstood to favor liquidation, and 
will be recalled that an extra divide: 
of 20% reducing the capital stoc 
irom $2,500,000 to $2,000,000, w 
paid last year and was in effect t! 
beginning of liquidation. The late | 
P’. Baker, who was one of the ables: 
of New England mill treasurers, e 
hausted every effort during the 1: 
tew years of his life to find so 
method of rehabilitating and contin 
ing the company’s business, invest 
gating the possibility of selling part 
of the plant, or moving part of 
South and even to the establishing o! 
a branch plant in the Argentine Re- 
public. It is understood that eac! 
plan for the rehabilitation of the 
plant or continuing of the business 
in some new form involved not only 
the expenditure of most of the com- 
pany’s net quick capital, but also 
would require much new capital, and 
With success or failure of the new 
plant an open question. All plans in- 
vestigated for the continuance of the 
business in Lowell, it is understood, 
were regarded as impractical under 
Massachusetts laws forbidding the 
employment of women more than 48 
hours a week and at night, and at 
the prevailing high wages and tax 
rate in this state 

The Lawrence Mfg. Co. had net 
quick assets April 30, 1925, ot 
$2,384,000, and if, since the payment 
of the 20% dividend and reduction of 
capital, the net quick remains rela- 
tively as large it should be possible 
for the company to obtain sufficient 
for its machinery and real estate to 
be able to liquidate on the basis oi a 
little better than dollar for dollar on 
the outstanding capital stock ot 
$2,000,000. For its cotton machinery 
including 98,000 spindles and comple- 
mentary equipment it should obtain a 
minimum of $4 to $5 a spindle, but 
its knitting machinery equipment is of 
questionable value and it is doubtiul 
2s to whether much of its real estate 
and buildings could be sold for manu- 
facturing purposes. However, at the 
worst it should be able to liquidate at 
better than dollar for dollar for its 
outstanding capital and give its new 
buildings to the city of Lowell as a 
monument to the effect upon the cot- 
ton industry of Massachusetts legisla- 
tion. The Lawrence Mfg. Co. was 
incorporated in 1831, and with the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Merrimack Co 
and Boott Mill was one of the oldest 
cotton mills in Lowell. Within 10 
years the company was one of the 
largest manufacturers of knit under- 
wear in the world and until the las‘ 
few years, and particularly under t! 
management of the late C. P. Bake: 
had been almost uninterruptedly suc- 
cessful. 
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S. F. Patterson Dies 
(Continued from page 46) 


helped organize. He built the Patter- 
son Mills there in 1909 and served as 
treasurer and general manager until 
1912 when he resigned on account of 
failing health. 

Mr. Patterson is survived by the 
widow of his third marriage and by 
three children, one a son, Rufus Pat- 
terson, connected with the mills, and 
two daughters. He is also survived 
by five brothers, John L. Patterson, of 
Richmond, Va.; Rufus L. and Ed- 
mond M. Patterson, of New York; 
Dr. A. H. Patterson, of the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina, and Frank Pat- 
terson, of Baltimore, Md. 

Funeral Services 

Funeral services were held Sunday, 
May 30, at the home of his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Fries Patterson, at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. The services were 
conducted by Bishop Edward Rond- 
thaler, of the Moravian Southern 
Province, and Dr. J. K. Pfohl, pas- 
tor of Home Moravian Church, Win- 
ston-Salem. The body was placed in 
the family vault in Salem cemetery. 

Honorary pallbearers, an imposing 
list of well-known mill men and nota- 
ble figures in the state, included Gov- 
ernor McLean, former Governor Mor- 
rison, President E. C. Brooks, of N. 
C. State College; J. P. Gossett, of 
Williamston, S. C., who succeeds to 
the presidency of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association; T 
Ashby Blythe, Philadelphia; Joseph 
H. Brown, Raleigh; J. M. Gamewell, 
Lexington; Bernard Cone, Greens- 
boro; Charles A. Cannon, Concord; 
Harry W. Butterworth, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C.; 
W.S. Parker, Henderson; B. E. Geer, 
Greenville; Thomas C. Wilson, New 
York; John McGuire, New York; 
Charles R. Emory, Weldon; Dr. Ster- 
ling B. Pierce, Weldon; former Lieut. 
Gov. O. Max Gardner, Shelby; W. J. 
Vereen, Moultrie, Ga.; S. P. Graves, 
Mount Airy; C. G. Hill, Winston- 
Salem; J. H. Webb, Hillsboro; Ar- 
thur M. Dixon, Gastonia; W. L. 
Long, Roanoke Rapids; W. T. Coun- 
cil, Roanoke Rapids; E. C. Dwelle, 
Charlotte; George S. Harris, Atlanta, 
and Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler, presi- 
dent of Salem College, Winston- 
Salem. 


New A. C. M. A. President 

James P. Gossett, president and 
treasurer of the Williamston (S. C.), 
Mills, and identified with numerous 
other southern cotton mills, auto- 
matically succeeds to the presidency 
oi the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association owing to the death of 
Samuel F. Patterson. Mr. Gossett 
was elected first vice-president of the 
association at the Atlanta convention. 

Similarly, J. M. Gamewell, general 
manager of the Erlanger Cotton Mills 
Co., Lexington, N. C., and president 
and treasurer of the North Carolina 
Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Patterson as president of 


the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina. Mr. Gamewell 


was automatically advanced from his 
position as first vice-president of that 
association. 





Courtlandt Linkroum 


Courtlandt Linkroum, president of 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., New York, 
and a prominent figure in the cotton 
yarn trade for many years, died at his 
home in Hackensack, N. J., on Monday, 


May 31. Mr. Linkroum, who was 68 





Courtlandt§ Linkroum 


had not been in good health 


for about a year. 


vears old, 


Born in the small town of Cuddeback 
ville, N. Y., on Jan. 18, 1858, the story 
of Mr. Linkroum’s life is a_ typical 
American romantic business success. The 
parents in moderate circum- 
stances, he went to work on a farm in 
his early childhood and was deprived of 
the opportunity for anything but an ex- 
tremely meagre education. Yet his in 
terests in later life broadened out to in- 
clude association with a number of dis- 
associated businesses; he became presi- 
cent and director of a number of banks 
and insurance companies, and was three 
times elected Mayor of the city in which 
he made his home. 


son ot 


Starting in to work on a farm at 
Howells, N. Y., at the age of 10 years, 
Mr. Linkroum received the handsome 
wage of $7 a week during the summer, 
with board and lodgings, and board and 
lodgings alone during the winter. 

In 1871, when he was 13 years old, he 
returned to New York, where his fam- 
ily had moved, and obtained a job in a 
drug store. A few years later, after a 
period of preparation in his father’s 
trucking business, he went into the 
trucking business for himself, and made 
a success of it almost immediately. 


In 1888 he started a coal and grain 
business in Hackensack, which he dis- 


posed of a few years later. 


Mr. Link- 
roum then went into the coal business, 
organizing the Hudson Coal Co., in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. He sold his trucking 
business in 1903, and in 1906 consolidated 
the Hudson Coal Co. with Burns Bros., 
becoming general the con- 
solidation. 

Mr. Linkroum’s entrance into the cot- 
ton yarn came in 1903, when 
he became a partner in the old firm of 
Puckingham & Paulson, cotton yarn 
dealers, and the firm name was changed 
to Paulson, Linkroum & Co. This firm 
was originally founded in 1865 under the 
name of Dodd & Buckingham. In 1877 
O. W. Buckingham organized the firm 
ef Buckingham & Paulson in association 
with Leonard Paulson, who came from 
the old house of John M. Conway. 

Mr. Linkroum’s association with the 
business came after the death of Mr 
Buckingham. Upon the death of Leonard 
Paulson in 1915, his interest in the busi- 


manager of 


business 


ness was taken over by Courtlandt 
Linkroum, and his son, Leonard C. Link 
roum. On July 1, 1917, the firm was 


incorporated as Paulson, Linkroum & 
Inc., with Courtlandt Linkroum as 
president; Leonard C. Linkroum, treas 
urer and manager, and Charles R. Frith, 
secretary. 

There will be no change in any detail 
of the business of Paulson, Linkroum & 
Co., Inc., management, policy and all 
other phases of the business continuing 
as in the past. 

Courtlandt Linkroum for many 
years president of the People’s Trust & 
Guaranty Co., of New Jersey, and was 
chairman of its board at the time of his 


Co., 


was 


death. He was a director of the West- 
wood Trust Co., of the Bank of Bogota, 
the U. S. Fire Insurance Co., and of 
the Fidelity International Trust Co., of 
New York. He was vice-president of 
the Ridgefield Park Trust Co. 

Mr. Linkroum’s clubs included the 
Orintani Field Club, the Hackensack 
Golf Club and the Arcola Community 
Club. He was elected Mayor of Hack 
ensack three times, and was actively 


connected with municipal affairs, having 
been governor of the Hackensack Hos- 
pital Association, president for many 
years of the local Y. M. C. A. and later 
a governor of this organization. 

In 1881 Mr. Linkroum was married to 
Rachel J. Ackerman, who, with two 
Leonard C. and William H., and a 
married daughter, survive him. Funeral 
services were held on Thursday after- 
noon from his late residence in Hacken- 


Sd¢ k. 


sons, 


William D’Olier 
D’Olier, 
D’Olier, 
Co., 
his home in 


William 
Franklin 
D’Olier & 
May 28, at 


father of Colonel 
head of Franklin 
Inc., Philadelphia, died 
Burlington, N, 


He 


J., in his eighty-fourth year. was 
the founder of the firm which now bears 
his son’s name and which has been a 


prominent factor in the cotton and cot- 
ton yarn trade in this country 
than 50 years 


tor more 
a leading 
Philadelphia, Mr. 
banking and 
church affairs. He was a descendant of 
a French family dating back to 1214. 
Mr. D’Olier was born at Carramor, 
County Mayo, Ireland, in 1843 and came 
to America with his parents in 1860, en 
tering a law office in Philadelphia. Nine 
years later he established the business 
of William D’Olier & Co., which later 


Besides being 
business man of 


D'Olier was active in 


became Franklin D’Olier & Co., Inc., 
the present name. Mr. D’Olier made his 
home in Burlington, N. J., since his 


marriage in 1875 and was active in af- 
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fairs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in which he was president of 
the Church Club, trustee on five boards 
of the diocese, trustee and treasurer of 
St. Mary’s Hall and Burlington College 
and at times vestryman, treasurer and 
senior warden of St. Mary’s parish. He 
president of the Riverton 
Country Club and had been a director 
and president of the Burlington City 
Loan & Trust Co., the Burlington Sav- 
Institution and the Burlington 
Library, being a member of the 
Union League of Philadelphia. Besides 
his son, Colonel Franklin D’Olhier, he is 
daughters 


served as 


ings 


also 
survived by two 


Ralph Ladd Cutter 


Ralph Ladd Cutter, who had been con- 
nected with the dry goods commission 
house of Smith, Hogg & Co., New York, 
and its predecessors since 1857, and who 
was a partner in the firm for more than 
50 years, died at his home at Westhamp- 
ton Beach, Long Island, on May 31. Mr. 
Cutter was born Oct. 11, 1839, and 
entered the employ of A. & A. Lawrence 
& Co. in June, 1857. He continued 
actively with this firm and its successor, 
Smith, Hogg & Co. until the end of 
1925, when he retired as a partner. 

Julius Bielenberg 


Julius Bielenberg, 73 years old, promi- 


/ 
nently connected with the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., died dur- 
ing the last week in that citv. For 28 
vears he was chief engineer at the plant 
of the American Locomotive Co., prior 


to accepting the position as test engineer 
at the G, E. Co. plant which he filled 
for He one of the 
organizers and directors of the Building 
& Loan that 


many years. was 


\ssociation ot city 


James P. Boutwell 

James P. Boutwell, for many 
well known in the Boston wool trade as 
a broker in scoured wools, with offices 
at 246 Summer Street, died recently at 
the home of his daughter in Winchester, 
Mass., at the Mr. Boutwell 
had been an invalid for about six years. 
He was a man of sterling integrity and 
was highly regarded by his associates in 
the wool 


years 


age Oot // 


business. 
W. Sackett Duell 


W. Sackett Duell, who was president 
of the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 


Co., Bethayres, Pa., up to 1924, died sud- 
denly in New York on May 23. Mr. 
Duell became connected with that com- 


pany in 1909 and was general manager 
until 1920, when he was elected president, 
resigning in 1924. He died at the 
of 44. He is survived by two sons, two 
brothers 


age 


and a sister 


F. C. Nordsick 
Nordsick, for several years iden- 


& V. Mills of Valatie, 


Pk 
tified with the F 


N. Y., died at his home in Kinderhook 
suddenly. He had been employed by 
the company as confidential clerk and 


office manager 
J. L. Ferguson 
J. L. Ferguson, general manager of 


the Eureka cotton mills at Englewood, 


Tenn., near Knoxville, died Friday 
night, May 31. He suffered a second 
stroke of paralysis shortly before his 


death. 
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Silk, Cotton, 


Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins. Winding in every form, single and muttiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


Men Wanted 


High-grade designer for 
men’s wear, including 
Overcoatings, Top-Coat- 
ings, Suitings, etc. Man 
with knowledge of Jac- 
quards preferred, but not 
essential. 


Give experience in full, 
references, salary desired 
and present connection in 
first letter. 


‘REGON CITY WOOLEN 
Attention J. Collie, 
Ore 


MILLS, 


Oregon City, 
















WANTED 


By a New England Mill, a 
man who is familiar with 
combing wool or silk on 
Alsatian combers, (Grun) 
and cards. State experience, 
age and salary expected. 
Correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. 


Addrees Adv. 
334 Fourth 












259, Textile World, 
Ave., New York. 








Wanted a first class finisher 
and finishing room foreman 
for a hosiery mill making 
Misses’ hosiery, production 
about 1200 dozen per day, 
located in South. In your 
first letter give age, experi- 
ence, references and salary 
expected. 


Adv. 


4 Fourth 


4 adre 


330, 
Ave . 


Textile World, 
New York. 


WANTED 

Machine fixer capable of looking after 
production of S. & W. Model Ks and 
Banner Machines in Western Ontario, 
Canada. Permanent position to capable 

map 
Write, 
Address Adv. 
334 Fourth 


stating wages, 


317, Textile World, 
Ave., New York. 


Worsted, Artificial 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Silk, Linen, and Novelty 


WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 


ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 
Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ret 


DYER WANTED 












Young man, graduate of textile 
school preferred, to work into 
job of boss dyer. Our dyer 
quitting of his own accord in 


about three months. All raw 
stock dyeing on shoddies and 
wool. State experience and 


salary expected 

















Address 
334 


Adv. 






302, Textile World, 


New York. 





Fourth Ave., 


ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


16 set Mill on 
Suitings and Overcoatings. Good 
opportunity for promotion if suc- 
cessful. Do not write unless now 
employed by a_ successful mill. 
Give past 10 years record and 
references. State salary expected. 











For Men's wear, 

















Address Adv 
334 Fourth 


333, 


Avenue, 


Textile World, 
New York 


















WANTED 


Manager of Silk Dye House capable of 
dyeing spun silk, resist shades. Man 
must understand chrome cross dyeing, 
unions, raw and spun silk in Indanthrene 
colors. 

Address—C. T. 
65 Franklin St. 


DONLEVY, 
Boston, 





Mass. 











Position Wanted 


TEXTILE EXECUTIVE OR MILL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
lh am an executive of high calibre—with thirty 
years of textile experience—have a definite 
knowledae oof cotton, wool, silk and rayon 
and can ably supervise a large or medium 
sized plant—and develope one hundred per cen 
profitable efficiency in production—end oreations 


WUl consider $10,000.00 a year with reason- 
able percentage of profit. Available July Ist. 
Apply at ance. 
Address Adv. 323, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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The Future of Rayon 
(Continued from page 49) 





cotton goods during the next few 
years, this proportion will certainly be 
changed and it is quite possible that if 
rayon improves in washing qualities, 
and if the price of rayon goes down 
to a level more in proportion with its 
cost of production, the proportion 
might change to something like 1:10 
It is easy to calculate by how many 
times the production of rayon will then 
have to be increased. 


Considering the present output of 
rayon, it must not be overlooked that 
the greater part of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and in addition Russia 
with a population of 150 million, are, 
since the war, in such an economic 
condition that they do not come up to 
their former per capita consumption 
of any textile, and that rayon in 
particular has not been used by South- 
eastern Europe and Russia in any 
quantity to be in the slightest com- 
pared with the use per capita in 
Western Europe and America. If we 
consider that nearly 700 million people 
in India and China will certainly be- 
come users of rayon during the next 
few years—certainly they must ex- 
pand more in use of rayon goods 
than in any other’ fabric’ on 
account of climatic conditions and 
the possibility of home  pro- 
duction,—it is easy to see what 
quantities of rayon will have. to be 
produced to satisfy the demands of 
these populations. It should be borne 
in mind that the production of the 
coarser counts of cotton yarn, not 
needing the aid of any special climatic 
conditions, is today in progress in 
every country. China, India and 
Japan, for example, have stopped 
nearly entirely the import of coarser 
cotton yarns. The finer counts of cot- 





Basie Yarn Price Scheme Ap- 
proved by Lancashire 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—At a_ mass 
nieeting of members of the American 
spinning section of the English cotton 
industry held in Manchester, May 18, 
the principle of establishing a scheme 
of basic selling prices for American 
yarns was approved. 

F. Mills, the Short-Time Commit- 
tee Chairman who presided said: 

“You are as much aware as I am 
as to the alarming consequences to 
this industry if the present depression 
in trade is not arrested. Short-time 
working has continued now for an 
unparalleled length of time, and I 
think all will agree that. up to a point, 
it has served a useful purpose, but 
it must be admitted organized curtail- 
ment of production, unaided by any 
other means, has not provided a full 
solution of our difficulties. 

“The Committee of the Federation 
has examined most carefully many 
schemes for bringing about an im- 
provement in conditions. These 
schemes, for various reasons, have 
broken down on some essential point 
of their construction. 

“The ruinous practice of selling 
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ton will certainly be in price near tl: 
level of rayon, if the price for ray 
comes down to a lower level as it cer- 
tainly will during the next few year 
and then a great many cotton spinners 
and weavers will have to turn to t! 
manufacture of rayon for the sim; 
reason of increasing their possibiliti 
of profit. 


Mixed Lines 

Similar conditions prevail in the a 
plication of fabrics of rayon only, a 
of other mixed fabrics with wool 
with natural silk. The developme: 
during recent years have shown th 
the mixed weaving of rayon and 
natural silk is a full success. Furth 
it has been proved that rayon 
rather the synthetic fibre which ha 
been called artificial wool, can be use: 
mixed with wool in a proportion even 
as high as 70:30 for tops and similar 
purposes. Here again it is a question 
of improving certain qualities of 
rayon so that, even for men’s wearing 
apparel, materials made to a large ex- 
tent of rayon or of all rayon, will be 
used. 

Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, the whole future of rayon 
is simply based upon the quality of the 
product and its price. In my opinion 
both questions will be dissolved in the 
near future. The price certainly will 
come down to something nearer $1.50 
per pound for first quality 150 denier, 
because this price offers to the manu- 
facturer working on modern lines and 
with modern methods a desirable and 
material proportion of profit. The 
quality of the fibre and the fabrics 
made from it, will certainly improve 
because the greatest stimulus for 
human endeavor—necessity—points 
towards this improvement. 


ones 


or 
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yarns at less than the cost of produc- 
tion has gone on far too long for us 
to preserve our peace of mind. 
“The Federation has approached 
the question of basic prices for Amer- 
ican yarns on this occasion in a dif- 
ferent manner to the scheme of 1923. 
ur idea is to assume a new mule 
mill of 100,000 spindles, a ring mill 
of 60,000 spindles and apportion mod- 
ern requirements of equipping and 
financing such mills, having regard to 
share, loan and other capital, and to 
work out the costings of spinning 
standard ranges of counts. For this 
purpose we have assumed a mule weft 
mill to cost 50s per spindle, a mule 
twist mill at 55s, and a ring mill to 
ist 80s per spindle; the capital to be 
divided as to two-fifths share and 
three-fifths borrowed money. 


















“We feel sure that if we can get 4 
large majority of the members to 
agree to adopt a scale of minimum 
prices which will improve, howeve 
slightly, the prices at present obtain 
able, we can then go forward stead 
ily, and gradually lift those prices un 
til we see not only our costs of pro 
duction, but a little profit in addi 
tion.” 





